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Mt Loud, 

J owe it to you tliat 1 was solocted for Ujo task 
W^mptcd in tlio following ])agc‘s, a di>s1 iiudion A\}iicli i f(‘ol 
‘to j6» houourabk' ; and on llns ? eeoiint alone T should liave 
'^’fe^liar pleasure in dedicating the Avork to your Lordship, 
so A\itli additional gratification on another account : 
Treatise has been AAritten AAithin the aauIIs of the College 
wbich your Lordship was formerly a resident member, 
anul its merits, if it Irwo an>, are mainly due to the spirit 
ajul habits of the place. The society is always pleased and 
ptoftld to recollect that a ])ersoii of the eminent talents and 
hi^ character of your lAmlship is one of its membc'rs ; and 


I ftlDt pi'rsuaded that any effort in the cause of letters and 
|pon coming from that quarter, AAill liave for you an 
|fest beyond A\hat it Avould other^Aise postos. 



subject proposed to me Avas limited; my j)rescrib('d 
is to lead the friends of reliirion to look with conlidcmce 
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and pleasure on physical sciences, by 

showing h(ttr admirably every advance in oiir knowledge of 
the bniverso harmonizes with the belief of a most wise and 
good God. To do this eiroetiially may be, I trust, a useful 
labour. Tet, I feel most deeply, what 1 would take this 
occasion to ev press, that tliis, and all that the speculator 
concerning Natural Theolog}^ can do, is utterly insufficient 
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reforming men’s lives, of purifying and elevating their 
characters, of preparing them for a more exalted state of 
being. It is the need of. sometliing fitted to do tliis, which 
gives to lleligion its vast and incomparable importance ; ard 
tins can, I w('ll know, be acliievcd only by tliat Kevealed 
lleligion of wliieli we are ministers, but on whieb the plan 
of the present work did not allow me to dwell. 

That Divine Providence may prosper the labours of your 
Lordship and of all who are joined with you in the ta>k of 
maiutainiug and promoting this Keligion, is, my Tjord, the 
earnest wish and prayer of 

your very faithful 

aud much obliged Servant, 

WILLI AIM WJIEWELL. 
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INTllODUCTION. 


CiiAi’. I . — Oljcci of the l^acnt 

Tin: exaiiiiiiation of tlie material world brings bofoiv* 
ns a number of tilings and relations of things wliicli 
suggest to most minds the belief of a creating find 
presiding Intelligence. And this impression, which 
arises with the most vague and superficial consideration 
of the objects by which we are surrounded, is, wo con- 
ceive, (confirmed and expanded by a more exact find 
profound study of external nature. Many works have 
been wTitteu at different times with the view of showing 
how our knowledge of the elements and their operation, 
of plants and animals and their constructiQii, may serve 
to nourish and unfold our idea of a Creator and Governor 
of the world. But though this is the case, a new work 
on the same subject may still have its use. Our views 
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of the Creator aijd Governor of the world, as collected 
from, of^tonihinccl ‘With^oii^wiew^ ^of the world itself, 
undergo modifications, as we are led by new discoveries, 
new generalisations, to regard nature in a ]iew light. 
The conceptions concerning the Deity, his mode of 
eliecting his purposes, the scheme of his government, 
which arc suggested by one stage of our knowledge of 
natural objects and operations, may become manifestly 
im})erfect or incongruous, if adhered to and npjilied at 
a later period, when our acquaintance witli the imme- 
diate causes of natural events has been greatly cxteiidcd. 
On this account it may be interesting, after such .ai 
advance, to show how the views of the creation, preser- 
vation, and government of tlie universe, which natural 
science opens t(’> us, harmonise with our belief in a 
Creator, Governor, and Preserver of tlie world. To 
do this with respect to certain departments of Natural 
Philosophy is tlie object of the following pages ; and 
the author will deem himself fortunate, if he succeeds 
in removing any of the difficulties and obscurities 
which prevail in men’s minds, from the want of a clear 
mutual understanding between the religious and the 
scientific speculator. It is needless here to remark 
the necessarily imperfect and scanty character of 
Natural Peligion; for most persons will allow that, 
however imperfect may be the knowledge of a Supreme 
Intelligence which we gather from the contemplation 
of the natural world, it is still of most essential use and 
value. And our purpose on this occasion is, not to 
show that Natural Theology is a perfect and satisfac- 
tory scheme, but to bring up our Natural Theology to 
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the point of view in which it may he contemplated by 
the aid of oiir Natural Philosophy. 

Now the peculiar point of view which at present 
belongs to Natural Pliilosophy, and especially to the 
departments of it which have been most successfully 
cultivated, is, that nature, so far as it is an object of 
scientific researcJi, is a collection of facts governed by 
laws: our knowledge of nature is our knowledge of 
laws ; of laAvs of operation and connexion, of laws of 
succession and co-existence, among the various ele- 
ments and appearances around us. And it must 
therefore here be our aim to show liow this view of 
tlie universe falls in witli our conception of the Divine 
Author, by whom we hold the universe to bo made and 
governed. 

Nature acts hy general hues; tliat is, the occurrences 
of the world in which we find ourselves, result from 
causes wliich operate according to fixed and <‘onstant 
rules. The succession of days, and seasons, and years, 
is produced by the motions of the earth; and tluise 
again arc governed by the atti’action of the sun, a for(*e 
whicli acts with undeviating steadiness and regularity. 
The changes of grinds and skies, seemingly so capricious 
and casual, are produced by the operation of the sun's 
heat upon air and moisture, land and sea; and though 
in this case we cannot trace the particular events to 
their general causes, asAve <'an trace the nndions of tlui 
sun and moon, no philosophical mind will doubt the 
generality and fixity of the iTiles by which these causes 
act. The variety of the effects takes place, Ix^causo 
the cii’cumstances in different cases vary; and not 
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because the action of material causes leaves anything 
to cliancc in the result. And again, though the vital 
movements which go on in the frame of vegetables and 
animals depend on agencies still less known, and 
probably still more comidex, than those which rule 
the weather, each of the powers on wliicli such move- 
ments depend has its peculiar laws of action, and these 
are ns universal and as invariable as the law by which 
a stone fnlls to the earth when not supported. 

The world then is governed by general laws ; and in 
order to collect from the world itself a judgment con- 
cerning the nature and character of its government, ve 
must consider the import and tendency of such laws, so 
far as they come under our knowledge. If there be, in 
the administration of the universe, intelligence and 
benevolence, superintendence and foresight, grounds 
for love and hope, such qualities may be expected to 
appear in the constitution and combination of those 
fundamental regulations by which the course of nature 
is brought about, and made to be what it is. 

If a man were, by some extraordinary event, to find 
liimself in a remote and unknown country, so entirely 
strange to him that he did not know wliether there 
existed in it any law or government at all ; ho might 
in no long time ascertain whether the inhabitants were 
controlled by any superintending authority ; and with 
a little attention lie might detennine also whether such 
authority wore exercised with a prudent care for the 
liappiness and well being of its subjects, or without any 
regard and fitness to such ends ; wliether the country 
were governed by laws at all, and whether the laws 
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were good. And according to the laws which lie thus 
found prevailing, lie would judge of the sagacity, and 
the purposes of the legislative power. 

By observing the laws of the material universe and 
their operation, ^ve may hope, in a somewhat similar 
manner, to be able to direct our judgment concerning 
the government of the universe : concerning the mode 
in which the elements are regulated and controlled, 
their elfccts combined and balanced. And the gcmu-al 
tendency of the results thus produced may discover to 
us something of the character of the power which has 
legislated for the material world. 

We arc not to push too far the analogy thus 
suggested. There is undoubtedly a wide difference 
between the circumstances of man legislating for man, 
and God legislating for matter. Still we shall, it Avill 
appear, find abundant reason to admire the wisdom 
and the goodness Avhich have established the Laws of 
Nature, however rigorously we may scrutinise the 
import of this expression. 

CiiAi’. IL — Laivs of Nature. 

When we speak of material nature as being governed 
by laics, it is sufficiently evident that we use the term 
in a manner somewhat metaphorical. The laws to 
which nnui’s attention is primarily directed are vioral 
laws : rules laid down for his actions ; .rules for the 
conscious actions of a person ; rules which, as a matter 
of possibility, he may obey or may transgress; the 
latter event being combined, not with an impossibility. 
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but with a penalty. But the Laios of Nature are 
something different from this ; they are rules for that 
whieh tliinrjs arc to do and suffer; and this by no 
consciousness or will of theii’s. They are rules 
describing the mode in which things do act; they 
are invariably obeyed; their transgression is not 
punished, it is excluded. The language of a moral 
law is, man shall not kill ; the language of a Law of 
Nature is, a stone ivill fall to the earth. 

These two kinds of laws direct the actions of persons 
and of things, by the sort of control of which persons 
and things arc respectively susceptible ; so that the 
metaphor is very simple ; but it is ])roper for us to 
recollect that it is a metaphor, in order tliat we may 
clearly apprehend what is implied in speaking of the 
Laws of Nature. 

In this phrase are included all properties of the por- 
tions of the material world ; all modes oi‘ action and 
rules of causation, according to which they operate on 
each other. The whole course of the visible universe, 
therefore, is but tlic collective result of such laws ; its 
movements arc only the aggi’cgate of their working. 
All natural occurrences in the skies and on the eartlj, 
in the organic and in the inorganic world, are deter- 
mined by the relations of the elements and the actions 
of the forces of which the rules are thus prescribed. 

The relations and rules by Avhich these occurrences 
are thus detcvmiiied necessarily depend on measures of 
time and space, motion and force ; on quantities which 
are subject to numerical measurement, and capable of 
being connected by mathematical properties. And thus 
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all things are ordered by number and weight and 
measure. “ God,” as was said by the ancients, “works 
by geometry : ” the legislation of the material universe 
is necessarily delivered in the language of mathematics ; 
the stars in their courses are regulated by the proper- 
ties of conic sections, and the winds depend on arith- 
metical and geometrical progressions of elasticity and 
pressure. 

The constitution of the universe, so far as it can 
be clearly apprehended by our intellect, thus assumes 
a shape involving an assemblage of mathematical 
propositions: certain algebraical formuhe, and the 
knowledge wluni and how to apply them, constitute the 
last step of the physical science to which wo can attain. 
The labour and tlie endowments of ages have been 
employed in bringing sucli science into the condition 
in which it iiow exists : and an (‘xact and extensive 
discii)line in mathematics, followed by a practical and 
profound study of the researches of natural philoso- 
phers, can alone put any one in possession of all the 
knowledge concerning the course of the material world, 
which is at present open to man. The general impres- 
sion, however, which arises from the view thus obtained 
of tlie univ(;rse, the results which we collect fi'oni the 
most careful scrutiny of its administration, may, wo 
trust, be rendered intelligible without this teclinical 
and laborious study, and to do this is our jn'cseiit 
object. 

It will be our business to show that the laws which 
really prevail in nature are, by their fonu — that is, by 
the nature of the connexion which they establish among 
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the quantities and properties which they regulate — 
remarkably adapted to the office which is assigned 
them ; and thus offer evidence of selection, design, and 
goodness, in the power by which they were established. 
But tliese characters of the legislation of the universe 
may also be seen, in many instances, in a manner 
somewhat different from tlie selection of tlie law. The 
nature of the connexion remaining the same, the quan- 
tities wliich it regulates may also in their mafjnitude 
bear marks of selection and purpose. For the law 
]iiay be the same while the quantities to which it 
applies are different. The law of the gravity wh'ch 
acts to the earth and to Jupiter, is the same ; but tlic 
intensity of the force at the surfaces of the two planets 
is different. Tlie law which regulates the density of 
the air at any point, with reference to the lieight from 
the eartli’s surface, would be the same, if the atmos- 
phere were ten times as large, or only one-tenth as 
lai’gc, as it is ; if the barometer at the eartli’s surface 
stood at tliree inches only, or if it showed a pressure of 
thirty feet of mercury. 

Now, tliis being understood, the adaptation of a law 
to its purpose, or to other laws, may appear in two 
ways : either in the form of the law, or in the amount 
of the magnitudes which it regulates, which are some- 
times called arhitrarij magnitudes. 

If the attraction of the sun upon tlie planets did not 
vary inversely as the square of the distance, the form 
of the law of gravitation would be changed; if this 
attraction were, at the earth's orbit, of a different value 
from its present one, the arbitrary magnitude would be 
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c;lianged ; and it will appear, in a snLsequent part of 
tliis work, that either change would, so far as we can 
trace its consequences, be detrimental. Tlie form of 
the law determines in what manner the facts shall 
take place ; the arbitrary magnitude determines how 
fast, how fiir, Iioav soon ; the one gives a model, the 
other a measure, of the phenomenon ; the one draws 
the plan, the other gives the scale, on w^liich it is to 
be executed ; the one gives the rule, the other the rate. 
If either were wrongly taken, the result would be 
wrong too. 


CiLvr. III . — Mutual Ada])talion hi the Laivs of Nature. 

To ascertain sucli laws of nature as we have been 
describing, is the peculiar business of scieJice. It is 
only with regard to a veiy small portion of the appear- 
ances of tlic universe, that sciences, in any strict appli- 
cation of the term, exists. In very few departinenls 
of research liave men been able to trace a multitude of 
known facts to causes which appear to be the ultimate 
material causes, or to discern the laws whicli seem to 
be tlie most general huvs. Yet, in one or two instances, 
they have done this, or something ap])i*oacliing to this; 
and most especially in the instaiKie of that pail of 
nature whicli it is the object of tliis treatise more 
peculiarly to consider. 

The apparent motions of the sun, moon, and stars, 
have been more completely reduced to tlieir causes 
and laws than any other class of phenomena. Astro- 
nomy, the science wliich treats of these, is already a 
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wonderful example of the degree of such knowledge 
which man may attain. The forms of its most impor- 
tant laws may be conceived to be certainly known; 
and liiiiidreds of observers, in all parts of the world, 
arc daily employed in determining, with additional 
accuracy, the arbitrary magnitudes which these laws 
involve. 

The inquiries in which the mutual effects of heat, 
moisture, air, and the like elements are treated of, 
including, among other subjects, all that we know of 
the causes of the Aveather (meteorology) is a far more 
imperfect science than astronomy. Yet, witli regaiT 
to these agents, a great number of laws of nature have 
been discovered, Ihough undoubtedly a far greater 
number remain still unknown. 

So far, therefore, as our knowdedge goes, astronomy 
and meteorology are parts of natural ])hilosoi)hy in 
Avhich we may study the order of nature with sucli 
views as Ave have suggested ; in Avliich we may hoi)e to 
make out the adaptatiojis and aims Avhich exist in the 
laAvs of nature; and thus to obtain some light on 
the tendency of this part of tlie legislation of tlic 
universe, and on i\u) character and disposition of the 
Legislator. 

The jiuniber and variety of the huvs which Ave find 
established in the universe is so great, that it Avould be 
idle to endeavour to enumerate them. In their opera- 
tion they are combined and intermixed in incalculable 
and endless complexity, intluenciiig and modifying 
each other s effects in every direction. If avc attempt 
to comprehend at once the aaIioIc of this complex 
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system, we find ourselves utterly baffled and ovcr- 
wlielmed by its extent and multiplicity. Yet, in so far 
as we consider the bearing of one part upon another, 
we receive an impression of adaptation, of mutual 
fitness, of conspiring means, of preparation and com- 
pletion, of purpose and provision. Tliis impression is 
suggested by the contemplation of every part of nature; 
but the grounds of it, from the very circumstances of 
the case, cannot be conveyed in a few words. It can 
only be fully educed by leading the reader through 
several views and details, and must grow out of tlie 
combined influence of these on a sober and reflecting 
frame of mind. However strong and solemn be the 
conviction which may be derived Irom a conteanplation 
of nature, concerning the existence, tlie powei*, the 
wisdom, the goodness of our Divine Governor, we 
cannot expect Unit tliis conviction, as resulting from 
the extremely complex spectacle of the material world, 
should be capable of being irresistibly conveyed by 
a few steps of I’casoning, like the conclusion of a 
geometrical proposition, or the result of an arithmetical 
calculation. 

We shall, therefore, endeavour to point out cases 
and circumstances in which the different i)arts of the 
universe exhibit this mutual adaptation, and thus to 
bring before the mind of the reader the evidence of 
wisdom and providence, which the external world 
aftbrds. When we have illustrated tlm correspond- 
encies which exist in every iirovince of nature, l)etwecn 
the qualities of brute matter and the cojistitution of 
living things, between the tendency to derangement 
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and the conservative influences by which such a 
tendency is counteracted, between the oflice of the 
minutest speck and of the most general laws : it will, 
we trust, be difficult or impossible to exclude from our 
conception of this wonderful system, the idea of a 
harmonising, a preserving, a contriving, an intending 
mind ; of a Wisdom, Power, and Goodness far exceed- 
ing the limits of our thoughts. 


Chap. IN,— Division of the Subject. 

In inaking a survey of the universe, for the purpose 
of pointing out such correspondencies and adaptations 
as we have mentioned, we shall suppose the general 
leading facts of the coui*sc of nature to be known, and 
the explanations of their causes now generally esta- 
blished among astronomers and natural philosophers 
to be conceded. We shall assume, therefore, tliat the 
earth is a solid globe of ascertained magnitude, wliicli 
travels round the sun, in an orbit nearly circular, in a 
period of about three hundred and sixty-five days and 
a quarter, and in the mean time revolves, in an inclined 
position, upon its own axis in about twenty-four hours, 
thus producing the succession of appearances and 
effects which constitute seasons and climates, day and 
night ; — that this globe has its surface furrowed and 
ridged with various inequalities, the waters of the ocean 
occupying tho depressed parts : — that it is surrounded 
by an atmosphere, or spherical covering of air; and 
that various other physical agents, moisture, electricity, 
magnetism, light, operate at the surface of the earth, 
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according to their peculiar laws. This surface is, as 
we know, clothed with a covering of plants, and 
inhabited by the various tribes of animals, with all 
their variety of sensations, wants, and enjoyments. 
The relations and connexions of the larger portions of 
the world, the sun, the ])lanets, and the stars, the 
cosmical arrangements of the system, as they are some- 
times called, determine the course of events among 
these bodies ; and the more remarkable features of 
these arrangements are therefore some of the subjects 
for our consideration. These cosmical arrangements, 
in their consequences, effect also the physical agencies 
which arc at work at the surface of the earth, and 
hence come in contact with terrefitrial occurrences. 
They thus influence the functions of plants and 
animals. The circumstances in tlie cosmical system 
of the universe, and in the organic system of the earth, 
which have thus a bearing on each other, form another 
of the subjects of wdiich we shall treat. The former 
class of considerations attends principally to tlic 
stability and other apparent perfections of the solar 
system ; the latter to the well-being of the system of 
organic life by which the earth is occupied. The two 
portions of the subject may be treated as Cosmical 
Arrangements and Terrestrial Adaptations. 

We shall begin with the latter class of adaptations, 
because in treating of these the facts are more familial* 
and tangible, and the reasonings less* abstract and 
technical, than in the other division of the subject. 
Moreover, in this case, men have no difficulty in 
recognising as desirable the end which is answered by 
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such adaptations, and they therefore the more readily 
consider it as an end. The nourishment, the enjoy- 
ment, the diffusion of living things, are willingly 
acknowledged to he a suitable object for contrivance ; 
the simplicity, tlic permanence of an inert mechanical 
combination might not so readily be allowed to be a 
manifestly wortliy aim of a Creating Wisdoin. The 
former braiKJi of our argument may therefore l>e best 
suited to introduce to us the Deity as the institutor of 
Laws of Natui’C, though the latter may afterwards .give 
us a wider view and a clearer insight into one province 
of his legislation. 


BOOK L 

TERRESTRIAL ADAI’TATIONS. 

We proceed in tiiis Book to point out relations 
which subsist between tlie laws of tlie inorganic world, 
that is, the general facts of astronomy and meteoro- 
logy ; and tlie laws which prevail in the organic world, 
the properties of plants and animals. 

With regard to the first kind of laws, they arc in the 
highest degree various and unlike each other. The 
intensity and activity of natural influences follow in 
different cas^ the most different rules. In some 
instances they arc periodical, increasing and dimi- 
nishing alternately, in a perpetual succession of equal 
intervals of time. This is the case witli the heat 
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at the earth’s surface, which has a period of a year ; 
witli the light, which lias a period of a day. Oilier 
qualities are comtant^ thus the force of gravity at the 
same place is always the same. In some cases, a very 
simple cause produces very complicated ('fleets ; thus 
the globular form of the earth, and the inclinatitm of 
its axis during its annual motion, give rise to all the 
variety of climates. In (jthcr cases a very complex 
and variable system of causes produces effects compa- 
ratively steady and uniform ; thus solar and terrestrial 
lieat, air, moisture, and probably many oilier apparently 
conflicting agents, join to produce our weather, which 
never deviates very far from a certain average standard. 

Now a general fact, which we shall endeavour to 
exemplify in the folbwing diapters, is this; — That 
those properties of plants and animals which have 
reference to ageqcics of a periodical charact('r, have 
also by their nature a periodical mode of working; 
while those properties wliich refer to agencic'S of con- 
stant intensity, are adjusted to this constant intensity : 
and again, there aro pcculiaiities in tlu; nature of orga- 
nised beings which have nffei’cnce to a variety in the 
conditions of the external world, as, for instaiu'e, the 
difference of the organised population of different 
regions: and there are other jieculiarities which have 
a reference to the constancy of the avei*age of such 
conditions, and the limited range of the deviations froiu 
that average ; fis, for example, that constitution by 
which each plant and animal is fitted to exist and 
prosjicr in its usual place in the world. 

And not only is there this general agreement between 
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the nature of the laws which govern the organic and 
inorganic Avorld, hut also there is a coincidence between 
the arbitrary inagnihidcs which such laws involve on the 
one hand and on the other. Plants and animals have, 
in their construction, certain periodical functions, 
which Ijave a reference to alternations of licat and cold ; 
the length of the period which belongs to these func- 
tions by tlieir construction, appears to bo tliat of the 
period Avhich belongs to the actual alternations of heat 
and cold, namely, a year. Plants and animals have 
again in their construction certain other periodical 
functions, which have a reference to alternations of 
light and darkness ; the length of the period of such 
functions appears to coincide with the natural day. In 
like manner the other arbitrary magnitudes which enter 
into the laws of gravity, of the effects of air and mois- 
ture, and of other causes of permanence, and of change, 
by which the influences of the elements opei’atc, are the 
same arbitrary magnitudes to which the iiu'inbers of 
the organic world are adapted by the various peculia- 
rities of th(ur construction. 

The illustration of this view will be pursued in tlie 
succeeding chapters; and when the coincidence here 
spoken of is distinctly brought before the reader, it 
will, we trust, be found to convey the conviction of a 
wise and benevolent design, which has been exercised 
in producing such an agreement between the internal 
constitution and the external circumstances of organised 
beings. We shall adduce cases where there is an 
apparent relation between the course of operation of 
the elements and the course of vital functions ; between 
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some fixed measure of time or space, traced in the life- 
less and in the living world ; where creatures are con- 
structed on a certain plan, or a certain scale, and this 
jdan or this scale is exactly tlic single one which is 
suited to their place on the earth; where it was neces- 
sary for the Creator (if Ave may use such a mode of 
sj)eaking) to take account of the Aveight of the earth, or 
the density of the air, or the measure of the ocean and 
Avhere these quantities are rightly taken account of in 
the arrangements of creation. In su(di cases avc con- 
ceive that Ave trace a Creator, Avho, in producing one 
part of his Avork, was not forgetful or careless of another 
jiart; Avho did not cast his living creatures into the 
Avoiid to prosper or perish as they might iind it 
suited to them or not; but fitted togetlier, witli the 
nicest skill, the Avorld and the constitution Avhicli he 
gave to its inhabitants ; so fashioning it and them, that 
light and darkness, sun and air, moist and dry, should 
become their ministers and benefactors, the unwearied 
and unfailing causes of their Avell being. 

We have spoken of the mutual adaptation of the 
organic and the inorganic Avorld. If Ave Avere to con- 
ceive the contrivance of the AVoiid as taking place in 
an order of time in the contriving mind, Ave might 
also have to conceive this adaptation as taking place 
in one of two ways ; aa e might either suppose the laws 
of inert nature to be accommodated to the foreseen 
Avants of living things, or the organisation ^f life to be 
accommodated to the previously established laws of 
nature. But we are not forced upon any sucli mode 
of conception, or upon any decision betAveen such 
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suppositions ; since, for the purpose of our argument, 
the consequence of either view is the same. There 
is an adaptation somewhere or other, on eitlier suppo- 
sition. There is account taken of one part of the 
system in framing the other : and the mind wliich took 
such account can he no other tlian that of the Intel- 
ligent Author of the universe. When indeed we come 
to see the vast number, the variety, the extent, the 
interweaving, the reconciling of such adaptations, we 
shall readily allow, tliat all things are so moulded upon 
and locked into each other, connected by such subtilty 
and profundity of design, that we may well abaiidor 
the idle attempt to trace the order of thought in the 
3ixind of the Supreme Ordainer. 


Chap. T. — The Length of the Year, 

A YEAR is the most important and obvious of the 
periods which occur in the organic, and especially in 
the vegetable world. In this interval of time the cycle 
of most of tlie external influences which operate upon 
plants is completed. Tliere is alsf) in plants a cycle of 
internal functions, corresponding to this succession of 
external causes. The length of either of these periods 
might have been different from what it is, according to 
any grounds of necessity whicli we can perceive. But 
a certain length is selected in both instances, and in 
both instanc/?s the same. The length of the year is so 
determined as to be adapted to the constitution of 
most vegetables ; or the construction of vegetables is 
so adjusted as to be suited to the length wliich the year 
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really has, and nnsuited to a duration longer or shorter 
by any considerable portion. The vegetable clock-work 
is so set as to go for a year. 

Tlie length of the year or interval of recurrence of 
the seasons is determined by the time which the earth 
employs in performing its revolution round tlio sun: and 
we can very easily conceive the solar system so adjusted 
that the year should be longer or shorter tlian it 
actually is. We can imagine the earth to revolve round 
the sun at a distance greater or less than that which it 
at present has, all the forces of the system remaining 
unaltered. It the earth were removed towards tlic centre 
by about one-eighth of its distance, the year would be 
dimiiiislied by about a month ; and in the same manner 
it would be increased by a month on increasing the 
distance by one-eightli. We can suppose the earth at 
a distance of eighty-four or cue liinidred and eight mil- 
lions of miles, just as easily as at its present distance of 
ninety-six millions : we can suppose the eartli witli its 
present stock of animals and vegetables placed where 
Mars or where Venus is, and revolving in an orbit like 
one of tlieirs : on the former supposition our year 
would become twenty-three, on the latter seven of our 
present months. Or Ave can conceive the present dis- 
tances of tlie parts of the system to coiitiniie what tluiy 
are, and the size, or the density of the central mass, 
the sun, to be increased or diminished in any propor- 
tion ; and in this way the time of the eartl\s revolution 
might have been increased or diminislied in any dcgr(.‘e ; 
a greater velocity, and consequently a diminislied 
period, being requisite in order to balance an augmented 
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central attraction. In any of these ways the length of 
the eartli’s natural year might have been different from 
what it now is : in the last way witliout any necessary 
alteration, so far as we can see, of temperature. 

Now, if any cliange of this kind were to take place, 
the working of the botanical world would he thrown 
into utter disorder, the functions of plants would be 
en&ely deranged, and the whole vegetable kingdom 
involved in instant decay and rapid extinction. 

That this would be the case, may be collected from 
innumerable indications. Most of our fruit trees, for 
examjde, require the year to be of its present Icng Ji. 
If the summer and the autumn were much shorter, the 
fruit could not ripen; if these seasons were much 
longer, the tree would put forth afresh suit of blossoms, 
to be cut down by the winter. Or if the year were 
twice its present length, a second crop of fruit would 
probably not be matured, for want, among other things, 
of an intermediate season of rest and consolidation, 
such as the winter is. Our forest trees, in like manner, 
appear to need all the seasons of our present year for 
their perfection ; the spring, summer, and autumn, for 
the development of their leaves and consequent forma- 
tion of their and of wood from this; and 

the winter for the hardening and solidifying the 
substance thus formed. 

Most plants, indeed, have some peculiar function 
adapted to each period of the year, that is of the now 
existing year. The sap ascends with extraordinary 
copiousness at two seasons, in the spring and in the 
autumn, especially the former. The opening of the 
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leaves and the opening of the flowers of the same 
plants are so constant to their times, (their apj)ointal 
times, as we are naturally led to call them), that 
such occurrences might he taken as indications of 
the times of the year. It has been proposed in this 
way to select a series of botanical fticts wliich should 
form a calendar ; and this has been termed a calendar 
of Flora. Thus, if we consider the time of putting 
forth leaves,* the honeysuckle protrudes them in the 
month of January ; the gooseberry, currant, and elder 
in the end of February, or beginning of March ; the 
willow, elm, and lime-tree in April; the oak and ash, 
which arc always the latest among trees, in the begin- 
ning or towards the middle of May. In the same 
manner the flowering has its regular time : the mezereon 
and snow-drop push forth their flowers in February; 
the primrose in the month of March ; the cowslip in 
April; the great mass of plants in May and Juno; 
many in July, August, and September; some not till 
the month of October, as the meadoAV saffron ; and 
some not till the approach and arrival of winter, as the 
laurustiiius and arbutus. 

The fact which we have here to notice, is the recur- 
rcjice of these stages in the development of plants, 
at intervals precisely or very nearly of twelve niontlis. 
Undoubtedly, this result is in part occasioned by the 
action of external stimulants upon the plant, especially 
heat, and by the recurrence of the intensity of such 
agents. Accordingly, there are slight diirerenc(‘S in 
the times of such occurrences, according to the l)ack- 
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wardness or forwardness of the season, and according 
as the climate is genial or otherwise. Gardeners use 
artifices which will, to a certain extent, accelerate or 
retard the time of development of a plant. But there 
are various circumstances which show that this recur- 
rence of the same events and at equal intervals is not 
entirely owing to external causes, and that it depends 
also upon something in the internal structure of 
vegetables. Alpine plants do not wait for the stimulus 
of the sun’s heat, but exert such a struggle to blossom, 
that their flowers are seen among the yet unmelted 
snow. And this is still more remarkable in tlie 
naturalisation of plants from one hemisphere to the 
other. When we transplant our fruit trees to the 
temperate regions south of the ecpiator, they continue 
for some years to flourish at the period which corres- 
ponds to our spring. The reverse of this obtains, with 
certain trees of the southern hemisphere. Plants from 
the Capo of Good Hope, and from Australia, countries 
whose summer is simultaneous with our winter, (‘xhibit 
their flowers in the coldest part of the year, as the heaths. 

This view of the subject agrees with that maintained 
by the best botanical writers. Thus Decandolle observes 
that after making allowance for all meteorological 
causes, which determine the epoch of flowering, we 
must reckon as another cause the peculiar nature of 
each species. The flowering once determined, appears 
to be subject to a law of 'periodicity and habit.* 

It appears then that the functioiis of plants liave by 
their nature a periodical character ; and the length of 
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the period thus belonging to vegetables is a result of 
their organisation. Warmth and light, soil and moisture, 
may in some degi^ee modify, and hasten or retard the 
stages of this period; but when the constraint is 
removed the natural period is again resumed. Such 
stimulants as we have mentioned are not the causes of 
this periodicity. They do not produce the varied 
functions of tlie plant, and could not occasion their 
performance at regular intervals, except the plant pos- 
sessed a suitable construction. They could not alter 
the length of the cycle of vegetable functions, except 
within certain very narrow limits. The processes of 
the rising of tlie sap, of the formation of proper juices, 
of the unfolding of leaves, the opening of flowers, the 
fecundation of the fruit, the ripening of the seed, its 
proper deposition in order for the reproduction of a 
new plant ; — all those operations require a certain por- 
tion of time, and could not be compressed into a space 
less than a year, or at least could not be abbreviated 
in any very great degree. And on the other hand, if 
the winter were greatly longer than it now is, many 
seeds would not germinate at the return of spring. 
Seeds which have been kept too long require stimulants 
to make them fertile. 

If, therefore, the duration of the seasons were much 
to change, the processes of vegetable life would bo 
interrupted, deranged, distempered. What, for instance, 
would become of our calendar of Flora, itthe year were 
lengthened or shoitened by six months ? Some of the 
dates would never arrive in the one case, and the vege- 
table processes which mark them would be superseded ; 
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some seasons would be without dates in the other case, 
and these periods would be employed in a way hurtful 
to the plants, and no doubt speedily destructive. We 
should have not only a year of confusion, but, if it were 
repeated and continued, a year of death. 

But in the existing state of things, the duration of 
tlie earth’s revolution round the sun, and the duration 
of the revolution of the vegetable functions of most 
plants are equal. These two periods are adjusted to 
each other. The stimulants which the elements apply 
come at such intervals, and continue for such times, 
tliat the plant is supported in health and vigour, and 
enabled to reproduce its kind. Just such a portion ol 
time is measured out for the vegetable powers to execute 
their task, as enables them to do so in the best manner. 

Now such an adjustment must surely be accepted as 
a proof of design, exercised in the formation of the 
world. Why should the solar year be so long and no 
longer? or, this being of such a length, why sliould the 
vegetable cycle be exactly of the same Icngtli ? Can 
this be chance ? And this occurs, it is to be observed, 
not in one, or in a few species of plants, but in thou- 
sands. Take a small portion only of known species, 
as the most obviously endowed with tl)is adjustment, 
and say ten thousand. How should all these organised 
bodies be constructed for the same period of a year ? 
How should all these machines be wound up so as to 
go for the same time ? Even allowing that they could 
bear a year of a month longer or shorter, how do they 
all come within sucli limits ? No chance could produce 
such a result. And if not by chance, how otherwise 
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could such a coincidence occur, than by an intentional 
adjustment of these two things to one another ? by a 
selection of such an organisation in plants, as would fit 
them to the earth on which they were to grow ; by an 
adaptation of construction to conditions ; of the scale 
of the construction to the scale of conditions. 

It cannot be accepted as an explanation of this fact 
in tlie economy of plants, that it is necessary to their 
existence ; that no plants could possibly have subsisted, 
and come down to us, except those which were thus 
suited to their place on the earth. This is true; but 
this docs not at all remove the necessity of recurring 
to design as the origin of the construction by which 
the existence and continuance of plants is made pos- 
sible. A watch could not go, except tliere were the 
most exact adjustment in tlie forms and positions of its 
wheels ; yet no one would accept it as an explanation 
of the origin of such forms and positions, that the 
watch would not go if these were other than they are. 
If the objector were to suppose that ])laiits were origi- 
nally fitted to years of various lengths, and that sucli 
only have survived to the present time, as had a cycle 
of a length equal to our present year, or one which 
could be accommodated to it; we should rcidy, that 
the assumption is too gi’atuitous and extravagant to 
require much consideration ; but that, moreover, it 
does not remove the difficulty, How came the functions 
of plants to be i)criodical at all ? Here is, in the fu st 
instance, an agreement in the form of the laws tliat 
prevail in the organic and in the inorganic; world, 
which appears to us a clear evidence of design in their 
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Author. And the same kind of reply might be made 
to any similar objection to our argument. Any suppo- 
sition that the universe has gradually approximated to 
that state of harmony among the operations of its 
different parts, of which we have one instance in the 
coincidence now under consideration, would make it 
necessary for the objector to assume a previous state 
of things preparatory to this perfect correspcaidence. 
And in this preparatory condition we should still be 
able to trace the rudiments of that harmony, for which 
it was proposed to account : so that even the most 
unbounded license of hj^iothesis would not enable the 
opponent to obliterate the traces of an intentional 
adaptation of one part of nature to another. 

Nor would it at all affect the argument, if these 
periodical occurrences could be traced to some proxi- 
mate cause : if for instance it could be shown, that the 
budding or flowering of plants is brought about at 
particular intervals, by the nutriment ac(;umulatcd in 
their vessels during the preceding months. For the 
question would still remain, how their functions were 
so adjusted, that the accumulation of tlie nutriment 
necessaiy for budding and flowering, together witli the 
operation itself, comes to occupy exactly a year, instead 
of a month only, or ten years. There must be in their 
structure some reference to time : how did such a 
reference occur ? hov^ was it determined to the par- 
ticular time of the (earth’s revolution round the sun? 
This could be no otherwise, as we conceive, than by 
design and appointment. 

We are left therefore with this manifest adjustment 
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before us, of two parts of the universe at first sight so 
remote ; the dimensions of the solar system and the 
powers of vegetable life. These two things are so 
related, that one has been made to fit the other. The 
relation is as clear as that of a watch to a. sundial. If 
a person were to compare the watch with a dial, hour 
after hour, and day after day, it would be impossible 
for him not to believe that the watch had been contrived 
to accommodate itself to the solar day. We have at 
least ten thousand kinds of vegetable watches of the 
most various forms, which are all accommodated to 
the solar year ; and the evidence of contrivance seems 
to be no more capable of being eluded in this case than 
in the otlior. 

The same kind of argument might be applied to the 
animal creation. The pairing, nesting, hatchhig, fledg- 
ing, and flight of birds, for instance, occupy each its 
peculiar time of the year ; and, together with a proper 
period of rest, fill up the twelve months. The trans- 
formations of most insects have a similar reference to 
the seasons, their progress and duration. “ In every 
species” (except man’s),' says a writer^ on animals, 
“ there is a particular f)eriod of the year in wliicdi the 
reproductive system exercises its energies. And the 
season of love and the period of gestation are so ar- 
ranged that the young ones are produced at tlie time 
wherein the conditions of temperature are most suited 
to the commencement of life.” It is not oui* business h(!re 
to consider the details of such provisions, beautiful and 
striking as they arc. But the prevalence of tlic great law 
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of periodicity iii the vital functions of organised beings 
will he allowed to have a claim to be considered in its 
reference to astronomy, wlien it is seen that their 
periodical constitution derives its use from the periodical 
nature of the motions of the planets round the sun ; and 
tliat the duration of sucli cycles in the existence of plants 
and animals has a reference to the arbitrary elements 
of the solar system : a reference which, we maintain, is 
inexplicable and unintelligible, except by admitting into 
our conceptions an intelligent Author, alike of the 
organic and inorganic universe. 


Chai’. II . — The Length of the Day, 

We shall now consider another astronomical element, 
the time of tlie revolution of the earth on its axis ; and 
we shall find here also that the structure of organised 
bodies is suited to this element ; — that the cosmical and 
physiological arrangements arc adapted to each other. 

We can very easily conceive the earth to revolve on 
her axis faster or slower than she does, and thus the 
days to be longer or shorter than they are, without 
supposing any otlier change to take place. There is no 
apparent reason Avhy this globe should turn on its axis 
just three hundred and sixty-six times while it de- 
scribes its orbit round the sun. The revolutions of the 
other planets, so far as we know them, do not appear 
to folloAV any' rule by which they are connected Avith 
the distance from the sun. Mercury, Venus, and 
Mars have days nearly the length of ours. Jupiter and 
Saturn revolve in about ten hours each. For anything 
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we can discover, the eartli might have revolved in this 
or any other smaller period; or wc might have liad, 
without mechanical inconvenience, much longer days 
than we have. 

But the terrestrial day, and consequently the length 
of tlie cycle of light and darkness, being what it is, we 
find various parts of the constitution botli of animals 
and vegetables, which have a periodical character in 
their functions, corresponding to the diurnal succession 
of external conditions ; and we find that the length of 
the period, as it exists in their constitution, coincides 
with the length of the natural day. 

The alternation of iirocesses which takes place in 
plants by day and by night is less obvious, and less 
obviously essential to their well-being, than the annual 
scries of changes. But there arc abundance of facts 
which serve to show that sucli an alternation is part of 
the vegetable economy. 

In the same manner in which Linna3us proposed a 
Calendar of Flora, he also proposed a Dial of Flora, 
or Flower- Clock ; and this was to consist, as will readily 
be supposed, of plants, wliich mark certain hours of 
the day, by opening and shutting tlieir flowers. Thus 
the day-lily {hemerocaUis fulva) opens at five in the 
morning ; the leontodon taraxacum, or common dande- 
lion, at five or six ; the hieracium latifoliiim (hawkweed), 
at seven ; the liurachmi inlosella at eight ; the calendula 
arvensis, or marigold, at nine ; the mesemhryanthemum 
neapolitanum, at ten or eleven : and the closing of these 
and other flowers in the latter part of the day oflers a 
similar system of hour marks. 
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Some of these plants are thus expaucletl in con- 
sequence of the stimulating action of the light and 
heat of the day, as appears by their changing their 
time, when these influences are changed; but others 
appear to be constant to the same hours, and indepen- 
dent of the impulse of such external circumstances. 
Other flowers, by their opening and shutting, prognos- 
ticate the weather. Plants of the latter kind are called 
by Linnceus meteoric flowers, as being regulated by 
atmospheric causes : those which change their hour of 
opening and shutting with the length of the day, he 
terms trojncal; and tlie hours which they measure are, 
he observes, like 'rurkish hours, of varying length ac 
different seasons. But tlierc are other i)lants which 
ho terms equinoctial ; their vegetable days, like the 
days of the equator, being always of equal length ; and 
these open, and generally close, at a iixed and positive 
hour of the day. Such plants clearly prove that the 
periodical character, and the period of the motions 
above described, do not depend altogether on external 
circumstances. ^ ^7 ^ ^ 

Some curious experiments on this subjeed were made 
by Decandolle. He kept certain plants in two cellars, 
one warmed by a stove and dark, the other lighted by 
lamps. On some of the plants the artificial light 
appeared to have no influence {convolvidns arvensisy 
convolvulus cneorim, silenc fruticosa), and they still 
followed the clock hours in their opening and closing. 
The night-blowing plants appeared somewhat disturbed, 
both by perpetual light ;:and perpetual darkness. In 
either condition they accelerated their going so much, 
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that^iia three days they had gained half a day, and tlius 
exchanged night for day as their time of opening. 
Other flowers ivcnt slower in the artificial light {con- 
volmikts imrpnreus). In like manner those plants 
which fold and unfold their leaves were variously 
affected by this mode of treatment. The oxalls stricta 
and oxalis incarnata kept their habits, without regarding 
cither ai’tificial light or heat. The mimosa IcAicocephala 
folded and unfolded at the usual times, whether in 
light or in darkness, but the folding up was not so 
complete as in the open air. The mimosa pudica 
(sensitive plant), kept in darkness during the day time, 
and illuminated during the night, had in three days 
accommodated herself to the artificial state, opening in 
the evening and closing in the morning; restored to 
the open air, she recovered her usual habits. 

Tropical plants in general, as is reimu’ked by our 
gardeners, sufter from the length of our summer day- 
light ; and it has been found necessary to shade them 
during a certain part of the day. 

It is clear from these facts, that there is a diurnal 
period belonging to the constitution of vegetables; 
though the succession of functions depends in part on 
external stimulants, as light and heat, their periodical 
character is a result of the structure of the plant ; and 
this structure is such, tluit the lengtli of tlu' period, 
under the common influences to whicli plants are 
exposed, coincides with iho astronomical day. Tlie 
power of accommodation which vegetables possess in 
this resi)ect, is far from beii^g such as either to leave 
the existence of this periodical constitution doubtful, 
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or to entitle us to suppose tliai the day might he con- 
siderably lengthened or shortened without injury to the 
vegetable kingdoni. 

Here, then, we have an adaptation between the 
structure of plants and the periodical order of light 
and darkness which arises from the earth’s rotation; 
and we find, moreover, that the arbitrary quantity in 
tlie two laws, tlie length of the cycle of the physiological 
and of the astronomical fact, is tlie same. Can this 
have occurred any otherwise than by an intentional 
adjustment ? 

Any supposition that tlie astronomical cycle has 
occasioned the physiological one, that the structuro of 
plants has been brought to bo what it is by the actiort 
of external causes, or that such plants as could not 
accommodate themselves to the existing day liave 
perished, would be not only an arbitrary and baseless 
assumption, but, moreover, useless for the purposes of 
explanation which it professes, as we have noticed of a 
similar supposition with respect to the annual cycle. 
How came plants to liave periodicity at all in those 
functions which have a relation to light and darkness ? 
This part of tlieir constitution was suited to organised 
things wliich were to flourish on the earth, and it is 
accordingly bestowed on them; it was necessary for 
this end that the period should be of a certain lengtli; 
it is of that length and no other. Surely this looks 
like inteiitionjil provision. 

Animals also have a period in their functions and 
habits; as in the habits of waking, sleeping, eating, 
&c., and tlieir well-being appears to depend on the 
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(‘oilicidence of this period with the length of the natural 
day. Wc see that in the day, as it now is, all aiiiinals 
iind seasons for taldng food and repose, which agree 
perfectly with their health and comfort. Some animals 
feed during the day, as nearly all the ruminating 
animals and land birds; others feed only in the twilight, 
as bats and owls, and are called crcpiiHenlar ; while 
many beasts of prey, a(piatic birds, and others, take 
their food during the night. Those animals which are 
nocturnal feeders are diurnal sleepers, while those 
wliich are crepuscular sleep partly in the night and 
partly in the day; but in all the complete period of 
tliese functions is twenty-four liours. Man, in like 
nranner, in all nations and ages, takes his inancipal 
rc^st once in twenty -four hours ; and the regularity of 
this 2 )ractice seems most suitable to his healtli, thoiigli 
the du3*ation of th(‘ time allotted to rc^posci is extremely 
ditierent in diUci'cnt cases. Ho far as we (*au judge, 
this period is of a length beneficial to the human 
frame, independently of the effect of external agents. 
In the voyages recently made hito high northern lati- 
tudes, where the sun did not rise for tliree montlis, 
tli(^ crews of the shijis were mad(* to adliere, with the 
utmost punctuality to the habit of retiring to rcjst at 
nine, and rising a quarter before six; and they enjoyed, 
under circumstances apparently the most trying, a 
state of salubrity quite remarkable. This sliows, that 
according to the common constitution of such men, the 
cycle of twenty-four hours is very (!oiiimodious, though 
not imposed on them by external circumstances. 

The hours of food and re])ose are capable of such 
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wide modifieatioDs in {iiiimals, and above all in man, 
by the influcnee of external stimulants and iutca’iial 
emotions, tliat it is not easy to distmf’uisb wliat 
portion of the tendency to such alternations depends on 
original constitution. Yet no one can doubt tliat tlie 
inclination to food and slee]) is periodii'al, or can 
niainiain, with any plausibility, that the pi'riod may 
be lengthened or shortened without limit. We may be 
tolerably certain that a constantly recurring pi'i’iod 
of forty-eight hours would be too long for one day of 
employment and one period of sleep, \vith our present 
fa(mlties; and all, wliose bodies and minds an^ tolerably 
active, will probably agree that, independently of habit, 
a perpetual alternation of eight hours up and four in 
bed would employ the human powcu'S h'ss advantage- 
ously and agreeably than an alternation of sixteen and 
eight. A (‘reatim^ which could employ the full enei*gies 
of his body and mind uninterruph'dly for nine months, 
and then taln^ a single sleep of three months, would not 
be a man. 

When, therefore, we have subtracted from the daily 
cycle of the employments of men and animals, that 
which is to be set down to the accauint of habits 
acquired, and that which is occasioned by extraneous 
causes, there still remains a periodical (diaracter ; and 
a ])m'iod of a certain length, wlii(*h coincides with, or 
at any rate easily accommodates itself to, the duration 
of the earth-s revolution. The physiological analysis 
of this part of our constitution is not necessary for our 
purpose. The succession of exertion and repose in 
the muscular system, of excited and dormant sensibility 
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in tlie nervous, appear to be fiiiiilanientally connected 
with the mnscuhir and nervous powers, whatever tlu'. 
nature of these may he. 'J’hc necessity of these alter- 
nations is one of the niensures of the intensity of tliose 
vital energies ; and it would seem that we cannot, 
without assuming the human ])owei‘s to he altered, 
suppose tlio intervals of tranquillity wliiidi they require 
to he muel). changed. 'I’his view agrees with tlie 
opinion of some of the most eminent jdiysiologists. 
Thus Cahanis''' notices the periodical and isoclironous 
character of the desire of sleep, as well as of other 
appetites. He states also tli at sleep is more easy and 
more salutary, in proportion as we go to rest and rise 
(jvery day at the same hours ; and observes that this 
periodicity seems to have a refenuicti to the motions of 
the solar system. 

Now Jjow sliould sucli a reference he at first esta- 
hhshed in the constitution of man, animals, and plants, 
and transmitted from one generation of tliem to an- 
other? If we suppose a wise and benevolent (Jreator, 
by whom all the parts of nature were fitted to their 
uses and to each other, this is what we might expect 
and can understand. On any other su])position, such 
a fact appears altogether incredible and inconceivable. 


Ciix\p. III . — The Mass of the Eorih. 

We shall now consider the adaptation whicli may, as 
wc conceive, be traced in the amount of some of the 
quantities which determine the course of events in tlui 

* J^apports du Physique ct du Moral de I’llommc, ii. 871. 

1 ) 2 
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organic world; and especially in the amount of tlu* 
forccH which are in action. The life of yegetahles and 
animals implies a constant motion of their fluid parts, 
and this motion must he produced by forces whicli 
urge or draw tlie particles of the fluids. The positions 
of the parts of vegetables arc also the result of the 
flexibility and elasticity of their substance ; tlic volun- 
tary motions of animals are produced by tlic tension (.)f 
the muscles. But, in all those cases, the effect really 
produced depends upon tlic force of gravity also ; and 
in order that tlie motions and positions may be such 
as answer tlieir purpose, the forces whicli produce tlieni 
must have a due proportion to the force of gravity. Tn 
human works — if, for instance, we have a fluid to raise, 
or a weight to move — some calculation is requisite, in 
order to determine the ])()wer which we must use, 
relatively to the work which is to be done : wo have a 
mechanical problem to solve, in order that we may 
adjUvSt the one to the other. vVnd the same adjustmcait, 
the same result of a comparison of <piantities, manifests 
itself in the relation which the forces of the organic 
world bear to the force of gravity. 

The force of gravity might, so far as we can judge, 
have been different from wliat it now is. It depends 
upon the mass of the earth ; and this mass is one of the 
elements of the solar system, which is not determined 
by any cosmical necessity of which we are aware. The 
masses of th’e several planets arc very different, and do 
not appear to follow any determinate rule, except that 
upon the whole those nearer to the sun appear to be 
smaller, and those nearer the outskirts of the system 
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to be larger. We cannot see aiiytliing wliicli would 
have prevented either the size or the density of the 
earth from being different, to a very great extent, from 
what they are. 

Now, it will be very obvious that if the intensity of 
gravity were to be much increased or mucli diininislied, 
if every object were to become twice as heavy or only 
half as heavy as it now is, all the forces both of 
involuntary and voluntary motion, which prodiu^c tlu^ 
present orderly and suitable results by being properly 
propoi’tioned to the resistance wliicli tliey experience, 
would be thrown off their balance ; they w'ould prodiu'o 
motions too quick or too slow% wrong positions, jerks 
and stops, instead of steady, Avell-conducted movements. 
The universe would be like a machine ill I’egulated ; 
everything w'ould gowTong; re])eated collisions and a 
rapid disorganisation must be the coiiscquenc,e. We 
will, liowever, attempt to illustrate one or two of the 
cases in wlii(di this would take place, by pointing out 
forces w’hich act in the organic wa)rld, and which are 
adjusted to the force of gravity. 

I. The first instance W’’e shall take is the force 
manifested by the ascent of the sap in vegetables. It 
ap])ears, by a multitude of indisputable experiments 
(among the rest those of Hales, Mirbel, and Dutrochet), 
that all plants imbibe moisture by their roots, and 
jmmi) it i(p, by some internal force, into every part of 
their frame, distributing it into every leaf. It will 
easily be conceived that this operation must require a 
very considerable mechanical force ; for the fluid must 
be sustained as if it were a single column reaching to 
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the top of the tree. The division into minute parts, 
and distribution through small vessels, does not at all 
diminish the total force requisite to raise it. Tf, for 
instance, the tree be tliirty-tlirce feet high, the pressure 
must be liftcen pounds upon every square inch in the 
section of the vessels of the bottom, in order merely to 
support the sap. And it is not only supported, but 
propelled upwards witli great force, so as to supply the 
constant evaporation of the leaves. 'I’he pum))ing power 
of the tree must tliereforc be very (‘onsiderablo. 

That this power is. great, has becui conlirmed by 
various curious experiments, especially by those of 
Hales. He lueasured the force with which the stems 
and branches of trees dra.w the lluid from ])elow, and 
pusli it u])wards. He found, for instance, that a vine 
in tlie hleedincj siaison could push up its sap in a glass 
tube to the height of twenty-oJie feet above the stump 
of an amputated branch. 

The force which produces this effect is pai t of the 
economy of the vegetable world ; and it is ch'ar that 
the due operation of the force depends upon its being 
rightly ])roportioned to the force of gravity. Tlie 
weight of the ffuid must be ('ounterbalaiiced, and an 
access of force must exist to produce the motion 
upwards. l]i tlie common course of vegetal)le life, the 
rate of ascent of the sap is regulated, on the one hand, 
by the upward pressure of the vegetable })ower, and on 
the other, l)y the amount of the gravity of the ffuid, 
along witli the other resistances, which are to be over- 
come. If, therefore, we suppose gravity to increase, 
the rapidity of this vegetable circulation will diminish, 
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and tlie rate at which this function proceeds will not 
correspoiid either to the course of tlie seasons, or the 
other pliysiological processes with whicli tliis has to 
C()-o])erate. AVe inight easily conceive such an increase 
of gravity as would stop the vital nioveinents of the 
plant in a very short time. In like manner, a dimi- 
nution of the gravity of the vegetable juices would 
accelerate the rising oi the sap, and would probably 
hurry and oveiload the leaves and other.organs, so as 
to interfere with their due operation. Some injurious 
change, at least, would take place. 

Here, tlieu, we have tlic forces of the minutest parts 
of vegetables adjusted to the magnitude of the whole 
mass of tli(‘ earth on which they exist, d’liere is no 
apparent coumadion betw'(‘on the quantity of inatter of 
the earth, and tlie force of imbibition of the roots of a- 
vine, or the force of propulsion of the vessels of its 
branches. Yet these things have such a proportion as 
tlie Avellbeing of tlie vine requirt'S. How is this to be 
accounted for, but by supposing tliat tlu' circumstances 
under which the vine was to grow were attended to in 
devising its structure ? 

AVe have not here pretended to decide wlietlnu' this 
force of propulsion of vegetables is mechanical or not, 
because the argument is the same for our ])urpose on 
either supjiosition. Some very curious exjx'ihnents 
have recently been made (l)y AI. Dutrocliet), which ar(‘ 
supposed to show that the force is mechanical; that 
when two ditferent fluids are separated by a thin mem- 
brane, a force, W'hiidi AI. Dutrocliet calls aulomnosc^ 
urges one fluid through the membrane : and that the 
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roots of plants are provided with small vesicles which 
act the part of such a inemhraiie. M. Poisson lias 
further attempted to sliow tliat this force of endomone 
may be considered as a particular modification of capil- 
lary action. If tlu'se views Ix^ tru(\ wc have here two 
mechanical forces, capillary a(;tion and gravity, wdiich 
are adjusted to each other in the manner precisely 
suited to the welfare of vegetables. 

IT. As anotjier instance of adaptation between the force 
of gravity and forces which exist in the vegetable world, 
wc may take the positions of flowers. Some flow('rs 
grow with the hollow of their cup upwards : others, 
“hang the pensive head” and turn the opening dowai- 
wards. Now' of these “nodding llowairs,’’ as Tjiniuous 
calls them, he observes that they are such as have their 
pistil longer than the stamens ; and, in consequence of 
this position, the dust fi-om the anthers, which arc at 
the end of the stamens, can fall upon the stigma or 
extremity of the pistil ; wdiicli process is requisite for 
making the flower fertile, lie gives as instances the 
flowers campanula, lencoimn, (jaJanthus, fritillaria. 
Other botanists have remained that the position 
changes at different periods ()f the flower’s progress. 
The pistil of the Euphorbia (wdiich is a little globe or 
gernien on a, slender stalk) gixuvs upright at first, and 
is taller than the stamens : at the period suited to its 
feciiindation, the stalk bends under the weight of the 
ball at its cx^tremity, so as to depress the gernien b(dow' 
the stamens : after this it again becomes erect, the 
globe being nmv a fruit filled with fertile seeds. 

The positions in all these cases depend upon the 
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length and flexibility of the stalk which supports the 
flower, or, in tlie case of the Euphorbia, the germon. 
It is clear that a very siiglit alteration in the force' ot' 
gravity, or in the stillness of the stalk, would entirely 
alter the position of the flower eup, and tlnis make tlie 
continuation of tlui species impossible. We ]iav(i 
therefore liere a little mechanical contrivance, which 
would have been frustrated if the proper intensity of 
gravity liad not been assumed in the reckoning. An 
earth greater or smaller, denser or rarer than the one 
on whi(‘h we live, would require a change in the struc- 
ture and strength of the footstalks of all the little 
flowers that hang their heads under our hedges. There 
is something curious in thus considering the whole mass 
of the earth from pole to ])ole, and from circumference 
to centre, as em})loycd in keeping a snowdrop in the 
position }nost suited to tlie promotion of its vc'getahle 
health. 

It would be easy to mention many other parts of the 
economy of vegetable life, which depend for their us(' 
on their adaptation to the force of gravity. Such are 
the forces and conditions which determine the positions 
of leaves and of branches. Such, again, tliose parts of 
the vegetable constitution which have reference to the 
pressure of the atmosphere; for difterenees in this 
pressure appear to excr<;ise a powerful influonoi^ on 
the functions of plants, and to require differences of 
structure. But we pass over tliese (jonsiderations. 
The slightest attention to the relations of natural 
objects will show that the subject is inexhaustible ; 
and all that avc can or need do is to give a few 
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Gxairiples, such as may show the nature of the 
impression which the examiiiation of the universe 
proUuces. 

III. Anotlier instance of the adjustment of organic 
structure to tlie force of gravity may be pointed out 
in the muscular powers of animals. If tlie force of 
gravity were increased in any consid('ral)le proportion 
at the surfixce of the earth, it is manifest tliat all the 
swiftness, and strength, and grace of animal motions 
must disappear. If, for instance, the earth were as large 
as fliipiter, gravity Avould be eleven times wliat it is ; tlie 
lightness of the fawn, tlie speed of the hare, the s])ring 
of the tiger, could no longer exist with the existing 
muscular powers of thoS(5 animals ; ior man to lift 
liimself upright, or to crawl from place to pbu-e, would 
be [I labour slowm* and more painful than the motions 
of tlie sloth, 'idle density and pressiiri' of th(‘. air, too, 
would lie increased to an intolerable exte nt, and the 
operation of respiration, and others, wliich depend 
upon these mechanical properties, would be rendered 
laborious, inetfectual, and probably impossible. 

If, on the other hand, the force of gravity were much 
lessened, incoiivenieiices of an opposite kind Avould 
occur. The air would be too thin to breathe; the 
weight of our bodies, and of all the substances sur- 
rounding us, would become too slight to resist the 
lierpetually occurring causes of derangement and 
unsteadiness*: we should feel a want of ballast in our 
movements. 

It has sometimes been maintained by fanciful 
theorists that the eiu’th is merely a shell, and that 
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the central parts are hollow. All the reasons ^Ye can 
collect appear to be in favour of its being a solid mass, 
considerably denser than any known rock. If this be 
so, and if we suppose the interior to be at any time 
scooped out, so as to leave only siu'h a shell as the 
above-mentioned speculators have imagined, we sliouhl 
not be lei't in ignorance of the change, though, the 
appearanc(^ of the surfaca^ might remain the same. 
We should discover the want of the usual forct‘ of 
gravity, by the instability of all about us. Tilings 
would not lie where we placed them, but would slides 
aAvay with the slightest push. We should have a 
dilliculty in standing or walking, something like 
what we have on ship-board whcai the deck is in- 
clined ; and we should staggeu' ludjilessly througli an 
atmosphere thinner than tliat whi(di oppresses the 
respiration of the traveller on the tojis of the highc*st 
mountains. 

AVe s('e therefore that those dark and unknown 
central ])ortions of the earth, which, are ])laced far 
beyond the reach of the miner and the geologist, and 
of which man Avill probably never know anything 
dir(jctly, are not to be considenal as (juite discon- 
nected Avith us, as deposits of useless lumber without 
effect ()V purpose. We feel theii’ inffuemui on every 
step we take and on every breath we draw ; and the 
powers Ave possess, and the (jomforts we enjoy would 
be unpi’oti table to us, if they liad not b(ft‘n prejiared 
Avitli a reference to those as Avell as to the near and 
Ausible portions of the earth’s mass. 

The arbitrary quantity, therefore, of whicii avc have 
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been treating, the intensity of tlie force of gravity, 
appears to liave Leeii taken account {)f, in establishing 
the huvs of tliose forces l)y which the processes of 
vegetable and animal life are carried on. And this 
leads us inevitably, we conceive, to the belief of a 
suprciiie contriving mind, by which these laws were 
tlius devised and thus established. 


Chap. I\". — The Magnitude of the Ocean. 

TiiEiiK are several arbitrary quantities whicli contri- 
bute to determine the state of things at the earth’s 
surface besides tliose already mentioned. Some of 
these we shall briefly refer to, without pursuing the 
subject into detail. We wish not only to show that 
the properties and processes of vegetable and animal 
life must be adjusted to each of these quantities in 
particular, but also to point out how numerous and 
complicated the conditions of the existence of organised 
beings are; and we shall thus la; led to think loss 
inadequately of the intelligence which has embraced 
at once, and combined without confusion, all these; 
conditions. We appear thus to be conducted to the 
conviction not only of design and intention, but of 
supreme knowledge and wisdom. 

One of the quantities which enters into the consti- 
tution of the terrestrial system of things is the bulk of 
the waters of the ocean. The mean depth of the sea, 
according to the calculations of Laplace, is four or five 
miles. On this supposition, the addition to the sea of 
one-fourth of the existing waters would drown the 
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whole of tlie globe, except a few chains of mountains. 
Whetlier this be exact oi* no, we can easily conceive 
the quantity of water which lies in the cavities of our 
globe to be greater or less than it at ju’esent is. With 
every such addition or subtraction the form and magni- 
tude of the dry land would vary, and if this cliange. 
were (ionsidcrable, many of the present relations of 
things would be altei'ed. It may be siifiicient to 
mention one etfect of such a change. 4'lie sources 
which water tlie eaiih, both clouds, rains and rivers, 
ai’e mainly fed by the aqueous vapour raised from the 
sea ; and therefore if the sea wen^ mucli diminislied, 
and the land increased, the mean quantit}^ of moisture 
distributed upon the land must be diminisluul, and the 
character of climates, as to wad. and dry, must b(i 
materially affected. Similar, but oj)posite changes 
would result from tlie increase of the surface of the 
ocean. 

It appears then that the magnitude of tlie ocean is 
one of the conditions to whiidi the structure of all 
organised beings which are dependent upon climate 
must be adapted. 

OiiAC. V . — The MarjuUude of the Atmosjiherc, 

The total quantity of air of whi(;h our atmosphere is 
composed is another of the arbitraiy magnitudes of 
our terrestrial system; and we may apply to tliis 
subject considerations similar to those of the last 
section. We can see no reason why the atmosphere 
might not have been larger in comparison to the globe 
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which it surrounds ; those of Mars and Jupiter appear 
to be so. But if the quantity of air were increased, 
the structure of organised beings would in many ways 
cease to be adapted to their place. I’he atmospheric 
pressure, for instance, would be increased, which, as 
we have already noticed, ivoiild rcciuire an alteration 
in the striudure of vegetables. 

Another way in which an increase of the mass of 
the atmosphere would produce inconvenieiK^e would be 
in the force of winds. If the current of air in a strong 
gale were doubled or tripled, as might be the ('ase if 
the atmosphere were augmented, tlu^ destructive effects 
would be more than doubled or tripled. AVith sucli a 
change, nothing could stand against a storm. In 
general, liouses and trees I'csist the violence of tlie 
wind ; and except in extreme cases, as for instance, in 
occasional hurricanes in the West Indies, a few large 
trees in a forest are unusual trophies qf the power of 
the tempest. The breezes which we commonly feel 
are liarmless messengers, travelling so as to bring about 
the salutary changes of the atniosplicre ; even the 
motion wliich tliey communicate to vegetables tends to 
promote their growtli, and is so advantageous, that it 
has been proposed to imitate it by artificial breezes in 
the liotliouse. But with a stream of wind blowing 
against them, like three, or five, or ten, gales compressed 
into the space of one, none of the existing trees could 
stand; and except tliey could either bend like rushes 
in a stream, or extend their roots far wider than their 
branches, they must be torn up in whole groves. We 
have thus a manifest adaptation of the present usual 
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strength of the materials and of the workmanship of 
the world to the stress of wind and weather whicli they 
liavc to sustain. 


Chap. VI . — The Constancy ami Varkiy of Climates. 

It is possible to conceive arrangements of our system, 
according to which all parts of the earth miglit have 
the same, or nearly the saiiie, climate. If, for 
example, we siii)pose the earth to be a flat disk, or 
flat ring, like tlie ring of Satuni, revolving in its own 
plane as that does, each part of botli the flat surfaces 
would have tlie same exposure to tlic sun, and the 
same temperature, so far as the sun's eflect is con- 
cerned. 'riiere is no obvious r(‘ason wJiy a ])lanet of 
sucli a form might not be occupied by animals and 
vegehibles, as well as our ju’cseut eartli ; and on tins 
supposition the climate would be everywhere the 
same, and the whole surfaxre might be covered 
with lifi', without the necessity of therci being any 
difl'erenco in the kind of inhabitants belonging to 
dillerent parts. 

Again, it is possible to conceive; arrangements 
according to which no ])art of our planet should have 
any steady climate. This may probably be the case 
with a comet. If we suj)pose such a body, revolving 
round the sun in a very oblong ellipse, to be of small 
size and of a very high temperature, and therefore to 
cool rapidly; and if we suppose it also to bo surroimded 
by a large atmosphere, composed of various gases; 
there would, on the surface of such a body, be no 
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average climate or seasons for each place. The j^ears, 
if we give this name to the intca’vals of time occupied 
by its successive revolutions, would be entirely unlike 
one another. Tlu! greatest heat of one year might be 
cool compared with tlie greatest cold of a preceding 
one. The greatest heats and colds might succeed eacli 
other at inteiwals perpetually unequal. The atmos- 
phere }]iight be perpetually changing its C()mi)osition 
by the condensation of some of its constituent gases. 
In the operatioiis of the elements, all AVould be inces- 
sant and rapid change, without recurremai or compen- 
sation. AVe cannot say that organised beings could 
not be fitted for such a habitation ; but if thej^ were, 
the adaptation must be made by menus of a consti- 
tution quite different from that of almost all organ- 
ised beings knoAvn to us. 

The state of things upon the earth, in its present 
condition, is very different from both these supposi- 
tions. d'he climate of the same place, notwithstanding 
perpetual and apparently irregular change, possesses 
a remarkable steadiness. And, though in different 
places the annual succession of ai)pearances in the 
earth and heavens, is, in some of its main characters, 
the same, the result of tliesc influences in the average 
climate is very different. 

Now, to this remarkable constitution of the earth as 
to climate, the constitution of the animal and vegetable 
world is precisely adapted. 'Jffie differences of different 
climates are provided for by the existence of entirely 
different classes of plants and animals in different 
countries, d’he constancy of climate at the game place 
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is a necessary condition of the prosperity of each 
species there fixed. 

AVe shall illustrate by a few details, these characha'- 
istics in tlie constitution of inorganic and of organic 
nature, witli tlic view of fixiiig tlie reader’s attention 
upon the corrospondence of the two. 

I. The succession and alternation, at any given place, 
of heat and cold, rain and sunshine, wind and calm, 
and othei’ atmosplieric changes, appear at first siglit to 
be extremely irregular, and not subject to any law. It 
is, however, easy to see, with a little attention, tliat 
there is a certain dcgrc(} of constancy in the avcrag(i 
weather and seasons of each place, tliough the particular 
facts of wldeli these generalities arc made u]) seem to 
be out of the reach of lixed laws. And wJien we apply 
any numei’ical measure to these particular occurrences, 
and take the average of tlie numbers thus observed,, 
wo generally find a remarkably close correspondence 
in the iiumbers belonging to the whole, or to analogous 
portions of successive years. This will be found to 
apply to tlie measures given by tlie thermometer, tlie 
barometer, tlie hygrometer, the raingage, and similar 
instruments. Tims it is found that very hot summers, 
or very cold winters, raise or depress the mean annual 
temperature very little above or below the general 
standard. 

The heat may bo expressed by degrees of the 
thermometer ; the temperature of tlie day is estimat(al 
by this measure taken at a certain period of the day, 
which period has been found by experience to correspond 
with the daily average; and the mean annual tompora- 
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ture will then he the averajfe of all the heights of the 
thermometer so taken for every day in the year. 

The mean annual temperature of l.oiidon, tlius 
measured, is about 50 degrees and l-lOths. The frost 
of the year 1788 was so severe that the Tlifimes was 
passable on the ice ; the mean temperature of that 
year was 50 degrees and G-lOths, being within a small 
fraction of a degree of the standard. In 170(), when 
the greatest cold ever observed in liondon occurred, 
the inean temperature of the year was 50 degrees and 
1-1 0th, which is likewise within a fraction of a degree 
of the standard. In the severe winter of 1810 14, 
when the Thames, Tyne, and otlu^r largo rivers in 
England were completely frozen over, tlio mean tem- 
perature of the two years was 40 degrees, being little 
more tlian a degree below the standard. And in the 
jj^ear 1808, Avhen the summer was so hot tliat the 
temperature in London was as high as 98^ degrees, 
the mean heat of the year was 50^, which is about that 
of the standard. 

The same numerical indications of tlu^ constancy 
of climate at the same place miglit be collected from 
the records of other instruments of the kind above 
mentioned. 

We shall, hereafter, consider some of the very 
complex agencies by which this steadiness is produced ; 
and shall endeavour to point out intentional adaptations 
to this object. But we may, in the meantime, observe 
how this property of the atmospheric changes is made 
subservient to a further object. 

To this constancy of the climates of each place, the 
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structure of plants is adapted; almost all vegetables 
ro(|uire a particular mean temperature of the y<'ar, or 
of some season of tlu^ year, a particular degree of 
moisture, and similar conditions. This will he seen 
])y observing tliat the range of most plants as to climate 
is very limited. A vegetable which flourishes wliere 
the mean temperature is bo degrees, would pine and 
wither when removed to a region where the average is 
bO degrees. If, lliereforc, tlie averages at each place 
were to vary as much as this, our plants with their 
present constitutions would suffer, languish, ami soon 
die. 

II. It will he readily understood that the same mode 
of measurement by which we learn the coiistancy of 
climate at tlie same place, serves to show us the 
^'ariety which belongs to diffcrcait places. Wliilo tlie 
variations of the same region vaiiisli wlien we take the 
averages even of moderate periods, those of distant 
countries are fixed and ])erpetiial; and stand out more 
clear and distinct, the longer is the interval for wliicli 
we measure their operation. 

In the way of measuring already described, the moan 
tom})erature of' P(dcrsl>urg is JhJ degrees, of Itome 60, 
of Cairo, 7 2. Such observations us these, and others 
of the same kind, have been made at various ])laces, 
colhicted and recorded ; and in this way tlui surfaces of 
the earth can he divided by boundary lines into various 
strips, according to tliese physical differences. 'J'lins, 
the zones which take in all the ])laces having tlu? same 
or nearly the same mean annual temperature, Jaive 

been called isothermal zones. These zones run nearly 

js 2 
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parallel to the equator, but not exactly, for, in Europe, 
tliey Ixiiid to the north in going eastward. In the 
same manner, tlic lines passing through all places 
which have an equal temperature for the summer or 
the whiter half of the year, liave been called respectively 
iHotlicml and isochimal lines, 'lliese do not coincide 
witli the isotliermal lines, for a place may have the 
same temperature as another, thoiigli its summer be 
hotter and its winter colder, as is the case of Pekin 
compared with London. Tu the same way we might 
conceive lines drawn according to conditions depending 
on clouds, rain, wind, and the like circumstances, we 
had observations enough to enable us to lay down such 
lines. Idle course of vegetation depends upon tlie 
combined influence of all such conditions ; and the 
lines which bound the spread of particular vegetable 
productions do not, in most cases, coincide with any 
of the separate meteorological boundaries above spoken 
of. Llms the northern limit of vineyards runs through 
France, in a direction very nearly north-east and south- 
west, while the line of equal temperature is nearly 
ea,st and w(.'st. And the spontaneous growtli or advan- 
tageous cultivation of other plants, is in like manner 
bounded by lines of wliich the course depends upon 
very complex causes, but of wliich the position is 
generally precise and fixed. 
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OiiAP. VII . — The Varkty of Organisation corresponding to the 
Variety of ClimcUe. 

Thk organisation of plants and animals is in 
different tribes formed upon schemes more or less 
different, but in all cases adjusted in a general way to 
the course and action of the elements, d'he differences 
are (‘onnected with the different habits and manners of 
living wliicli belong to different species ; and at any 
one place the various species, both of animals and 
plants, have a number of relations and mutual depend- 
encies arising out of these differences. But besides 
the differences of this kind, we find in the forms of 
organic life another set of differences, by whicli tlic 
animal and vegetjdde kingdom are fitted for that variety 
in the climates of tlic earth, which we have been 
endeavouring to explain. 

The existence of such differences is too obvious to 
re({iiire to be dwelt upon. The plants and animals 
which flourish and thrive in countries remote from 
each other, offer to the eye of the traveller a series of 
jiictures, Avhich even to an ignorant and unreffecting 
spectator, is full of a peculiar and ffxscinating interest, 
in consecpience of the novelty and strangeness of the 
successive scenes. 

Those who describe the countries between the 
tropics, speak with admiration of tlui lifxuriant ])ro- 
fusion and rich variety of the vegetable productions of 
those regions. Vegetable life seems there far inore 
vigorous and active, the circumstances under wliich it 
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goes on, ftir more favourable than in our latitudes. 
Now if we conceive an inliabitant of tlioso regimis, 
knowing, from the circumstances of tlio earth’s form 
and motion, the difference of climates, which must pre- 
vail upon it, to guess, from what he saw about him, 
the condition of other ])arts of the globe as to vegetable 
wealth, is it not likely that he would suppose that the 
extra, tropical climates must be almost devoid plants ? 
We know tliat the ancients, living in the temperate 
zone, came to the conclusion that both the torrid and 
the frigid zones must be* uninhabitable. Tn like manner 
the equatorial reasoner would probably conceive that 
vegetation must cease, or gradually die away, as he 
should proceed to places further and further removed 
from the genial influence of the sun. The mean tempe- 
rature of his year being about eighty degrees, he would 
hardly suppose that any plants could subsist through a 
year, where the mean tcm])ei’ature was only fifty, where 
the temperature of the summer quarter was only sixty- 
four, and where the mean temperature of Ji whole 
quarter of the year was a very few degrees removed 
from that at which water becouK'S solid, lie would 
suppose that scarcely any tree, shrub, or flower cNuild 
exist in such a state of things, and so far as the 
pbnits of his own country are concerned he would 
judge I'ightly. 

But the countries further removed from the equator 
are not left thus unprovided. Instead of being scantily 
occupied by such of the tropical jd^nts as could supi)ort 
a stunted and precarious life in ungenial climes, tiiey 
are abundantly stocked with a multitude of vegetables 
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which appear to be constructed expressly for them, 
inasinucli as these species can no more flourish at the 
equator than the equatorial species can in tljose tem- 
perate regions. And such new supplies tlius adapted 
to new conditions, recur perpetually as we advance 
towards the apparently frozen and untenantable regions 
in the neighbourhood of the pole. Every zone has 
its peculiar vegetables; and while we miss some, we 
find others make their appearance, as if to replacic 
those which are absent. 

If AV(? look at the indigenous plants of Asia and 
Europe, Ave find such a succession as Ave have liere 
spoken of. At tlic equator we find the natives of tlie 
Spice Islands, the (dove and nutmeg trees, popper and 
mace. Cfiniiamon bushes clothe the suihujoof (hykni;^ 
the odoriferous sandal Avood, the ebony tree, the teak 
tree, tlie banyan, groAV in the East Indies. In the 
same latitudes in Arabia the Happy Ave find balm, 
frankincense, and myrrh, the coffee tree, and tlic tama- 
rind. But in these countries, at least in the plains, 
the trees and shrubs which decorate our more northerly 
climes are Avanting. And as avo go nortlnvards, at every 
step Ave change the vegetable group, both by addition 
and by subtractiem. In tlie thickets to the Avest of the 
Caspian Sea Ave liave the apru^ot, citron^ peach, Avalnut. 
In the same latitude in Spain, Sicily, and Italy, Ave 
find the dAvarf palm, the cypress, the chestnut, the 
cork tree : the orange and lemon tree perfume the 
air Avith their blossoms : the myrtle and pomegranat(! 
groAV wild among the iNicks. We cross the Alps, and 


Barton, Geogniphy of Blaiits. 
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we find the vegetation which belongs to northern 
Europe, of which England affords an instance. The 
oak, the beech, and the elm are natives of Great 
Britain : tlie elm tree seen in Scotland, and in the 
north of England, is the wych elm. As we travel still 
furtlier to the north the forests again change their 
character. In the northern provinces of the Eussian 
empire arc found forests of the various species of firs : 
the scotch and spruce fir, and the larch. In the 
Orkney Islands no tree is found hut the hazel, which 
occurs again on the northern shores of the Baltic. As 
we proceed into colder regions we still find si)ecies 
which appear to have been made for these situations. 
The hoary or cold alder makes its appearance north 
of Stocldiolm : the sycamore and mountain ash accom- 
pany us to the head of the gulf of Bothnia : and as we 
leave this and traverse the Dophrian range, we ])ass in 
succession the boundary lines of the spruce fir, the 
scotch fir, and those minute shrubs which botanists 
distinguish as the dwarf bircli and dwarf Avillow. Here, 
near to or within the arctic circle, we }^et find wild 
flowers of great beauty : the niezereiun, the yellow and 
white water-lily, and the European globe flower. And 
when these fail us, the reindeer moss still makes the 
country habitable for animals and man. 

We have thus a variety in the laws of vegetable 
organisation remarkably adapted to the variety of 
climates ; and by this adaptation the globe is clothed 
with vegetation and peopled witli animals from pole to 
pole, while without such an adaptation vegetable and 
animal life must have been confined almost, or entirely, 
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to some narrow zone on the earth’s surface. We con- 
ceive that we see here the evidence of a wise and 
benevolent intention, overcoming the varying difli- 
(?ulties, or employing the varying resources of the 
tdements, with an inexhaustible fertility of contrivance, 
a constant tendency to diftiise life and well being. 

II. One of the great uses to which the vegetable 
wealth of the earth is applied, is the sui)port of man, 
whom it provides witli food and clothing ; and the 
adaptation of tribes of indigenous vegetables to every 
climate has, we cannot but believe, a reference to the 
intention tliat the human race should be diftused over 
the whole globe. But tliis end is not answered by 
indigenous vegetables alone; and hi tlie varict}^ of 
vegetables capable of being cultivated with advantage 
111 various countries, we conceive tliat we find evidence 
of an additional adaptation of the scheme of organic life 
to the system of the elements. 

The cultivated vegetables, wliich form the necessaries 
or luxuries of human life, are each confined within 
limits, narrow, when compared with the whole surface 
of the earth; yet almost every part of the earth’s 
surface is capable of being abundantly covered with 
one kind or other of these. When one class fiiils, 
another appears in its place. Thus corn, wine, and 
oil, have each its boundaries. Wheat extends through 
the old Continent, from England to Thibet : but it 
stops soon in going northwards, and is not found to 
succeed in the west of Scotland. Nor does it thrive 
better in the torrid zone than in the polar regions: 
within the tropics, wheat, barley, and oats are not 
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cultivated, excepting in situations considerably above 
the level of the sea : tlie inliabitants of those countries 
have other species of grain, or other food. The culti- 
vation of the vine succeeds only in countries where the 
annual temperature is between 50 and 08 degrees. 
Ill both hemispheres, the profitable culture of this 
plant ceases within 80 degi’ees of the equator, unless in 
elevated situations, or in islands, as Teneriffe. The 
limits of the cultivation of maize and of olives in France 
are parallel to those which bound the vine and corn in 
succession to the north.. In the north of Italy, west of 
Milan, we first meet with the cultivation of rice ; which 
extends over all tlie southern part of Asia, Avherever 
the land (*an be at pleasure covered with Avater. In 
great part of Africa millet is one of the principal kinds 
of grain. 

Cotton is cultivated to latitude 10 in the new world, 
but extends to Astrachan in latitude J() in the old. 
The sugar cane, the plantain, the mulberry, the betel 
nut, the indigo tree, the tea tree, repay the labours of 
the cultivator in India and China ; and several of tliese 
plants have been transferred, Avith success, to America 
and the AVest Indies. In equinoctial America a great 
number of inhabitants find abundant nourisliment on 
a narroAV space cultivated with plantain, cassava yams, 
and maize. The cultivation of the bread fruit tree 
begins in the Manillas, and extends through the 
Pacific? ; the sago palm is groAvn in the Moluccas, the 
cabbage tree in the Pelew Islands. 

In this manner the various tribes of men are provided 
Avith vegetable food. Some, however, live on their cattle. 
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and thus make the produce of the earth only mediately 
subservient to their wants. Thus tlic Tatar tribes 
depend on their Hocks and lierds for food : the taste for 
tlic flesh of the horse seems to belong to the Mongols, 
Fins, and other descendants of the aiudent Scythians : 
the locust caters are found now, as formerly, in Africa, 

Many of these differences depend upon custom, soil, 
and other causes with which we do not here meddle ; 
but many arc connected with climate : and the variety 
of the resources which man thus possesses, arises from 
the vari(!ty of constitution belonging to cultivable vege- 
tables, through Avhich one is fitted to one range of 
climate, and another to another. We conceive that 
this variety and succession of fitness for cultivation, 
shows undoubted marks of a most forc^seeing and 
benevolent design in the Creator of man and of the 
world. 

in. By differences in vegetables of the kind we have 
above described, the susteutatioii and gratification of 
man’s physical nature is copiously provided for. But 
there is another circumstance, a result of the difference 
of the native products of different regions, and there- 
fore a consequence of that difference of climate on 
wliich the difference of native products depends,^^ which 
appears to be worthy our notice. The diftereiute of the 
productions of different countries has a bearing not only 
upon the physical, but upon the social and moral 
condition of man. • 

The intercourse of nations in the way of discovcjy, 

* It will be observed, that it is not here assorted that tlio diabroiice 
of native products depends cn the djiFerenee of climate ahna. 
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colonisation, commerce ; the study of the natural 
history, manners, institutions of foreign countries ; 
lead to most numerous and important results. Without 
dwelling upon this subject, it will probably be allowed 
that such intercourse has a great inHueuce upon the 
comforts, the prosperity, the arts, the literature, the 
power, of the nations which thus communicate. Now 
the variety of the productions of different lands supplies 
both the stimulus to this intercourse, and the instru- 
ments by which it produces its effects. 'I'he desire to 
possess the objects or the knovdedge which foreign 
countries alone can supply, urges the trader, the 
traveller, the discoverer to compass land and sea; and 
the progress of the arts and advantages of civilisation 
consists almost entirely in the cultivation, the use, the 
improvement of that which has been received from 
other countries. 

This is the case to a much greater extent than might 
at first sight be supposed. Where man is active as 
a cultivator, he scarcely ever bestows much of his care 
on those vegetables Avhich the land would produce in a 
state of nature, lie does not select some of the plants 
of the soil and improve them by careful culture, but, for 
the most part, he expels the native possessors of the 
land, and introduces colonies of strangers. 

Thus, to take the condition of our own part of the 
globe as an example ; scarcely one of the plants which 
occupy our •fields and gardens is indigenous to the 
country, ddie walnut and the peach come to us from 
Persia ; the apricot from Armenia : from Asia IMinor, 
and Syria, we have the cherry tree, the fig, the pear, 
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tile pomegranate, tlie olive, the iilum, and the mulberry. 
Tlic vine vdiicli is now cultivated is not a native of 
Europe ; it is found wild on tlie shores of tlie Caspiaii, 
in Armenia and Caramaiiia. The most useful species 
of plants, the ceveal vegetables, are certainly strangers 
tliough tlieir birtii place seems to be an impenetrable 
secret. Some have fancied that barley is found wild on 
the banks of the Semara, in Tartary, rye in Crete, 
wheat at Jlasclikiros, in Asia; but tljis is held by tlie 
best botanists to be very doubtful. The potato, which 
has been so widely difliised over the world in modeiTi 
times, and has added so much to the resources of life 
in many countries, lias been found ecjually dillicult to 
trace back to its wild condition.'-' 

Thus widely are spread tlie traces of the connexion 
of the progress of civilisation witli national inhavMiurse. 
In our own country a higher state of the arts of life is 
marked hy a more ready and extensive adoption (d* 
foreign productions. Oin* fields are covered with herbs 
from Holland, and roots from Germany ; Avith Flemish 
farming and Swedish turnips ; our hills with forests of 
the firs of Norway, The chestnut and poplar of tlu^ 
south of Europe adorn our lawns, and below tljcm 
flourish shrubs and flowers from every clime in pro- 
fusion. In the mean time Arabia improves our horses, 
China our ])igs, North America our poultry, Spain our 

sheep, and almost every country sends its dog. The 

> 

* Humboldt, Georg, dcs Plantes, p. 20. It appears, however, to be 
now ascertained that the edible potato is found wild in tlie neigh- 
bourhood of Valparaiso. Mr. Sabine in the Horticulturcl Traus. 
vol. V. p. 249. 
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products which arc ingredients in our luxuries, and 
which we cannot naturalise at home, we raise in our 
colonies ; the cotton, coffee, sugar of the east are thus 
transplanted to the fartliest 'west ; and man lives in the 
middle of a rich and varied abundance, which depends 
on the facility with wliich jdants and animals and 
modes of culture can be transferred into lands far 
removed from those in whicli nature had placed tlicm. 
And this plenty and variety of material comforts is the 
companion and the mark of advantages and improve- 
ments in social life^ of, progi’ess in art and scicnccj, of 
activity of thought, of energy of purpose, and of ascen- 
dancy of character. 

The differences in the productions of different 
countries which lead to the habitual intercourse of 
nations, and tlirough this to tlu^ benefits which wo 
have thus briefly noticed, do not all dt^pend upon 
the differences of temperature and climate alone. 
But these differences are among the causes, and 
are some of tlie most important causes, or conditions, 
of the variety of products; and tliiis that arraiigo 
mciit of the (uirth’s form and motion, from wliicli tlie 
different climates of different places arise, is con- 
nected with the social and moral welfare and advance- 
ment of man. 

We conceive that this connexion, though there must 
be to our apprehension much that is indefinite and 
uncertain in^tracing its details, is yet a point where we 
may perceive the profound and comprehensive relations 
established by the counsel and foresight of a wise and 
good Creator of the world and of man, by whom the 
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progress and elevation of the human species >vas neither 
uncontemplated nor uucai’cd for. 

IV. We have traced, in the variety of organised heiiigs, 
an adaptat’um to the variety of climates, a provision for 
the sustentation of man all over tlic globe, and aii 
UiHtnoncnt for the promotion of civilisation and many 
attendant benefits. We have not considered this 
varivtjf as itHclf a purpose AvliicJi wo can perceive or 
understand without ]-cference to some ulterior end. 
Many persons, liowever, and especially those who are 
already in tlie liabit of referring the world to its 
Creator, will probably see something admirable in 
itself ill this vast variety of created things. Tliere 
is indeed something well fitted to produce and confirm 
a reverential wonder, in tliese apparently inexlianstiblc 
stores of new forms of being and modes of exisl.mice ; 
the fixity of tlie laws of each class, its distinctness from 
all others, its relations to many. Structures and habits 
and characters are exhibited, whicdi are connected and 
distinguished acc.ording to every conceivable degree of 
subordination and analogy, in their resemblances and 
in their dillereiices. Every new country w(.‘ explore 
presents us with new combinations, where the ])ossiblc 
cases seemed to be exliausted ; and with new resem- 
blances and differences constructed as if to elmh^ what 
conjecture might have hit upon, by proceeding from tlie 
old ones. Most of those who have any large portion of 
nature brought under their notice in this ffoint of www, 
are led to feel that there is, in sucli a creation, a 
harmony, a beauty, and a dignity, of whidi the 
impression is irresistible; which would have been 
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wanting in any more uniform and limited system 
such us we might try to imagine ; and wliich of itself 
gives to the arrangements, by which such a variety on 
the eartli’s surface is i)roduced, the character of well 
devised means to a wortliy end. 


CuAP. VIII . — The Constituents of Climate. 

We have spoken of the steady average of tlio climate 
a,t each phuu', of the difference of this average at 
different places, and of the adaptation of organised 
beings to this character in the laws of the elements 
by which they are effected. But tliis steadiness in the 
general effec-t of the eJements, is the result of an 
extremely complex and extensive machinery. Climate, 
in its wider sense, is not one single agent, but is tlie 
aggregate result of a great number of different agents, 
governed by different laws, producing effects of various 
kinds. The steadiness of this compound agency is not 
the steadiness of a permanent condition, like that of a 
body at rest; but it is the steadiness of a state of 
constant change and movement, succession and alter- 
nation, seeming accident and irregularity. It is a 
perpetual repose, combined with a perpetual motion ; 
and hivariable average of most variable quantities. 
Now, the manner in which such a state of things is 
l)roduced, deserves, we conceive, a closer consideration. 
It may be useful to show^ how the particular laws of the 
action of each of the elements of climate are so adjusted 
that they do not disturb this general constancy. 

The principal constituents of climate are the fol- 
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lowing: — tlie teinperaturc of tlie earth, of the water, 
of tlio air: — tlie distrihutioii of the JKjiieous vapour 
contained in the atmosphere ; the winds and rains by 
wliich the e(piilihriimi of the atmosphere is restorcal 
when it is in any degree disturbed. The effects of 
light, of electricity, probably of otlier causes also, are 
no doubt important in the economy of the vegetable 
world, but these agencies have not l)cen reduced by 
scientific inquiries to such laws as to admit of their 
being treattal with tlie same exactness and certainty 
which we can obtain in the ease of those first mentioned. 

We shall proceed to trace some of the peculiarities 
in the laws of the different physical agents which arc in 
action at the earth’s surface, and the manner in which 
these peculiarities bear ui)on the geiiei’al result. 


The /'(tics of Jlcat with r<,y>ccl to the Earih, 

One of the main causes whi(di determine llie tempe- 
rature of (aicli climate is the effe<*t of the sun's rays on 
the solid mass of the earth. The laws of tliis operation 
have been recently made out with considerable exact- 
ness, exp(‘i'imcntal]y by ijcslie, theoretically by bourrier, 
and by other inquirers. The theoretical inquiri(!S liave 
required the application of veiy complex and abstruse 
mathematical investigations ; but the gen(*ral character 
of the operation may, perhaps, be made easily intelligible. 

’I’he earth, like all solid bodies, transiliits into its 
interior the impressions of heat which it receives at 
the surface ; and throws off' the superfluous beat from 
its surface into the surrounding space. These processes 
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are called conduction ami radiation, and have each their 
ascertained niathematicMil laws. 

By tlui laws of conduction, the daily impressions of 
heat which the earth receives, follow eacli other into 
the interior of tlie inass, like tlie waves which start from 
the edge of a (ainal ; ^ and lilve them, hecome more and 
more faint as tliey proceed, till they melt into the 
general level of the internal temperatnr(\ Tlie heat 
thus transmitted is acfcimmlated in the interior of the 
earth, as in a reservoir, and hows from one part to 
another of this reservoir. The parts of the ('arth near 
the equator are more heated by the sun than other 
parts, and on this aciaumt there is a perpetual internal 
conduction of heat from the equatorial to other parts of 
the sphere. And as all parts of tlu^ sui*fa(*e throw off 
heat by radiation, in the polar regions, where the 
surface receives little in return from the sun, a con- 
stant waste is produced. Hiere is thus from the polar 
jiarts a perpetual dis])ersion of heat in the surrounding 
space, which is siqqdied by a perpetual internal flow 
from the equator towards each pole. 

Here, then, is a kind of circulation ot‘ heat; and 
the (piantity and rapidity of this circulation, deter- 
mine the quantity of heat in the solid part of the 
earth, and in each portion of it ; and tliroiigli this, 

* The resemblance consists in ibis ; that we have a strip of greater 
temperature accompanied by a strip of smaller temperature, these strips 
arising from tlic diurnal ami nocturnal ipipressions respectively, and 
being ia motion ; as in the waves of a canal, we have a moving strip of 
greater elevation accompanied by a strip of smaller elevation. AVe do 
not here refer to any hypothetical undulations in the fluid matter of 
heat. 
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tlie mean teiuperuture belonging to each point on 
its surface. 

If tlie eartli conducted lieat more rapidly than it 
does, tlie inequalities of temperature would be more 
(juickly balanced, and the temperature of the groiind in 
dilfereiit parts of the globe of tlu^ earth (below the 
reach of annual and diurnal variations), would differ less 
than it does. If the surface nidiatad more rapidly than 
it does, the Hoav of In^at from the polar regions would 
imuLaise, and the temperature of the interior of the 
globe w’ould iind a, lower level; the differences of 
temjierature in different latitudes w’ould increase, but 
the mean teiuiierature of the globe w'ould diminish. 

There is nothing which, so far as W(^ can jicu'ceive, 
detenniiu'S necessarily, either the (u)nducting or the 
radiating powTr of the earth to its present value. The 
measu]*es of such powers, in differ(mt substances, ditler 
very wddely. If the earth were a globe of pure iron, it 
would conduct heat, probably, twenty times as w^cll as 
it does ; if its surface*, w’ere polished iron, it would only 
radiate*, one-sixth as much as it doCvS. Changes in the 
amount of the condiu^tion and radiation far less than 
tin *sc, would, probably, subvert the wdiole thomud 
constitution of the earth, and make it uninhabitable 
by any of its present vegetabhi or animal tenants. 

One of the results of the huvs of heat, as they exist 
in the globe, is, that, by their action, the thermal state 
tends to a limited condition, wdiich, once •reached, re- 
mains constant and steady, as it now^ is. Tlie oscil- 
lations or excursions from the mean condition, pi'oduced 
by any temporary cause, are rapidly suppressed ; the 
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deviations of seasons from tlieir usual standard pro- 
diic.e only a small and transient effect. The impression 
of an extremely hot day upon tlie ground melts almost 
immediately into the average internal head. The effect 
of a hot summer, in like manner, is soon lost in its 
progress through the globe. If this were otluirwise, if 
the inequalities and oscillations of heat went on, through 
the interior of the earth, retaining the same value, or 
becoming larger and larger, we might have the extreme 
heats or colds of one place making their appearance at 
anothei’ place after a long interval ; like a conflagration 
which creeps along a street and bursts out at a p(dut 
remote from its origin. 

It appears, therefore, that both the present differences 
of climate, and the steadiness of the average at each 
place, depend upon the form of the present laws of 
heat, and on the arbitrary magnitudes which determine 
the rate of conduction and radiation. The bws are 
such as to secure us from increasing and destructive 
incfpialities of heat ; the arbitrary magnitudes are data 
to which the organic wHwld is adjusted. 


Chat’. IX. — The Lam of Heat loitli respect to Water. 

Tin: manlier in which heat is transmitted through 
fluids is altogether different from the mode in which it 
passes through solids ; and hence the waters of the 
earth’s surface produce peculiar effects upon its condi- 
tion as to temperature. Moreover, w^ater is susceptible 
of evaporation in a degree depending upon the increase 
of heat; and in consequence of this property it has 
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most extensive and important fiinetions to uiseiiargo in 
tlie economy of nature. We will consider some of the 
oflices of this iluid. 

I. Heat is camimunicated through water, not hy 
being conducted from one part of the fluid to another, 
as in solid bodies, but (at least principally) l)y bdng 
curried with tl)e parts of the fluid by moaiis of an 
intestine motion. AVater expands and becomes lighter 
by heat, and, therefore, if the upper parts be coohnl 
below the subjacent temperature, this upper portion 
Avill become heavier than tl)at below, bulk for bulk, and 
will descend through it, while the lower portion rises 
to take tlie upper place. In this manner tlie colder 
parts desc(‘nd, and the warmer parts ascend by con- 
trary currents, aiid, l>y their intei’change and mixtuiu, 
1 ‘educe tlie Avliole to a temperature at least as low as 
that of tlie surface. And this equalisation of tem])era- 
ture by means of such currents, is an operation of a 
much more rapid nature than the slow motion of 
conduction by which heat crc'cps through a solid body. 
Hence, alternations of heat and cold, as day and night, 
summer and winter, produce in water ine([ualities of 
temperature much smaller than those which occur in a 
solid bodjL The heat coninmnicaled is less, for trans- 
parent fluids imbibe licat very slowly ; and the cold 
impressed on the surface is soon dilliised through the 
mass by internal circulation. 

Hence it folloAVS that the ocean, which edvers so large 
a portion of the earth, and atiects the temperature of 
the whole surtace liy its influence, produce.^ the ejfect 
of making the alternations of heat and cold much less 
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violent than they would be if this covering were 
rem'oved. The different temperatures of its upper 
and lower parts produce a current whicli draws the 
sea, and by means of tlie sea, the air, towards the mean 
temperature. And this kind of circulation is ])rodu(*ed, 
not only between tlie upper and lower parts, but also 
between distant tracts of the ocean. Tlie groat (hdf 
Stream which rushes out of the Gulf of Mi^xico, and 
runs across the Atlantic to the western shores of 
Europe, carries witli it a ])ortion of the tropical Inait 
into the northern regions : and the returning current 
whicli descends along the coast of Africa, tends to ( ool 
the parts nearer tlu' ecpiator. (Urcait as the difference of 
temperature is in different climates, it would be still 
greater if there were not this equalising and moderating 
power exerted constantly over the whole surface. 
Without this influence, it is probable that tlic two 
polar portions of the earth, whicli are loidced in 
perpetual ice and snow, and almost destitute of life, 
would be much increased. 

We find an illustration of this effect of the ocean on 
temperature, in the jxiculiarities of the climates of 
maritime tracts and islands. The climate of such 
portions of the (?arth, corrected in some measui’c by 
the temperature of the neighbouring sea, is more 
equable than that of places in the same latitudes 
differently situated. Tiondon is cooler in summer 
and warmer In winter than Paris. 

II. Water expands by heat and contracts by cold, as 
lias been already said; and in consequence of this 
property, the coldest portions of the fluid generally 
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occupy the lower purts. Tlie continued progress of 
cold produces congelation. If, therefore, the law just 
mentioned had been strictly true, the lower parts of 
>vater would have been first frozen ; and being once 
frozen, hardly any heat applied at the surfiice could 
have melted them, for the warm lluid could not have 
descended through the colder parts. This is so far the 
case, that in a vessel containing ice at the bottom and 
water at the top, ilumford made the upper fiuid boil 
without thawing the congealed cake below. 

Now, a law of water with respect to heat operating 
in this manner, would have been very inconvenu'ut if 
it had ])revailed in our lak(‘S and seas. They would 
all have had abed of ic(;, incrcjasiug with every occasion, 
till the whole was frozen. We could hawe ]io bodies 
of water, except such ])ools on the surfax^es of these icy 
reservoirs as the siiiumer sun could thaw, to be again 
frozen to thc^ bottom with the first frosty night, '.rho 
law of the regular eontraction of water by cold till it 
hecame ice, would, therefore, he destnudive. of all the 
utility of our seas and lakes. 1 low is this inconvenience 
obviated ? 

It is obviated by a modification of the law which 
takes place wlien the tcunperature approaches this 
limit. Wat(*r contracts by the increase of cold, till 
we come near the Ircezing ttanperaturo ; but tlaai, by 
a furtber increase of cold, it contracts no more, but 
expands till tluj })oiiit at which it bec€)mes ice. It 
contracts in cooling down to 40 degrees of Falii'enhcit's 
tliermomoter ; in (tooling furtber it expands, and when 
cooled to degrees, it freezes. Jlenc(i the great(ist 
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density of tlic fluid is nt 10 degrees, mid water of this 
temperature, or near it, will lie at the bottom with 
cooler water or with ice floating above it. However 
much the surface he cooled, water colder than J 0 cannot 
descend to displace water warmer than itself. Hence 
we can never have ice formed at the bottom of deep 
water. In approaching the freezing point, tlie coldest 
water will rise to tlie surface, and the congelation will 
take place tliere ; and the ice so formed will remain at 
the surface, exposed to the warmth of the sun -beams 
and the air, and will not .survive any long continuance 
of such action. 

Another pc^culiarity in the laws which regulate the 
action of cold on water is, that in the very act of 
freezing a further sudden and considerable expansion 
takes place. Many persons will liave known instances 
of vessels burst by the freezing of water in them. The 
consequence of this expansion is, that the specific 
gravity of ice is less than that of water of any tempera- 
ture ; and it tliereforo always floats in the unfrozen 
fluid. If tliis expansion of crystallisation did not 
exist, ice would float in water whicli was below 10 
degrees, but would sink when the fluid was above that 
temperature : as tlie case is, it floats under all circum- 
stances. The icy remnants of the effects of winter, 
whicli the river carries down its stream, are visible on 
its surface till they melt away ; and the icebergs which 
are detached *from the shores of the polar seas, drift 
idong, exposed to tlie sun and air, as well as to the 
water in which they are immersed. 

These laws of the effect of temperature on water are 
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truly remarkable in their adaptation to the bencfu*ial 
course of tilings at tlio eartli’s surface. AVater eontraets 
liyeold; it thus equalises the temperature of various 
times and places; but if its contraction were continued 
all tlie way to the freezing point, it would bind a great 
part of the earth in fetters of ice. The contraction, 
then, is here replaced by expansion, in a manner which 
but slightly modifies the former etfocts, Avhile it com- 
pletely obviates the bad consecpiences. 'I'ho further 
expansion which takes plact^ at the point of freezing, 
still further facilitati's tlie rapid removal of the icy 
chains, in which parts of the earth’s surface are at 
certain seasons bound. 

AVe do not know' lanv far these law^s of expansion 
arc connected with, and depend on, more remote and 
general i)roperties of this fluid, or of all fluids, fhit 
w’e have no reason to believe tliat, by wliatever nu'aiis 
they operate, they are not law's selected from among 
other law's Avliich might exist, as in fact for other fluids 
other laws do exist. And W'o have all the evidence 
which the most remarkable furtherance of important 
purposes can give us, that they are selected, and selected 
w'ith a beneficial design. 

III. As Avatcr becomes ice by cold, it becomes steam 
by heat. In common language, steam is the name 
given to the vapour of hot Avater; but in fact a vapour 
or steam rises from water at all temperatures, hoAvever 
loAV, and even from ice. The expansive force of this 
vapour increases rapidly as tlie lieat increases ; so that 
when Ave reach the heat of boiling Avater, it operales in 
a far more striking manner than Avhen it is colder ; but 
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in all cases the surface of water is covered with an 
atmosphere of aqueous vapour, the pressure or iemion 
of which is limited by the temperature of the water. 
To each degree of pressure in steam there is a con- 
stituent tempemture corresponding. If the surface of 
water is not pressed by vapour with the force thus 
corresponding to its temperature, an immediate evapo- 
ration will supply the deficiency. We can compare 
the tension of such vapour witli that of our common 
atmosphere ; the pressure of tlie latter is meiisured 
by the baromctri(*al column, about thirty inches of 
mercury ; that of wateiy vapour is c(pial to one inch o^‘ 
mercury at the constituent temperature of HO degrees, 
and to one-fifth of an inch at tlie temperature of '^2 
degrees. 

Hence, if that part of the atmosphere whicli (*onsists 
of common air were annihilated, there would still 
remain an atmos])here of aqueous vapour, arising from 
the watei’s and moist parts of tlie earth; and in tlie 
existing state of things this vapour rises in the atmo- 
sphere of dry air. Its distribution and effects are 
materially influenced by the vehicle in which it is thus 
carried, as w'c shall hereafter notice ; but at ])resont 
we have to observe the exceeding utiliti/ of water in this 
shape. We remark how^ suitable and indispensable to 
the well-being of the creation it is, that the fluid should 
possess the property of assuming such a form under 
such cinnint^Htances. 

The moisture which floiits in the atmosjihere is of 
most essential use to vegetable life."' “ The leaves 
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of living plants appear to act upon this vapour in its 
elastic*, form, and to absorb it. Some vegetn.bles inevease 
in weight from this cause when suspended in the 
atmosphere and unconnected with the soil, as the 
house-leek and the aloe. In very intense heats, and 
when the soil is dry, the life of plants seems to be 
preserved by the absorbent power of their leaves.” It 
follows from wliat has ah*eady been said, that, with 
an increasing heat of the atmosphere, an increasing 
quantity of vapour will rise into it, if supplied from 
any quarter. Hence it appears that aqueous vapour 
is most abundant in the atmosphere when it is most 
needed for the purposes of life ; and that when other 
sources of moisture are cut off, this is most co})ious. 

IV. ClomU are pi’oduced by acpieoiis vapour when it 
returns to the state of water. Tliis process is con- 
(lenmtioii, the reverse of cvaj)oratiou. When va])our 
exists in the atmosphere, if in any manner the tempe- 
rature becomes lower than the const itmnt tcnipcrainre^ 
requisite for the maintenance of the vapoury state, 
some of the steam will be condensed and will become 
water. It is in this manner that the ciui of steam 
from the spout of a. boiling tea-kettle becomes visible, 
being cooled down as it rushes to the ah’. The steam 
condenses into a line watery powder, which is carried 
about by the little aerial cairrt'nts. Cdoiids are of tlu^ 
same nature with such curls, the condensation being 
generally produced wlien air, charged \^itli aqiu'oiis 
vapour, is mixed witli a colder current, or lias its 
temperature diminished in any other manner. 

Clouds, while they retain that shape, ai*e of the 
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most essential use to vegetable and animal life. Idicy 
moderate tlic fervour of tlic sun, in a manner agreeable, 
to a greater or less degree, in all climates, and grateful 
no less to vegetables than to animals. Dubamel says 
tliat plants grow more during a Aveek of cloudy Aveatlier 
than a month of diy and hot. It lias been observed 
that vegetables are far more refreshed by being watered 
in cloudy than in clear Aveather. In tlui latter case, 
probably the supply of fluid is too rapidly carried olf by 
evaporation. Clouds also moderate the alternations of 
temperature, by cluicking tlie radiation from the earth. 
Tlic coldest nights are those Avhich occur under v 
cloudless Avinter sky. 

The uses of clouds, therefore, in this stage of their 
history, are by no means inconsiderable, and seem to 
indicate to us that the laAVS of their formation Avere 
constructed Avith a view to the purposes of organised 
life. 

V. Clouds produce rain. In the formation of a cloud 
the precii)itation of moisture probably forms a fine 
poicdcr, Avhich remains suspended in the air in 
consecpience of the minuteness of its particles : but if 
from any cause the precipitation is collected in larger 
portions, and becomes dro})^, these descend by their 
weight and produce a shoAver. 

Thus rain is another of the consequences of the 
properties of Avater Avith respect to heat ; its uses are 
the results of the laAVS of evaporation and condensation. 
These uses, Avith reference to plants, are too obAuous 
and too numerous to be described. It is evident that 
on its quantity and distribution depend in a great 
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measure the prosperity of the vegetable kingdom : and 
different climates arc fitted for different ])roductious, 
no less by the relations of dry weather and showers, 
than by those of hot and cold. 

VI. lietiirning back still further in the changes whicli 
cold can produce on water, we come to snow and icc : 
snow being apparently frozen cloud or vapour, aggre- 
gated by a confused action of crystalline laws ; and ice 
being water in its fluid state, solidified by the same 
crystalline forces. The impression of these agents on 
the animal feelings is generally unpleasant, and we are 
ill the liabit of considering them as symptoms of the 
power of winter to interrupt that state of tlie elements 
in which they arc subservient to life. Yet, even in this 
form, they are not without their uses.'^ Snow and 
ice are bad conductors of cold ; and when the ground 
is covered with snow, or tlie surface of the soil or of 
water is frozen, the roots or bulbs of plants beneath 
are protected by the congealed water from the influence 
of the atmosphere, the temperature of which, in northern 
winters, is usually very much below the freezing point ; 
and tliis water becomes the first nourishment of the 
plant in early spring. The expansion of water during 
its congelation, at which time its volume increases 
one-twelfth, and its contraction in bulk during a thaw, 
tend to pulverise the soil, to separate its parts from 
each other, and to make it more permeable to tlie 
influence of the air.” In consequence of the same 
slowness in the conduction of lieat which snow thus 
possesses, the arctic traveller finds his bed of snov/ of 
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no intolerable coldness; the Esquimaux is sheltered 
from the hiclemency of the season in liis snow hut, and 
travels rapidly and agreeably over the frozen surhice 
of tlie sea. The uses of those arrangements, which at 
first a])peur productive only of pain and inconvenience, 
ar(^ well suited to give confidence and hope to our 
researches for such usefulness in every part of the 
creation. Tlu^y have thus a peculiar value in adding 
connexion and universality to our perception of beiie- 
ficial design. 

YU. There is a peculiar circumstance still to be 
noticed in the changes from ice to water and from 
wat(‘r to steam. These (Jianges take places at a ))arti- 
cular and invariable dc'gree of lieat ; yet they do ]iot 
take place suddenly when we inci'ease the heat to this 
degree. This is a, very curious arrangement. The 
temperature viakes a stand, as it were, at the point 
where thaw and where boiling take place. It is 
necessary to a))ply a considerable quantity of heat to 
produce these elfects; all which heat disa])pears, or 
becomes latent, as it is called. We cannot raise the 
temperature of a thawing mass of ice till we have 
thawed the whole. We cannot raise tlie temperature 
of boiling water, or of steam rising from it, till we have 
converted all the water into steam. Any heat that we 
apply while these changes are going on is absorbed in 
producing the changes. 

The consequences of this property of latent heat are 
very important. It is on this account that the changes 
now spoken of necessarily occupy a considerable time. 
Each part in succession must have a proper degree of 
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heat applied to it. If it were otherwise, thaw and 
evaporiition must be iiistaiitaiieous ; at the first toucli 
of warmth, all the snow which lies on the roofs of our 
house's would descend like a water-spout into tlie 
strecds: all that whicli rests on tln^ ground would rusli 
like an inundation into the Avater courses. 'I'he luit of 
the Esquimaux Avould vanish lik(^ a lioiise in a panto- 
mime' : tlie icy iloor of tlie river Avould be gone witliout 
giving any Avarning to the skater or tlu^ traveler : and 
AAdien, in lieating our Avater, m) reached the boiling 
point, the Avliolc fluid Avould “flasliinto steam,” (to use 
the expression of engineers,) and dissipate itself in 
the atmosphere, or scdtle in deAv on tlie neighbouring 
objects. 

It is obviously necessary for the puriioses of human 
life, that these changes should be ol‘ a more gradual 
and manageable kind than such as we have now 
described. Yet this gradual jirogress of frt'e/ing and 
thaAving, of evaporation and (auuhaisation, is produced, 
so far as Ave can discover, by a particular contrivance. 
Like the freezing of Avater from the top, or the floating 
of ice, the moderatimi of the I’ate of these changes 
seems to be the result of a violation of a law : that is, 
the simple rule regarding the eflecds of change of tem- 
])crature, Avhich at first sight appears to be tlui law, 
and Avhich, from its simplicity, Avoiild seem to us the 
most obvious law for these as Avell as other cases, is 
modified at certain critical points, so as* to produce 
these advantageous effects: — Avhy may we not say in 
order to produce such effects ? 

VIII. Another office of water, which it discharges by 
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means of its relations to lieat, is that of supplying our 
sprhrjs. There (‘an be no doubt that tlic old liypothcscs, 
which represent springs as drawing their supplies from 
large subterranean reservoirs of water, or from the sea 
by a process of subterraneous filtration, arc erroneous 
and untenable. The quantity of evaporation from water 
and from wet ground is found to he amply sufficient 
to supply the requisite drain. ]Mr. Dalton calculated^ 
that the quantity of rain which falls in hhiglaiid 
is thirty-six inches a year. Of tliis he reckoned 
that thirteen indies doW off to the sea by the rivers, 
and that the remaining twenty-three inclu's are raised 
again from the ground by evaporation. Tlie thirteen 
inclios of water are of course supplied hy evaporation 
from the sea, and are carried back to tlic land through 
the atmosphere. Vapour is perpetually rising from the 
ocean, and is condensed in the hills and high lands, 
and through their pores and crevices descends, till it is 
deflected, collected, and ('onducted out to the day, by 
some stratum or channel wliich is watertight. The 
condensation which takes place in the liigher parts of 
a country, may easily be recognised in the mists and 
rains which are the frequent occupants of such regions. 
The coldness of the atmospliere and other causes pre- 
cipitate the moisture in clouds and showers, and in the 
former as well as in the latter shape, it is condensed 
and absorbed hy the cool ground. Thus a i)erpetual 
and compound circulation of the waters is kept up ; a 
narrower circle between the eva])oration and precipita- 
tion of the land itself, the rivers and streams only 
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occasionally and partially forming a portion of the 
circuit ; and a wider interchange between the sea and 
the lands which feed tlic springs, the water ascending 
perpetually by a thousand currents through the air, and 
descending by the gradually converging branches of the 
rivers, till it is again returned into tlic great reservoir 
of the ocean. 

In every country, these two portions of the aqueous 
circulation have their regular, and nearly constant, 
proportion. In this kingdom the relative quantities 
are, as we have said, and IJI. A due distribution of 
tliese circulating fluids in each country appears to be 
necessary to its organic health ; to the habits of vege- 
tables, and of man. We have every reason to believe 
that it is kei)t up from year to year as steadily as tlie 
circulation of the blood in tlie veins and arteries of 
man. It is maintained ])y machinery very diflerent, 
indeed, from that of the human system, but apparently 
as well, and therefore we may say as clearly, as that, 
adapted to its purposes. 

By this machinery we have a connection established 
between the atmospheric changes of remote countries, 
llaiiis in England are often introduced by a south-east 
wind. ''Vapour brought to us by such a wind, must 
have been generated in countries to the south and east 
of our island. It is therefore, probably, in tlie extensive 
valleys watered by tlie Meuse, the Moselle, and the 
JUiine, if not from the more distant Elbe, with the 
Oder and the Weser, that the water rises, in the midst 
of sunshine, which is soon afterwards to form our 
clouds, and pour down our thunder-showers.” "Drought 
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and sunshine in one part of Europe may be as neces- 
sary to the production of a wet season in another, as it 
is on the great scale of the continents of Africa and 
South America ; where the plains, during one half the 
year, are burnt up, to feed the springs of the moun- 
tains ; which in their turn contribute to inundate the 
fertile valleys^^ and prepare them for a luxuriant vege- 
tation.”'^ The properties of water which regard heat 
make one vast watering-engine of the atmosphere. 


Chap. X.~Tlte Lmos of Heat with respect to A ir, 

We have seen in the preceding chapter, how many 
and how important arc the oflices discharged by the 
aqueous part of the atmosphere. The aqueous part is, 
however, a very small i)art only : it may vary, perhaps, 
from less than l-lOOdth to nearly as much as l-2()th 
in weight of the whole aerial ocean. We have to offer 
some considerations with regard to the remainder of 
the mass. 

I. Tn the first place we may observe that the aiirial 
atmosphere is necessary as a vehicle for the aqueous 
vapour. Salutary as is the operation of this last 
element to the whole organised creation, it is a sub- 
stance wliich would not have answered its purposes if 
it had been administered pure. It requires to be 
diluted and associated with dry air, to make it service- 
able. A' little consideration will show tliis. 

We can suppose the earth with no atmosphere except 
the vapour which arises from its watery parts : and if 
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we suppose also the equatorial parts of the globe to be 
hot, and the polar parts cold, we may easily see what 
would be the consequence. The waters at the equator, 
and near the equator, would produce steam of greater 
elasticity, rarity, and temperature, than that which 
occupies the regions further polewards; and such steam, 
as it came in contact with the colder vapour of a higher 
latitude, would be precipitated into the form of water. 
Hence there would be a perpetual current of steam 
from the equatorial parts towards each pole, which 
would be condensed, would fall to the surface, and How 
back to the equator in the form of fluid. We should 
have a circulation which might be regarded as a species 
of regulated distillation.^ On a globe so constituted, 
the sky of the equatorial zone would be perpetually 
cloudless; but in all other latitudes we should have an 
uninterrupted shroud of clouds, fogs, rains, and, near 
the poles, a continual fall of snow. This would be 
balanced by a constant flow of the currents of the 
ocean from each pole towards the equator. We should 
have an excessive circulation of moisture, but no suii- 
sliine, and probably only minute changes in the intensity 
and appearances of one eternal drizzle or shower. 

It is plain that this state of things would but ill 
answer the ends of vegetable and animal life : so that 
even if the lungs of animals and the leaves of plants 
were so constructed as to breathe steam instead of air, 
an atmosphere of unmixed steam would del)rive those 
creatures of most of the other external conditions of 
their weU-being. 
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The real state of things which we enjoy, the steam 
being mixed in our breath and in our sky in a moderate 
quantity, gives rise to results very different from those 
which have been described. The machinery by which 
these results are produced is not a little curious. It is, 
in fact, the machinery of the lucather, and therefore the 
reader will not be surprised to find it both complex and 
apparently uncertain in its working. At the same time 
some of the general principles which govern it seem 
now to be pretty well made out, and they offer no small 
evidence of beneficent arrangement. 

Besides our atmosphere of aqueous vapour, we have 
another and fiir larger atmosphere of common air; a 
permanently elastic fluid, that is, one which is not con- 
densed into a liquid form by pressure or cold, such as 
it is exposed to in the order of natural events. The 
pressure of the dry air is about 20^ inches of mercury; 
that of the watery vapour, perhaps, half an inch. Now 
if we had the earth quite dry, and covered with an 
atmosphere of dry air, we can trace in a great measure 
what would be the results, supposing still the equatorial 
zone to be hot, and the temperature of the surface to 
decrease perpetually as Ave advance into higher lati- 
tudes. The ail* at the equator would be rarefied by the 
heat, and would be peiq)etually displaced below by the 
denser portions which belong to cooler latitudes. We 
should have a current of air from the equator to tlie 
poles in \\ie higher regions of the atmosphere, and at 
the surface a returning cmxent setting towards the 
equator to fill up the void so created. Such aerial 
currents, combined with the rotatory motion of the 
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earth, would produce oblique winds ; and we have, in 
fiict, instances of winds so produced, in the trade winds, 
which between the tropics blow constantly from the 
quarters between east and north, and are, we know, 
balanced by opposite currents in higher regions. The 
effect of a heated surface of land would be the same as 
that of the heated zone of the equator, and would attract 
to it a sea breeze during the day time, a phenomenon, 
as we also know, of perpetual occurrence. 

Now a mass of dry air of such a character as this, is 
by far the dominant part of our atmosphere; and hence 
carries with it in its motions the thinner and smaller 
eddies of aqueous vapour. The latter fluid may be 
considered as permeating and moving in tlie interstices 
of the former, as a spring of water flows through a sand 
rock.^ The lower current of air is, as has been said, 
directed towards the equator, and hence it resists the 
motion of the steam, the tendency of which is in the 
opposite direction ; and prevents or much retards that 
continual flow of hot vapour into colder regions, by 
which a constant precipitation would take place in the 
latter situations. 

If, in this state of things, the flow of the current of 
air, which blows from any colder place into a warmer 
region, be retarded or stopped, the aqueous vapours 
will now be able to make their way to the colder point, 
wliere they will be precipitated in clouds or slxowers. 

Thus, in the lower part of the atmosphere, there are 
tendencies to a current of aii’ in one direction, and a 
current of vapour in the oi)posite; and these tendencies 
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exist in the average weather of places situated at a 
moderate distance from the equator. The air tends 
from the colder to the warmer parts, the vapour from 
the warmer to the colder. 

The various distribution of land and sea, and many 
other causes, make these currents far from simple. 
But in general the air current predominates, and keeps 
the skies clear and the moisture dissolved. Occasional 
and irregular occurrences disturb this predominance ; 
the moisture is then precipitated, the skies arc clouded, 
and the clouds may descend in copious rains. 

These alternations of fair weather and showers 
api)ear to be much more favourable to vegetable and 
animal life than any uniform course of weather could 
have been. To produce this variety, we have two 
antagonist forces, by the struggle of which sucli changes 
occur. Steam and air, two transparent and elastic 
fluids, expansible by heat, are in many respects and 
properties very like each other. Yet the same heat, 
similarly applied to the globe, produces at the surface 
currents of these fluids, tending in opposite directions. 
And these currents mix and balance, conspire and 
interfere, so that our trees and fields have alternately 
water and sunshine ; our fruits and gi’ain are succes- 
sively developed and matured. Why should such laws 
of heat and elastic fluids so obtain, and be so com- 
bined? Is it not in order that they may be fit for 
such ofiice^? There is here an arrangement, which 
no chance could have produced. The details of this 
apparatus may be beyond our power of tracing; its 
springs may be out of our sight. Such circumstances 
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do not make it the less a curious and beautiful coU' 
trivance : they need not prevent our recognising the 
skill and benevolence which we can discover. 

II. J3ut we have not yet done with the machinery of 
the weather. In ascending from the earth’s surface 
through the atmosphere, we lind a remarkable difference 
in the heat and in the pressure of tlie air. It becomes 
much colder, and niucli lighter; men’s feelings tell 
them this ; and the thermometer and barometer con- 
firm these indications. And here again we find some- 
thing to remark. 

Ill both the simple atmospheres of which we hav('. 
spoken, the one of air and the one of steam, the pro- 
perty which we have mentioned must exist. In eacli 
of them, both the temperature and the tension would 
diminish in ascending. But they would diminish at 
very different rates. The temperature, for instance, 
would decrease much more rapidly for the same height 
ill dry air than in steam. If we begin with a tempera- 
ture of 80 degrees at the surface, on ascending 5,000 
feet the steam is still 76^ degrees, the am is only 01^ 
dcgi’ees; at 10,000 feet, the steam is 78 degrees, the 
air 483 degrees; at 15,000 feet, steam is at 70 degrees; 
air has fallen below the freezing point to 31^ degrees. 
Hence these two atmospheres cannot exist together 
without modifying one another : one must heat or cool 
the other, so that tlie coincident parts may be of the 
same temperature. This accordingly does' take place, 
and this effect influences verj^ greatly the constitution 
of the atmosphere. For the most part, the steam is 
compelled to accommodate itself to the temperature of 
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the air, the latter being of much the greater bulk. But 
if the upper parts of the aqueous vapour be cooled 
down to the temperature of the air, they will not by 
any means exert on the lower parts of the same vapour 
so great a pressure as the gaseous form of these could 
bear. Hence, there will be a deficiency of moisture in 
the lower part of the atmosphere, and if water exist 
there it will rise by evaporation, the surface feeling an 
insufficient tension; and there will thus be a fresh 
supply of vapour upwards. As, however, the upper 
regions already contain as much as their temperature 
will support in the state of gas, a precipitation will now 
take place, and the fluid thus formed will descend till 
it arrives in a lower region, where the tension and 
temperature are again adapted to its evaporation. 

Thus, we can liave no equilibrium in such an atmo- 
sphere, but a perpetual circulation of vapour between 
its upper and lower parts. The currents of air which 
move about in different directions, at different altitudes, 
will be difterently charged with moisture, and as they 
touch and mingle, lines of cloud are formed, whicli 
grow and join, and are spread out in floors, or rolled 
together in piles. These, again, by an additional acces- 
sion of humidity, are formed into drops, and descend in 
showers into the lower regions, and if not evaporated 
in their fall, reach the surface of the earth. 

The varying occurrences thus produced, tend to 
multiply and extend their own variety. The ascend- 
ing streams of vapour carry with them that latent heat 
belonging to their gaseous state, which, when they are 
condensed, they give out as sensible heat. They thus 
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raise the temperature of the upper regions of air, and 
occasion changes in the pressure and motion of its 
currents. The clouds, again, by shading the surface of 
the earth from the sun, diminish the evaporation by 
which their own substance is supplied, and the heating 
effects by which currents are caused. Even the mere 
mechanical effects of the currents of fluid on the dis- 
tribution of its own pressure, and the dynamical con- 
ditions of its motion, are in a high degree abstruse in 
their principles and complex in their results. It need 
not be wondered, therefore, if tlie study of this subject 
is very difficult and entangled, and our knowledge, after 
all, very imperfect. 

In the midst of all this ai)parent confusion, however, 
we can see much that we can understand. And, among 
other things, we may notice some of the consequences 
of tlie difference of the laws of temperature followed by 
steam and by air in going upwards. One important 
result is that the atmosphere is much drier, near the 
surface, than it would have been if the laws of density 
and temperature had been the same for both gases. 
If this had been so, the air would always have been 
saturated with vapour. It would have contained as 
much as the existing temperature could support, and 
the slightest cooling of any object would have covered 
it with a watery film like dew. As it is, the air contains 
much less than its full quantity of vapour : we may 
often cool an object 10, 20, or 30 degl*ees witliout 
obtaining a deposition of water upon it, or reaching the 
deic-point, as it is called. To have had such a drij^ping 
state of the atmosphere as the former arrangement 
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would Jiave produced, would have been inconvenient, 
and, so far as we can judge, unsuited to vegetables as 
well' as animals. No evaporation from the surface of 
either could have taken place under such conditions. 

The sizes and forms of clouds appear to depend on 
the same circumstance, of the air not being saturated 
with moisture. And it is seemingly much better that 
clouds should be comparatively small and well defined, 
as they are, than that they should fill vast depths of 
the atmosphere with a thin mist, which would have 
been the consequence . of the imaginary condition of 
things just mentioned. 

Here then we have another remarkable exliibition of 
two laws, in two nearly similar gaseous iluids, producing 
effects alike in kind, but different in degree, and by the 
play of their difference giving rise to a new set of 
results, peculiar in their nature and beneficial in their 
tendency. The form of the laws of air and of steam 
with regard to heat might, so far as we can see, have 
been more similar, or more dissimilar, than it now is ; 
the rate of each law might have had a different amount 
from its present one, so as quite to alter the relation 
of the two. By the laws having such forms and 
such rates as they have, effects are produced, 
some of which we can distinctly perceive to be bene- 
ficial. Perhaps most persons will feel a strong per- 
suasion, that if we understood the operation of these 
laws more distinctly, we should see still more clearly 
the beneficial tendency of these effects, and should 
probably discover others, at present concealed in the 
apparent perplexity of the subject. 
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III. From what has been said, we may see, in a 
general way, both the causes and the effects of winds, 
Tliey arise from any disturbance by temperature, 
motion, pressure, &c., of the equilibrium of the atmo^ 
sphere, and are the efforts of nature to restore the 
balance. Their office in the economy of nature is to 
carry heat and moisture from one tract to another, and 
they are the great agents in the distribution of tempe- 
rature and the changes of weather. Other purposes 
might easily be ascribed to them in the business of the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and in the arts of 
human life, of which we shall not liere treat. That 
character in which we now consider them, that of the 
machinery of atmospheric clianges, and thus, imme- 
diately or remotely, the instruments of atmosplieric 
influences, cannot well be refused them by any 
person. 

IV. Tliere is still one reflection which ought not to 
be omitted. All the changes of the weather, even the 
most violent tempests and torrents of rain, may be 
considered as oscillations about the mean or average 
condition belonging to each place. All these oscilla- 
tions are limited and transient ; the storm spends its 
fury, the inundation passes off, the sky clears, the 
calmer course of nature succeeds. In the forces which 
produce this derangement, there is a provision for 
making it short and moderate. The oscillation stops 
of itself, like the rolling of a ship, wheli no longer 
impelled by the wind. Now, why should this be so ? 
Why should the oscillations, produced by tlie conflict 
of so many laws, seemingly quite unconnected with 
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eacli other, be of this converging and subsiding cha- 
racter? Would it be so under all arrangements? 
Is it a matter of mechanical necessity that disturbance 
must end in the restoration of the medium condition ? 
By no means. There may be an utter subversion of 
the equilibrium. The ship may roll too far, and may 
capsise. The oscillations may go on, becoming larger 
and larger, till all trace of the original condition is 
lost ; till new forces of inequality and disturbance are 
brought into play ; and disorder and irregularity may 
succeed, without apparent limit or check in its own 
nature, like the spread of a conflagration in a ci.,y. 
This is a possibility in any combination of mechanical 
forces ; why does it not hai)pen in the one now before 
us ? By what good fortune are the powers of heat, of 
water, of steam, of air, the effects of the earth's annual 
and diurnal motions, and probably other causes, so 
adjusted, that through all their struggles the elemental 
world goes on, upon the whole, so quietly and steadily ? 
Why is the whole fabric of the weather never utterly 
deranged, its balance lost irrecoverably ? Why is 
there not an eternal conflict, such as the poets imagine 
to take place in their chaos ? 

“ For Hot, Cold, Moist, and Dry, four champions fierce, 

Strive here for mastery, and to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms : — 

to whom these most adhere 
He rules a moment : Chaos umpire sits. 

And by decision more embroils the fray.” * 


A state of things something like that which Milton 
• Par. Lost, b. ii. 
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here seems to have imagined is, so far as we know, not 
mechanically impossible. It might have continued to 
obtain, if Hot and Cold, and Moist and Dry had not 
been compelled to “ run into their places.” It will be 
hereafter seen, that in the comparatively simple problem 
of the solar system, a number of very peculiar adjust- 
ments were requisite, in order that the system might 
retain a permanent form, in order that its motions 
might have their cycles, its perturbations their limits 
and period. The problem of the combination of such 
laws and materials as enter into the constitution of the 
atmosphere, is one manifestly of much greater com- 
plexity, and indeed to us probably of insurmountable 
difficulty as a mechanical problem. But all that inves- 
tigation and analogy teach us, tends to show that it will 
resemble the other problem in the nature of its result ; 
and that certain relations of its data, and of the laws 
of its elements, are necessary requisites, for securing 
the stability of its mean condition, and for giving a 
small and periodical character to its deviations from 
such a condition. 

It would then be probable, from this reflection alone, 
that in determining the quantity and the law and 
intensity of the forces, of earth, water, air, and heat, 
the same regard has been shown to the permanency 
and stability of the terrestrial system, which may be 
traced in the adjustment of the masses, distances, 
positions, and motions of the bodies of the celestial 
machine. 

This permanency appears to be, of itself, a suitable 
object of contrivance. The purpose for which the 
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world was made could be answered only by its being 
preserved. But it has appeared, from the preceding 
part of this and the former cliapter, that this per- 
manence is a permanence of a state of things adapted 
by the most remarkable and multiplied combinations 
to the well-being of man, of animals, of vegetables. 
The adjustments and conditions therefore, beyond the 
reach of our investigation as they are, by which its 
permanence is secured, must be conceived as fitted 
to add, in each of the instances above adduced, to 
the admiration which the several manifestations of 
Intelligent Beneficence are calculated to excite. 

Chap. XL — The Laws of Electricity, 

Electricity undoubtedly exists in tlie atmosphere 
in most states of the air ; but we know very imper- 
fectly the laws of this agent, and are still more ignorant 
of its atmospheric oi)eration. The present state of 
science does not therefore enable us to perceive those 
adaptations of its laws to its uses, which we can discover 
in those cases where the laws and the uses are both of 
them more apparent. 

We can, however, easily make out that electrical 
agency plays a very considerable part among the clouds, 
in their usual conditions and changes. This may be 
easily shown by Franklin’s experiment of the, electrical 
kite. The clouds are sometimes positively, sometimes 
negatively, charged, and the rain which descends from 
them offers also indications of one or other kind of 
electricity. The changes of wind and alterations of the 
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form of the clouds are generally accompanied with 
'changes in these electrical indications. Eveiy one 
knows that a thunder-cloud is strongly charged with 
the electric fluid, (if it he a fluid,) and that the stroke 
of the lightning is an electrical discharge. We Jiiay 
add that it appears, by recent experiments, that a 
transfer of electricity between plants and the atmo- 
sphere is perpetually going on during the process of 
vegetation. 

We cannot trace very exactly the precise circum- 
stances, in the occurrences of the atmospheric regions, 
which depend on the influence of the laws of electricity : 
but we are tolerably certain, from what lias been 
already noticed, that if these laws did not exist, or were 
very different from what they now are, tlie action of the 
clouds and winds, and the course of vegetation, would 
also be other than it lunv is. 

It is therefore at any rate very probable that elec- 
tricity has its appointed and important purposes in 
the economy of tlie atmosphere. And this being so, 
we may see a use in the thunder-storm and the stroke 
of the lightning. These violent events are, with regard 
to the electricity of the atmosphere, what winds are 
with regard to heat and moisture. They restore the 
equilibrium where it has been disturbed, and carry the 
fluid from places where it is superfluous, to others 
where it is deficient. 

We are so constituted, however, that these crises 
impress almost every one with ti feeling of awe. Tlie 
deep lowering gloom of the thunder- cloud, the over- 
whelming burst of the explosion, the flash from which 
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the steadiest eye shrinks, and the irresistible arrow of 
the lightning which no earthly substance can withstand, * 
speak of something fearful, even independently of the 
personal danger which they may whisper. They 
convey, far more than any other appearance does, the 
idea of a superior and mighty power, manifesting dis- 
pleasure and threatening punishment. Yet we find 
that this is not the language which they speak to the 
physical inquirer : he sees these formidable symptoms 
only as the means or the consequences of good. What 
office the thunderbolt and the whirlwind may have in 
the moral world, we cannot here discuss : but certai; ily 
he must speculate as far beyond the limits of philosophy 
as of piety, who pretends to have learnt that there 
their work has more of evil than of good. In the 
natural world, these apparently destructive agents are, 
like all the other movements and appearances of the 
atmosphere, parts of a great scheme, of which every 
discoverable purpose is marked with beneficence as well 
as wisdom. 


CnAr. XII. — The Laws of Magnetism, 

Magnetism has no very obvious or apparently 
extensive office in the mechanism of the atmosphere 
and the earth : but the mention of it may be intro- 
duced, because its ascertained relations to the other 
powers which exist in the system are well suited to 
show us the connection subsisting throughout tlie 
universe, and to check the suspicion, if any such should 
arise, that any law of nature is without its use. The 
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parts of creation wlieii these uses are most obscure, 
are precisely those parts when the laws themselves are 
least known. 

When indeed we consider the vast service of which 
magnetism is to man, by supplying him with tliat 
invaluable instrument the mariner's compass, many 
persons will require no fm*tlier evidence of this pro- 
perty being introduced into the frame of things with a 
worth}^ purpose. As liowever, we have hitherto excluded 
UHC in the arts from our line of argument, ive shall not 
here make any exception in favour of navigation, and 
what we shall observe belongs to another view of the 
subject. 

IMagnetism lias been discovered in modern times to 
have so close a connexion ivith galvanism, that they 
may be said to be almost different aspects of the same 
agent. All tlio phenomena whicli we can produce with 
magnets, we can imitate with coils of galvanic wire. 
Tliat galvanism exists in the earth, wc need no proof. 
Electricity, which appears to differ from galvanic 
currents, much in the same manner in which a fluid at 
rest differs from a fluid in motion, appears to be only 
galvanism in equilibrium, is there in abundance ; and 
recently, Mr. Fox* has shown by experiment that 
metalliferous veins, as they lie in the earth, exercise a 
galvanic influence on each other. Something of this 
kind might have been anticipated ; for masses of metal 
in contact, if they differ in temperatufe or otlier 
circumstances, are known to produce a galvanic 
current. Hence we have undoubtedly streams of galvanic 


* Phil Trans., 1831. 
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influence moving along in the earth. Whether or not 
such causes as these produce the directive power of 
the magnetic needle, we cannot here pretend to decide; 
they can liardly fail to affect it. The Aurora Borealis 
too, probably an electrical plienomenon, is said, under 
particular circumstances, to agitate the magnetic needle. 
It is not surprising, therefore, tliat, if electricity have 
an important office in the atmosphere, magnetism 
should exist in the earth. It seems, likely, tliat the 
magnetic properties of tlie earth may be (collateral 
results of the existence of the same cause by which 
electrical agency operates ; an agency which, as we 
have already S(^en, has important offices in the processes 
of vegetable life. And thus magnetism belongs to the 
same system of beneficial contrivance to which elec- 
tricity has been already traced. 

We see, however, on this subject very dimly and a 
very small way. It can hardly be doubted that 
magnetism has other functmns than those we have 
noticed. 


Chap. XIII. — The Properiks of Light vulk regard fo Vegetation. 

The illuminating jiower of light will come under our 
consideration hereafter. Its agency, with regard to 
organic life, is too important not to be noticed, though 
this must be done briefly. Light appears to be as neces- 
sary to the liealth of plants as air or moisture. A plant 
may, indeed, grow without it, but it does not appear 
that a species could be so continued. Under such a 
privation, the parts which are usually green, assume a 
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white colour, as is the case with vegetables grown in a 
cellar, or protected by a covering for tlie sake of 
producing this very effect ; thus, celery is in this 
manner blanched, or etiolatech 

The part of the process of vegetable life for which 
liglit is especially esseiitial, appears to be the functions 
of tlic leaves ; these are affected by tliis agent in a 
very remarkable manner. The moisture which plants 
imbibe is, by tlieir vital energies, carried to their leaves; 
and is tliere brought in contact with the atmosphere, 
wliicih, besides other ingredients, contains, in general, 
a portion of carbonic acid. So long as light is present, 
the leaf decomposes tlie carbonic acid, appropriates 
tlie carbon to the formation of its own proper juices, 
and returns the disengaged oxj^geii into the atmos- 
pliere ; thus restoring the atmospheric air to a con- 
dition in which it is more fitted than it was before for 
the support of animal life. The plant thus prepares the 
support of life for other creatures at the same time that 
it absorbs its ovvii. llie greenness of those nieml)ers 
which affect tliat colour, and the disengagement of 
oxygen, are the indications tlnit its vital powers are in 
healthful action : as soon as we remove liglit from the 
plant, these indications cease : it has no longer power to 
imbibe carbon and disengage ox)^gen, but, on the con- 
trary, it gives back some of the carbon already obtained, 
and robs the atmosphere of oxygen for the purpose of 
re-converting this into carbonic acid. 

It cannot well be conceived that such effects of light 
on vegetables, as we have described, sliould occur, if 
that agent, of whatever nature it is, and those organs. 
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had not been adapted to each other. But the subject 
is here introduced that the reader may the more readily 
receive the conviction of combining purpose which 
must arise, on finding that an agent, possessing these 
very peculiar chemical properties, is employed to 
produce also those effects of illumination, vision, &c., 
which form the most obvious portion of the properties 
of light. 


Chap. XlW—SoumL 

Besides the function which air discharges as the 
great agent in the changes of meteorology and vege- 
tation, it has another office, also of great and extensive 
importance, as the vehicle of sound. 

I. The communication of sound through the air takes 
place by means of a process altogether different from 
anything of which we have yet spoken : namely, by the 
propagation of minute vihrations of the particles from 
one part of the fluid mass to another, without any local 
motion of the fluid itself. 

Perhaps we may most distinctly conceive tlie kind of 
effect here spoken of, by comparing it to the motion 
produced by the wind in a field of standing corn ; 
grassy waves travel visibly over the field, in the direction 
in which the wind blows, but this appearance of an 
object moving is delusive. The only real motion is 
that of thd ears of grain, of which eacli goes and 
returns, as the stalk stoops and recovers itself. This 
motion affects successively uline of ears in the direction 
of the wind, and affects simultaneously all those ears of 
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which the elevation or depression forms one visible 
wave. The elevations and depressions are propagated 
in a constant direction, while the parts with which the 
space is filled only vibrate to and fro. Of exactly siicli 
a nature is the propagation of sound through the air. 
The particles of air go and return through very minute 
spaces, and this vibratory motion runs through the 
atmosphere from the sounding body to the ear. Waves, 
not of elevation and depression, but of condensation 
and rarefaction, are transmitted ; and the sound tlius 
becomes an object of sense to the organ. 

Anotlier familiar instance of the propagation of 
vibrations we have in the circles on llie surface of 
smooth water, whicli diverge from the point where it is 
touched by a small object, as a drop of rain. In the 
beginning of a siiowcr for instance, wlien tlie drops 
come distinct, though frequent, we may se('. ca(*]i drop 
giving rise to a ring, formed of two or tliree close 
concentric circles, which grow and spread, leaving the 
interior of the circles smooth, and griulually reaching 
parts of the surface more and more distant from their 
origin. In this instance, it is clearly not a portion of 
the water which flows onwards; hut tlie disturbance, 
the rise and fall of the surface which makes the ring- 
formed waves, passes into Avider and wider circles, and 
thus the undulation is transmitted from its starting- 
place, to points in all directions on the surface of the 
fluid. * 

The diffusion of these ring-formed iiiicliilatious fi‘om 
their centre resembles the diffusion of a sound from 
the place wdiere it is produced to the points where it is 
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heard. Tlie disturbance, or vibration, by which it is 
conveyed, travels at the same rate in all directions, and 
the waves which are propagated are lienee of a circular 
form. They differ, however, from those on the surface 
of water ; for sound is communicated upwards and 
downwards, and in all intermediate directions, as well 
as horizontally; hence the Avaves of sound are sidierical, 
the point where the sound is produced being the centre 
of the sphere. 

Tliis diffusion of vibrations in spheiical sliells of 
successive condensation and rarefaction, will easily be 
seen to be different from any local motion of the 
air, as wind, and to be independent of that. The 
circles on tlie surface of ivatcr Avill spread on a river 
which is flowing, provided it be smooth, as well as on 
a standing canal. 

Not only arc such undulations propagated almost 
undisturbed by any local motion of the fluid in which 
they take place, but also, many may be pro])agated in 
the same fluid at the same time, Avithout disturbing 
each other. AVc may sec this effect on Avatt'r. AVhen 
several droi)s fall near each other, the circles Avliich 
they produce cross each other, Avitlioiit either of them 
being lost, and the separate courses of the rings may 
still be traced. 

All these consequences, both in Avater, in air, and in 
any other fluid, can be very exactly investigated upon 
mechanical Jirinciples, and the greater part of the 
phenomena can thus be shown to result from the 
properties of the fluids. 

There are several remarkable circumstances in the 
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way in which air answers its purpose as the vehicle of 
sound, of which we will now point out a few. 

II. The loiuliicsH of sound is such as is convenient 
for common purposes. The organs of speech can, in 
the present constitution of the air, produce, without 
fatigue, such a tone of voice as can be heard with 
distinctness and with comfort. That any great alte- 
ration in this cleinent might he incommodious, we may 
judge from the difficulties to which persons are subject 
wdio are dull of hearing, and from the disagreeable 
effects of a voice much louder tlian usual, or so low as 
to be indistinct. Sounds prodiuied by the human 
organs, with other kinds of air, are very different from 
those in our coiumon air. If a }uan inliale a quantity 
of hydrogen gas, and then speak, his voice is scarcely 
audible, 

'Idle loudness of sounds becomes smaller in propor- 
tion as they come from a greater distance. This enables 
us to judge of the distance of objects, in some degree 
at least, by the sounds which jiroci^ed from them. 
Moreover it is found that we can judge of the position 
of objects by the ear : jind this judgment seeins to be 
formed by comparing the loudness of the impression 
of the same sound on the two ears and two sides of 
the hcad.^ 

The loudness of sounds appears to depend on the 
extent of vibration of the particles of air, and this is 
determined by the vibrations of the soundiug body. 

III. The phek or the differences of acute and; (/rare, 
in sounds, form another important property, and one 


Mr. Gough in Manch. Mem. vol. 
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wliicli fits them for a great part of their purposes. 
By the association of difterent notes, we have all the 
results of melody and liarmony in musical sound ; and 
of intonation and modulation of the voice, of accent, 
cadence, emphasis, expression, passion, in speech. The 
song of birds, whicli is one of their principal inodes of 
communication, depends chiefly for its distinctions and 
its significance upon the combinations of acute and grave. 

These differences are produced by the different 
rajndity of vibration of the particles of air. Tlic 
gravest sound has about thirty vibrations in a second, 
the most acute about one thousand. Between the ie 
limits each sound lias a musical clniracter, and from 
the dilTerent relations of the number of vibrations in 
a second arise all tlie diffeiTUiccs of musical intervals, 
concords and discords. 

IV. The qiniUfij of sounds is another of their diffe- 
rences. This is the name given to the difference of 
notes of the same pitch, that is the same note as to 
acute and grave, when produced by different instru- 
ments. If a flute and a violin be in unison, the notes 
are still quite different sounds. It is tliis kind of 
difference whicli distinguishes the voice of one man 
from that of anotlier : and it is manifestly tlierefore 
one of great consequence : since it connects tlie voice 
with the particular person, and is almost necessary in 
order that language may be a medium of intercourse 
between meK. 

V. The articulate character of sounds is for us one 
of tlie most important arrangements which exist in the 
world ; for it is by this that sounds become the inter- 
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prcters of thought, will, and feeling, the means by 
which a person can convey his wants, his instructions, 
liis promises, his kindness, to others ; by which one 
man can regulate the actions and inllucnco the con- 
victions and judgments of another. It is in virtue of 
the possibility of shaping air into words, that tlie 
itnperceptible vibrations Avliich a man produces in tlu^ 
atmosphere, become some of his most important actions, 
the foundations of the liighest moral and social I’elations, 
and the condition and instrument of all the advancement 
and improvement of which he is susceptible. 

It appears that the differences of articulate sound 
arise from the different form of tlie cavity tlirougli 
which the sound is made to proceed immediatedy 
after being produced. In the human voice the sound 
is ])roduccd in the larynx, and modified b}" tlu^ (‘avity 
of tlie mouth, and tlie various organs wliicli surround 
this cavity. The laws by which articuhite sounds are 
tliiis produced liave not yet been fully developed, but 
appear to be in the progress of being so. 

The properties of sounds which have been mentioned, 
differences of loudness, of pitch, of fpiality, and articu- 
lation, appear to be all recpiisite in order that sound 
shall answer its purposes in the economy of animal 
and of human hfc. And how was the air made capable 
of conveying these four diffei'ences, at the same time 
that the organs were made capable of producing them ? 
Surely by a most refined and skilful adaptation, applied 
with a most comprehensive design. 

VI. Again ; is it by chance that the air and tlie car 
exist together ? Did tlie air produce tlie organisation 
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of tlie ear ? or the ear, independeutly organised, anti- 
cipate the constitution of the atmosphere ? Or is not 
the only intelligible account of the matter, this, tliat 
one was made for tlie other : that there is a mutual 
adaptation produced by an Intelligence which was 
acquainted with the properties of both ; which adjusted 
them to each other as we find them adjusted, in order 
that birds might communicate by song, that men might 
speak and hear, and that language might play its extra- 
ordinary part in its operation upon men’s thoughts, 
actions, institutions, and fortunes ? 

The vibrations of an elastic fluid like the air, and 
their j)ropertios, follow from the laws of motion ; and 
whether or not these laws of tlie motion of fluids might 
in reality have been otlier than they are, they appear 
to us inseparably connected v/ith tlie existence of 
matter, and as much a tiling of necessity as wo can 
conceive anything in the universe to be. The propa- 
gation of such vibrations, therefore, and their pro- 
perties, we may at present allow to be a necessary part 
of the constitution of the atmosphere. Ilut what is it 
that makes these vibrations become sound? How is 
it that they produce such an effect on our senses, and, 
through those, on our minds ? The vibi’ations of the 
air seem to be of themselves no more fitted to pro- 
duce sound than to produce smell. We know that 
such vibrations do not universally produce sound, 
but only between certain limits. When the vibra- 
tions are fewer than thirty in a second, they are per- 
ceived as separate throbs, and not as a continued 
sound ; and there is a certain limit of rapidity, beyond 
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which the vibrations hecoine inaiidible. This hniit is 
different to different ears, and we are thus assured by 
one person’s ear that there are vibrations, thougli to 
that of another they do hot produce sound. How was 
the human ear adapted so that its perception of vibra- 
tions as sounds should hill within these limits ? — the 
very limits within which the vibrations fall, which it 
most concerns us to perceive ; those of the liuman 
voice for instance ? How nicely are the organs adjusted 
with regard to the most minute mechanical motions of 
the elements ! 


Chap. XV . — The AUdospherc. 

We have considered in succession a number of the 
properties and operations of the atmosphere, and have 
found them s(‘parately very curious. But an additional 
interest belongs to the subject when we consider them 
as combined. The atmosphere under this point of 
view must appear a contrivance of the most extraor- 
dinary kind. To answer any of its purposes, to carry 
on any of its processes, separately, recpiires peculiar 
arrangements and adjustments ; to answer all at once, 
purposes so varied, to combine without confusion so 
many different trains, implies powers and attributes 
which can hardly fail to excite in a high degree our 
admiration and reverence. 

If the atmosphere be considered as a va^t machine, 
it is difficult to form any just conception of the pro- 
found skill and comprehensiveness of design wiiich it 
displays. It diffuses and tempers tlie heat of different 
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climates; for this purpose it performs a circulation 
occupjdng the whole range from the pole to the equator ; 
and while it is doing this, it executes many smaller 
circuits between the sea and the land. At tlie same 
time, it is the means of forming clouds and rain, and 
for this purpose, a perpetual circulation of the watery 
2)art of the atmospliere goes on between its lower and 
ui)per regions. Besides this comjdication of circuits, 
it exercises a more irregnlar agency, in the occasional 
winds wliich blow from all quarters, tending perpetually 
to restore the equilibrium of heat and moisture. But 
this incessant and multijdied activity discharges only a 
2)art of the functions of the air. It is, moreover, tlie 
most important and universal material of tlie growth 
and sustenance of plants and animals ; and is for tliis 
purpose every where present and almost unifonn in its 
quantity. With all its local motion, it has also the 
office of a medium of communication between intel- 
ligent creatures, which office it performs by another set 
of motions, entirely dilierent both from the circulation 
and the occasional movements already mentioned ; 
these different kinds of motions not interfering mate- 
rially with each other : and this last purpose, so 
remote from the others in its nature, it answers in a 
manner so perfect and so easy, that we cannot 
imagine that the object could have been more com- 
jdetely attained, if this had been the sole purpose 
for which the atmosphere had been created. With 
all these qualities, this extraordinary part of our 
terrestrial system is scarcely ever in the 'way: and 
when we have occasion to do so, we put forth our 
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hand and pusli it aside, without being aware of its 
being near us. 

We may add, that it is, in addition to all that we 
have hitherto noticed, a constant source of utility and 
beauty in its effects on light. Without air we should 
see nothing, except objects on which the sun’s rays fell, 
directly or by reflection. It is the atmosphere which 
converts sunbeams into daylight, and fills the space in 
wliich we are with illumination. 

The contemplation of the atmosphere, as a machine 
which answers all these purposes, is well suited to 
impress upon us the strongest conviction of the most 
refined, far-seeing, and far-ruling contrivance. It seems 
impossible to suppose that these various properties 
were so bestowed and so combined, any otherwise than 
by a beneficent and intelligent Being, able and willing 
to diffuse organisation, life, health, and enjoyment 
tlirougli all parts of the visible world ; possessing a 
fertility of means which no multiplicity of objects could 
exhaust, and a discrimination of consequences which 
no complication of conditions could embarrass. 


CuAr. Light. 

Besides the hearing and sound there is another 
mode by which we become sensible of the impressions 
of external objects, namely, sight and light. This 
subject also offers some observations bearing on our 
present purpose. 

It has been declared by writers on Natural Theology, 
that the human eye exhibits such evidence of design 
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and skill in its construction, that no one, who considers 
it attentively, can persist this impression: nor does 
this appear to be saying too much. It must, at the 
same time, be obvious tliat this construction of the eye 
could not answer its purposes, except the constitution 
of light corresponded to it. Jjight is an element of the 
most peculiar kind and properties, and such an element 
can hardly be conceived to have been placed in the 
universe without a regard to its operation and functions. 
As the eye is made for light, so light must have been 
made, at least among other ends, for the eye. 

I. We must expect to comprehend imperfectly omy 
the mechanism of the elements. Still, we have endea- 
voured to show tliat in some instances the arrange- 
ments by which their purposes are affected, are, to 
a certain extent, intelligible. In order to explain, 
however, in what maimer light answers those ends 
which appear to us its principal ones, we must know 
something of the nature of light. There have, hitherto, 
been, among men of science, two prevailing opinions 
upon this subject: some considering light as consisting 
in the emission of luminous particles ; others accounting 
for its phenomena by the propagation of vibrations 
through a highly subtle and elastic ether. The former 
opinion has, till lately, been most generally entertained 
ill this country, having been the hjqiothesis on which 
Newton made his calculations ; the latter is the one to 
which most of tliose persons have been led, who, in 
recent times, have endeavoured to deduce general con- 
clusions from the newly discovered phenomena of light. 
Among these persons, the theory of iindulations is 
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conceived to be established in nearly the same manner, 
and almost as certainly, as the doctrine of universal 
gravitation ; namely, by a series of laws inferred from 
numerous facts, which, proceeding from different sets 
of phenomena, arc found to converge to one common 
view ; and by calculations founded upon the theory, 
wdiich, indicating new and untried facts, are found to 
a^ree exactly with experiment. 

We cannot here introduce a sketcli of the progress 
by wdiich the phenomena have thus led to the acceptance 
of the theory of undulations. But this tlieory appears 
to Ijave such claims to our assent, that the views which 
we have to offer with regard to the design exercised in 
the adaptation of light to its purposes, will depend on 
the undulatoiy theory, so far as they depend on theory 
at all.^ 

II. The impressions of sight, like tlioso of hearing, 
differ in intensity and in khnl. Brightness and Colour 
are the principal differences among visible things, as 
loudness and pitch are among sounds. But there is 
a singular distinction between these senses in one 
respect : every object and part of an object seen, is 
necessarily and inevitably referred to some 'position in 
the space before us ; and hence visible tilings have 
place, magnitude, form, as well as light, shade, and 
colour. There is nothing analogous to this in the sense 
of liearing ; for though Ave can, in some approximate 

* The reader who is acquainted with the two theories of light, will 
perceive that though we have adopted the doctrine of the ether, the 
greater part of the arguments adduced would bo equally forcible, if 
expressed in the language of the theoiy of emission. 
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degree, guess the situation of the point from which a sound 
proceeds, this is a secondary process, distinguishable 
from the perception of the sound itself ; whereas we 
cannot conceive visible things without form and place. 

The law according to which the sense of vision is 
thus affected, appears to he this. By the properties of 
light, the external scene produces, through the trans- 
parent parts of the eye, an image or picture exactly 
resembling the reality, upon the hack part of the retina : 
and each point which we see is seen in the direction of 
a line passing from its image on the retina, througli 
the centre of the pupil of the eye.* In this manner we 
perceive by tlie eye the situation of every point, at the 
same time that we perceive its existence ; and by 
combining the situations of many points, we have 
forms and outlines of every sort. 

That we should receive from the eye this notice of 
the position of the object as well as of its other visible 
qualities, appears to be absolutely necessary for our 
intercourse witli the external world ; and the faculty of 
doing so is so intimate a part of our constitution that 
we cannot conceive ourselves divested of it. Yet in 
order to imagine ourselves destitute of this faculty, we 
have only to suppose that the eye should receive its 
impressions as the ear docs, and should apprehend red 
and green, bright and dark, without placing them side 
by side ; as the ear takes in the different sounds wliich 
compose a Concert, without attributing them to different 
parts of space. 

* Or rather through the focal centre of the eye, which is always near 
the centre of the pupil. 
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The peculiar property thus belonging to vision, of 
perceiving position, is so essential to us, that wo may 
readily believe that some particular provision lias been 
made for its existence. The remarkable mechanism of 
the eye (precisely resembling that of a camera ohsciira) 
by which it produces an image on the nervous web 
forming its hinder part, seems to have this effect for 
its main object. And this mechanism necessarily 
supposes certain corresponding properties in liglit 
itself, by means of which such an effect becomes 
possible. 

The main properties of light whicli arc concerned in 
tliis arrangement, are reflexion and refraction : re- 
flexion, by which light is reflected and scattered by all 
objects, and tlius comes to the eye from all: and 
refraction, by which its course is bent, when it i)asses 
obliquely out of one transparent medium into another ; 
and by whicli, consequently, convex transparent sub- 
stances, such as the cornea and humours of the eye, 
possess the power of making the light converge to a 
focits or point ; an assemblage of such points forming 
the images on the retina, which we have mentioned. 

Eeflexion and refraction are therefore the essential 
and indispensable properties of light ; and so far as we 
can understand, it appears that it was necessary that 
light should possess such properties, in oixler that it 
might form a medium of communication between man 
and the external world. We may consider its power of 
passing through transparent media (as air) to be given 
in order that it may enlighten the earth ; its affection 
of reflexion, for the purpose of making colours visible ; 
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and its refraction to be bestowed, that it may enable us 
to discriminate figure and position, by means of the 
lenses of the eye. 

In this manner light may be considered as consti- 
tuted with a peculiar reference to the e3^es of animals, 
and its leading properties may be looked upon as 
contrivances or adaptations to fit it for its visual office. 
And in such a point of view tlie perfection of the 
contrivance or adaptation must be allowed to be very 
remarkable. 

III. But besides tlie properties of reflexion and re- 
fraction, the most obvious laws of light, an extraordin iry 
variety of phenomena have lately been discovered, 
regulated by other laws of the most curious kind, 
uniting great complexity with great symmetry. We 
refer to tlie phenomena of diflraction, polarisation, and 
periodical colours, produced by crystals and by thin 
plates. We have, in these facts, a vast mass of pro- 
perties and laws, offering a subject of study which 
has been pursued with emineiit skill and intelligence. 
But these properties and laws, so far as lias yet been 
discovered, exert no agency whatever, and hav(' no 
purpose, in the general economy of nature. Beams of 
light polarised in contrary directions exhibit the juost 
remarkable differences when they pass tlirougli ccjlain 
crystals, but manifest no discoverable difiercnce in 
their immediate impression on the eye. AVe have, 
therefore, kero a number of laws of light, v/liicli we 
cannot perceive to be established with any design which 
has a rclbrencc to the other parts of the iiniverse. 

Undoubtedly it is exceedingly possible that these 
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(liffcreiicoB of light may oj)erate in some quarter, and 
ill some i\'ay, which we cannot detect ; and that these 
laws may have purposes and may answer ends of which 
we liave no suspicion. All the analogy of nature 
teaclies us a lesson of humility, with regard to the 
reliance wo are to place on our discernment and 
judgment as to such matters. But with our present 
knowledge ivc may observe, that this curious system 
of phenomena appears to be a collateral result of the 
mechanism by wliich the effects of light are produced ; 
and therefore a necessary consequence of the existence 
of that element of which the offices are so numerous 
and so beneficent. 

The new properties of light, and the speculations 
founded upon them, have led many persons to tlie 
belief of the undulatory tlieory; whicli, as wo Ijavo said, 
is considered b.y some philosophers as dcinonstratcd. 
If we adopt this theory, we consider the luminiferous 
ether to Iiave no local motion : and to produce refrac- 
tion and reflexion by the operation of its elasticity 
alone. We must necessarily suppose tlie tenuity of the 
ether to be extreme; and if we moreover suppose its 
tension to be very great, which the vast velocity of 
light requires us to suiipose, the vibrations by wliicb 
light is propagated will be iramrerse vibrations, that is, 
the motion to and fro will be atliv/art the line along 
which the undulation travels. Tlie reader may perhaps 
aid Lis conee])tion of tliis motion, by attoifding to tlie 
undulation of a long pendant streaming in the wind 
from the mast-head of a ship : he AviU see that while the 
undulation runs visibly along the strip of cloth, from 
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the mast-head to the loose end, every part of the strip 
ill succession moves to and fro across this line. 

From this transverse cliaractcr in the luminiferous 
vibrations, all tlie laws of polarisation necessarily 
follow: and the properties of transverse vibrations, 
combined with the properties of vibrations in general, 
give rise to all tlie curious and numerous phenomena 
of colours of which we have spoken. If the vibrations 
be transverse, they may be resolved into two diflerent 
planes ; tljis is polarisation : if they fall on a medium 
which has different elasticity in different directions, 
they will lie divided into two sets of vibrations ; this is 
double refraction: and so on. Some of the new pro- 
jierties, however, as the fringes of slindows and the 
colours of thin plates, follow from the undulatory 
theory, whether the vibrations be transverse or not. 

It would appear, therefore, that the propagation of 
light by means of a subtle medium, leads necessarily 
to the extraordinary collection of properties wliich have 
recently been discovered; and, at any rate, its pro- 
pagation by the transverse vibrations of such a medium 
does lead inevitably to these results. 

Leaving it therefore to future times to point out the 
other reasons (or uses if they exist) of tliese newly 
discovered properties of light, in their bearing on other 
parts of the world, we may venture to say, that if light 
was to be propagated through transparent media by the 
undulatiofffe of a subtle fluid, these properties must 
result, as necessarily as the rainbow results from the 
unequal refrangibility of different colours. This phe- 
nomenon and those, appear alike to be the collateral 
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consequences of the laws imi)ressetl on light with a 
view to its principal offices. 

Thus the exquisitely beautiful and symmetrical 
phenomena and laws of polarisation, and of crystalline 
and other effects, may he looked upon as indications of 
the delicacy and subtlety of the mechanism by which 
man, through liis visual organs, is put in communi- 
cation with tlio external world; is made acquainted 
with the forms and qualities of objects in the most 
remote regions of space; and is enabled, in some 
measure, to determine his position and relation in a 
universe in which he is but an atom. 

IV. If we suppose it clearly established that light is 
produced by the vibrations of an ether, we find con- 
siderations offer themselves, similar to those which 
occurred in the case of sound. Tlie vibrations of this 
ether affect our organs with tlie sense of light and 
colour. Why, or how do they do this? It is only 
within certain limits that the effect is produced, and 
these limits are comparatively narrower here than in 
the case of sound. The whole scale of colour, from 
violet to crimson, lies between vibrations which are 
458 million millions, and 727 million millions in a 
second; a proportion mucli smaller than the corres- 
ponding ratio for perceptible sounds. AVhy should 
such vibrations produce perception in the eye, and no 
others ? There must be here some peculiar adaptation 
of the sensitive powers to these wonderful!/ minute and 
condensed mechanical motions. What happens when 
the vibrations are slower than the red, or quicker than 
the blue ? They do not produce vision ; do they 
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produce any effect ? Have they anything to do with 
heat or with electricity ? We cannot tell. The ether 
must he as susceptible of these vibrations, as of those 
which ])roduce vision. But the mechanism of the eye 
is adjusted to this latter kind only ; and this precise 
kind, (whether alone or mixed with others,) proceeds 
from the sun and from other luminaries, and thus 
communicates to us the state of the visible universe. 
The mere material elements then are full of properties 
which we can understand no otherwise, than as the 
results of a refined contrivance. 


Chap. XVIT.— TAe Ether, 

In wliat lias just been said, we have spoken of light, 
only with respect to its power of illuminating objects, 
and conveying the impression of tlieni to the eye. It 
possesses, however, beyond all doubt, many otlier 
qualities. Light is intimately connec-ted with heat, as 
we see in the case of the sun and of liaine ; yet it is 
clear that light and heat are not identical. Juglit is 
evidently connected too with electricity and galvanism ; 
and perhaps through these, with magnetism : it is, as 
has already been mentioned, indispensably necessary 
to the healthy discharge of the functions of vegetable 
life ; without it plants cannot duly exorcise their vital 
powers : it manifests also chemical action in various 
ways. 

Tlie luminiferous ethev then, if we so call the medium 
in which light is propagated, must possess many other 
properties besides those mechanical ones on which the 
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illuminatiHg power depends. It must not be • merely 
lilie a fluid poured into the vacant spaces and interstices 
of the material world, and exercising no action on 
objects ; it must affect the physical, chemical, and vital 
powers of what it touches. It must be a great and 
active agent in tlie Avork of the universe, as Avell as an 
active reporter of Avhat is done by otlier agents. It 
must possess a number of complex and refined con- 
trivances and adjustments which we cannot analyse, 
bearing upon plants and chemical compounds, and the 
imponderable agents ; as well as those laws which we 
conceive that we have analysed, by Avhich it is the 
veliicle of illumination and vision. 

We have luul occasion to point out how complex is 
the machinery of tlie atmosphere, and lunv varied its 
objects ; since, besides being tlie means of commu- 
nication as the medium of sound, it has kiiOAVii laAVS, 
whicli connect it Avith heat and moisture ; and other 
hiAvs, in virtue of Avhich it is decomposed by vegetables. 
It appears, in like manner, that the ether is not only 
the veliicle of light, but has also hiAvs, at present 
unknown, Avhich connect it Avith heat, electricity, and 
other agencies ; and other laws through Avhich it is 
necessary to vegetables, enabling them to decompose 
air. All analogy leads us to suppose that if Ave kneAv 
as much of the constitution of the luminiferous ether 
as we knoAV of the constitution of the atmosphere, wo 
should find it a machine as complex and* artificial, as 
skilfully and admirably constructed. 

We know at present very little indeed of the con- 
struction of this macliine. Its exhkiicc is, perhaps, 
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satisfactorily made out ; in order that we mny not 
interrupt the progress of our argument, we shall refer 
to other works for the reasonings whicli appear to lead 
to this conclusion. But whether heat, electricity, 
galvanism, magnetism, be fluids ; or effects or modi- 
fications of fluids ; and whether such fluids or ethers be 
the same with the luminiferous ether, or with each 
other ; are questions of wliich all or most appear to be 
at present undecided, and it w’’ould be presumptuous 
and premature here to take one side or the other. 

The mere fact, however, that there is such an ether, 
and that it lias properties related to other agents, in 
the way we have suggested, is well calculated to extend 
our views of the structure of the universe, and of the 
resources, if we may so speak, of the power by wliich 
it is arranged. The solid and fluid matter of the earth 
is the most obvious to our senses ; over this, and in its 
cavities, is poured an invisible fluid, the air, by which 
warmth and life arc diffused and fostered, and by which 
men communicate with men: over and through this 
again, and reaching, so far as we know, to the utmost 
bounds of the universe, is spread another most subtle 
and attenuated fluid, which, by the play of anotlier set 
of agents, aids the energies of nature, and which, 
filling all parts of space, is a means of communication 
with other planets and other systems. 

There is nothing in all this like any material 
necessity, compelling the world to be as it is and no 
otherwise. How should the properties of these three 
great classes of agents, visible objects, air, and light, 
so harmonise and assist each other, that order and life 
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sliould be the result ? Without all the three, and all 
the three constituted in their present manner, and 
subject to their present laws, living things could not 
exist. If the earth had no atmosphere, or if the world 
]iad no ether, all must be inert and dead. Who con- 
structed these three extraordinarily complex pieces of 
machinery, the earth with its productions, the atmos- 
phere, and the ether ? Who fitted them into each 
other in many parts, and thus made it possible for them 
to work together ? We conceive there can be but one 
answer ; a most wise and good God. 


Chap. XVIII. — RccapHulaiwn, 

I. It has been shown in the preceding chapters that 
a great number of quantities and laws a 2 )pear to liavc 
been selected in the construction of the universe ; and 
that by tlie adjustment to each other of tlje magnitudes 
and laws thus selected, the constitution of the world is 
what we find it, and is fitted for the support of vege- 
tables and animals, in a manner in which it could not 
have been, if the properties and quantities of tlie 
elements had been difterent from what they are. We 
shall here recapitulate the princix)al of the laws and mag- 
nitudes to wliich tliis conclusion has been sliown to apply. 

1. The Ijength of the Year, which depends on the 

force of the attraction of the sun, and its distance from 
the earth. * 

2. The Lengtli of the Day. 

8. The Mass of the Earth, which depends on its 
magnitude and density. 
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4. The Magnitude of the Ocean. 

5. The Magnitude of the Atmosphere. 

0. The Law and Eatc of the Conducting Power of 
the Earth. § 

7. The Law and Rate of the Radiating Power of the 
Earth. 

8. The Law and Rate of the Expansion of Water 
by Heat. 

9. The Law and Rate of the Expansion of Water 
by cold, below 40 degrees. 

10. The Law nnd Quantity of the Expansion of 
Water in Freezing. 

11. The (Quantity of Tjatent Heat absorbed in 
Thawing. 

12. The Quantity of Latent Heat absorbed in 
Evaporation. 

Vo, The Law and Rate of Evaporation with regard 
to Heat. 

14. The Law and Rate of the Expansion of Air by 
Heat. 

15. The Quantity of Heat absorbed in tlie Expan- 
sion of Air. 

IG. The Law and Rate of the Passage of Aqueous 
Vapour tlirongh Air. 

17. The Laws of Electricity; its relations to Air 
and Moisture. 

18. Tlie Fluidity, Density, and Elasticity of the Air, 
by means of which its vibrations produce Soimd. 

19. The Fluidity, Density, and Elasticity of the 
Ether, by means of which its vibrations produce light. 

II. Tliese are the data, the elements, as astronomers 
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call tlie quantities which determine a planet’s orbit, on 
which the mere inorganic part of the universe is 
constructed. To these, the constitution of tlie organic 
world is adapted in innumerable points, laws of 
which we can trace the results, though we cannot 
analyse their machinery. Thus, the vital functions of 
vegetables have periods which correspond to the length 
of the year, and of the day ; their vital powers have 
forces which correspond to the force of gravity ; the 
sentient faculties of man are such that the vibrations 
of ail*, (within certain limits,) are perceived as soimd, 
those of ether, as light. And while we are enumerating 
these correspondencies, we perceive that there are 
thousands of others, and that we can only select a very 
small number of those where the relation happens to be 
most clearly made out or most easily explained. 

Now, in the list of the mathematical dements of the 
universe which has just been given, why have we such 
laws and such quantities as there occur, and no other ? 
For the most part, the data there enumerated are 
independent of each other, and might be altered sepa- 
rately, so far as the mechanical conditions of the case 
are concerned. Some of these data probably depend 
on each other : thus the latent heat of aqueous vapour 
is perhaps connected with the difterence of the rate of 
expansion of water and of steam : but all natural 
philosophers will, probably, agree, that there must be, 
in this list, a great number of things entirely without 
any mutual dependence, as the year and the day, the 
expansion of air and the expansion of steam. There 
are, therefore, it appears, a number of things vdiich, in 
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the structure of the world, might have been otherwise, 
and which are what they are in consequence of choice 
or of chance. We have already seen, in many of the 
cases sepai^tely, how unlike chance every thing looks : 
— that substances, which might have existed any how, 
so far as they themselves are concerned, exist exactly 
in such a manner and measure as they should, to secure 
tlie welfare of other things : — that the laws are tempered 
and fitted together in the only way in which the world 
could have gone on, according to all that we can 
conceive of it. This Inust, therefore, be the work of 
choice ; and if so, it cannot be doubted, of a most w5 ">e 
and benevolent Chooser. 

III. The appearance of clioice is still further illus- 
trated by the variety as well as the number of the laws 
selected. The laws are unlike one another. Steam 
certainly expands at a very different rate from air by 
the application of heat, probably according to a different 
law : water expands in freezing, but mercury contracts : 
heat travels in a manner quite different through solids 
and fluids. Every separate substance has its own 
density, gravity, cohesion, elasticity, its relations to 
heat, to electricity, to magnetism ; besides all its 
chemical affinities, which form an endless throng of 
laws, connecting every one substance in creation with 
every other, and different for each pair anyhow taken. 
Nothing can look less like a world formed of atoms 
operating upon each other according to some universal 
and inevitable laws, than this does : if such a system 
of things be conceivable, it cannot be our system. We 
have, it may be, fifty simple substances in the world ; 
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each of which is invested with properties, both of 
chemical and mechanical action, altogether different 
from those of any other substance. Every portion, 
however minute, of any of these, posseaises all the 
properties of the substance. Of each of these sub- 
stances there is a certain unalterable quantity in the 
universe ; when combined, their compounds exliibit 
ncAV chemical affinities, new mechanical laws. Who 
gave these different laws to the different substances ? 
who proportioned tlie quantity of each ? But suppose 
this done. Suppose these substances in existence ; in 
contact; in due propoiiion to each other. Is this a 
world, or at least our world ? No more than the mine 
and the forest are the ship of war or the factory, 'riiese 
elements, with their constitution perfect, and tlioir 
proportion suitable, are still a mere chaos. They must 
be put in their places. They must not be where their 
own properties would place them. They must be made 
to assume a particular arrangement, or we can have no 
regular and permanent course of nature. Tliis arrange- 
ment must again have additional peculiarities, or we 
can Iiavc no organic portion of the world. The millions 
of millions of particles which the world contains, must 
be finished up in as complete a manner, and fitted into 
their places with as much nicety, as the most delicate 
wheel or spring in a piece of human machinery. AVhat 
are the habits of thought to which it can appear 
possible that this could take place without design, 
intention, intelligence, purpose, knowledge ? 

In what has just been said, we have spoken only of 
the constitution of the inorganic part of the universe. 
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The mechanism, if we may so call it, of vegetable and 
animal life, is so far beyond our comprehension, that 
though some of the same observations might be applied 
to it, we do not dwell upon the subject. We know that 
in these processes also, the mechanical and chemical 
properties of matter are necessary, but we know too 
that tliese alone will not account for the phenomena 
of life. There is something more than these. The 
lowest stjige of vitality and irritability appears to carry 
us beyond mechanism, beyond chemical affinity. All 
that has been said with regard to the exactness of the 
adjustments, the combination of various means, the 
tendency to continuance, to preservation, is applicable 
with additional force to the organic creation, so far 
as we can perceive the means employed. These, how- 
ever, belong to a different province of the subject, and 
must be left to other hands. 


BOOK 11. 

- -'f — 

OOSMIOAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

When wc turn our attention to the larger portions 
of the universe, the sun, the planets, and the earth as 
one of tliem, tlie moon and other satellites, the fixed 
stars, and otiier lieavcnly bodies ; — the views wliich we 
obtain concerning their mutual relations, arrangement 
and movements, are called, as we have already stated, 
cosmical views. These views will, we conceive, afford 
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US indications of the Avisdoin and care of the Power 
by which the objects which we thus consider, were 
created and are i)rcserved ; and we shall now proceed 
to point out some circumstances in which these 
attributes may be traced. 

It has been observed by writers on Natural Theologj'^, 
that the arguments for the being and perfections of the 
Creator, drawn from cosmical considerations, labour 
under some disadvantages when compared with the 
arguments founded on those provisions and adapta- 
tions which more immediately affect the well being of 
organised creatures. The structure of the solar system 
has far less analogy with such machinery as we can 
construct and comprehend, than we find in the structure 
of the bodies of animals, or even in tlie causes of the 
weather. Moreover, we do not see the immediate bearing 
of. cosmical arrangements on that end whicli wc most 
readily acknowledge to be useful and desirable, the sup- 
port and comfort of sentient natures : so that, from both 
causc>5, the impression of benevolent d(;sign in tliis case 
is less striking and nointed than that which results 
from the examination of some other parts of nature. 

But in considering the universe, according to the 
view we have taken, as a collection of laics, astronomy, 
the science which teaches us tlie laws of the motions 
of the heave]ily bodies, possesses some advantages, 
among the subjects from which we may seek to learn 
the character of the government of tlie 'storld. I'or 
oui* knowledge of the laws of the motions of tlie planets 
and satellites is far more comi)lete and exact, fm' more 
thorougli and satisfactory, than the knoAvledgc which 
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we possess in any other department of Natural Philo- 
sophy. Our acquaintance with the laws of the solar 
system is such, tliat we can calculate the precise place 
and motion of most of its parts at any period, past or 
future, however remote ; and we can refer the changes 
which take place in these circumstances to their proxi- 
mate cause, the attraction of one mass of matter to 
anotlicr, acting between all the parts of the universe. 

If, therefore, we trace indications of the Divine care, 
either in the form of the laws whicli prevail among the 
heavenly bodies, or in the arbitrary quantities whicli 
such laws involve ; (according to the distinction 
explained in the former part of tliis work ;) we may 
expect that our examples of such care, though they may 
bo less numerous and obvious, will be more precise 
than they can be in otlier subjects, where tlie laws of 
facts are imperfectly kno^vn, and their causes enthely 
hid. We trust that this will be found to be the case with 
regard to some of the examples which Ave shall adduce. 


Chap. I . — The Structure of the Solar System. 

In the cosmical considerations which we have to 
offer, we shall suppose the general truths concerning 
the structure of the solar system and of the universe, 
which have been established by astronomers and 
mathematicians, to be known to the reader. It is not 
necessary to go into much detail on this subject. The 
five planets known to the ancients. Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, revolve round the sun, at dif- 
ferent distances, in orbits nearly circular, and nearly 
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in one plane. Between Venus and Mars, our Eartli, 
herself one of the planets, revolves in like manner. 
Beyond Saturn, Uranus has been discovered describing 
an orbit of the same kind; and between Mars and 
Jupiter, four smaller bodies perform their revolutions 
in orbits somewhat less regular than the rest. These 
planets are all nearly globular, and all revolve upon 
their axes. Some of them are accompanied by satel- 
lites, or attendant bodies which revolve about them ; 
and these bodies also have their orbits nearly circular, 
and nearly in the same plane as the others. Saturn’s 
ring is a solitary example, so far as we know, of such 
an appendage to a planet. 

These circular motions of the planets round the 
sun, and of the satellites round their primary planets, 
are all kept going by the attraction of the respective 
central bodies, which restrains the corresponding 
revolving bodies from flying oft*. It is perhaps not 
very easy to make this operation clear to common 
apprehension. We cannot illustrate it by a comparison 
with any machine of human contrivance and fabrica- 
tion : in such machines ever3d;hing goes on by contact 
and impulse : pressure, and force of all kinds, is 
exercised and transferred from one part to another, by 
means of a material connection : by rods, ropes, fluids, 
gases. In the machinery of the universe, there is, so 
far as we know, no material connexion between the 
parts which act on each other. In the solar* system no 
part touches or drives another : all the bodies affect 
each other at a distance, as the magnet affects the 
needle. The production and regulation of such effects. 
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if attempted by our mechanicians, would require great 
skill and nicety of adjustment; but our artists have 
not executed any examples of this sort of machinery, 
by reference to which we can illustrate the arrange- 
ments of the solar system. 

Perhaps the following comparison may serve to 
explain the kind of adjustments of which we shall 
have to speak. If there be a wide shallow round basin 
of smooth marble, and if we take a smooth ball, as a 
biUiard ball or a marble pellet, and throw it along the 
surface of the inside of the basin, the ball will gene- 
rally make many revolutions round tlie inside of the 
bowl, gradually tending to the bottom in its motion. 
The gradual diminution of the motion, and consequent 
tendency of the ball to the bottom of the bowl, arises 
from the friction ; and in order to make tlie motion 
coiTespond to that which takes place through the 
action of a central force, we must suppose this friction 
to be got rid of. In that case, the ball, once set 
a-going, would run round the basin for ever, describing 
either a circle, or various kmds of ovals, according to 
the way in which it w'as originally tlirown ; whether 
quickly or slowly, and whether more or less obliquely 
along the surface. 

Such a motion would be capable of the same kind of 
variety, and the same sort of adjustments, as the motion 
of a body revolving about a larger one by means of a 
central force. Perhaps tlie reader may understand 
what kind of adjustments these are, by supposing such 
a bowl and ball to be used for a game of skill. If the 
object of the players be to throw the pellet along the 
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surface of the basin, so that after describing its curved 
path it shall pass through a small hole in a barrier at 
some distance from the starting point, it will easily be 
understood that some nicety in the regulation of the 
force and direction with which the ball is thrown will 
be necessary for success. In order to obtain a better 
image of the solar system, we must suppose the basin 
to be very large and the pellet very small. And it will 
easily be understood that as many pellets as tliere are 
planets might run round the bowl at the same time 
with different velocities. Such a contrivance might 
form a planetarium in which the mimic planets would 
be regulated by the laws of motion as the real planets 
arc ; instead of being carried by wires and wheels, as 
is done in such machines of the common construction : 
and in this planetarium the tendency of the planets to 
the sun is replaced by the tendency of the representative 
pellets to run down the slope of the bowl. We shall 
refer again to this basin, thus representing the solar 
system with its loose planetary balls. 


Chap. II . — The Circular Orhifs of the Planets round the Sun. 

The orbit which the earth describes round the sun 
is very nearly a circle : the sun is about onc-tbirtieth 
nearer to us in winter than in summer. This nearly 
circular form of the orbit, on a little consideration, will 
appear to be a remarkable circumstance. 

Supposing the attraction of a planet towards tlie sun 
to exist, if the planet were put in motion in any part of 
the solar system, it would describe about the sun an 
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orbit of some kind ; it might be a long oval, or a shorter 
oval, or an exact circle. But if we suppose the result 
left to chance, the chances are infinitely against the 
last-mentioned case. There is but one circle ; there 
are an infinite number of ovals. Any original impulse 
would give some oval, but only one particular impulse, 
determinate in velocity and direction, will give a circle. 
If we suppose the planet to be originally j>vqjectedy it 
must be projected perpendicularly to its distance from 
the sun, and with a certain precise velocity, in order 
that the motion may be circular. 

In the basin to which we have compared the solar 
system, the adjustment requisite to produce circular 
motion would require us to project our pellet so that 
after running half round the surface it should touch a 
point exactly at an equal distance from the centre, on 
the other side, passing neither too high nor too low. 
And the pellet, it may be observed, should be in size 
only one ten-thousandth part of the distance from the 
centre, to make the dimensions correspond with the 
case of the earth’s orbit. If the mark were set up 
and liit we should hardly attribute the result to 
chance. 

The earth’s orbit, however, is not exactly a circle. 
The mark is not precisely a single point, but is a space 
of the breadth of one-thirtieth of the distance from the 
centre. Still this is much too near an agreement with 
the circle to be considered as the work of chance. The 
chances were great against the ball passing so nearly 
at the same distance, for there were twenty-nine equal 
spaces through which it might have gone, between the 
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mark and tlie centre, and an indefinite number outside 
the mark. 

But it is not the eartli’s orbit alone whicli is nearly 
a circle : the rest of the planets also approach very 
nearly to that form : Venus more nearly still than the 
earth: Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus luive a difference 
of about one-tenth, between their greatest and least 
distances from the sun : Mars has liis extreme distances 
in the proportion of five to six nearly ; and Mercury in 
the proportion of two to three. The last-mentioned 
case is a considerable deviation, and two of the small 
planets which lie between Mars and Jupiter, namely 
Juno and Pallas, exhibit an inequality somewhat greater 
still; but the smallness of these bodies, and other 
circumstances, make it probable that there may be 
particular causes for the exception in tlieir case. The 
orbits of the satellites of the eartli, of Jupiter, and of 
Saturn, are also nearly circular. 

Taking the solar system altogether, the regularity of 
its structure is very remarkable. The diagram which 
represents the orbits of the planets might liave consisted 
of a number of ovals, narrow and wide in all degrees, 
intersecting and interfering with each other in all 
directions. The diagram does consist, as all who 
have opened a book of astronomy know, of a set of 
figures which appear at first sight concentric circles, 
and which are very nearly so ; nowhere approaching 
to any crossing or interfering, except in the*case of the 
small planets, already noticed as irregular. No one, 
looking at this common diagram, can believe that the 
orbits were made to be so nearly circles by chance ; 
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any more than he can believe that a target, such as 
archers are accustomed to shoot at, was painted in 
concentric circles by the accidental dashes of a brush 
in the hands of a blind man. 

The regularity, then, of the solar system excludes 
the notion of accident in tlie arrangement of the orbits 
of the planets. There must have been an express 
adjustment to produce this circular character of the 
orbits. The velocity and direction of the motion of 
each planet must have been subject to some original 
regulation ; or, as it is often expressed, the projectile 
force must have been accommodated to the centripetal 
force. This once done, the motion of each planet, 
taken by itself, would go on for ever still retaining its 
circular character, by the laws of motion. 

If some original cause adjusted the orbits of the 
planets to their circular form and regular arrangement, 
we can hardly avoid including in our conception of this 
cause, the intention and will of a Creating Power. We 
shall consider this argument more fully in a succeeding 
chapter ; only observing here, that the presiding Intel- 
ligence which has selected and combined the properties 
of the organic creation, so that they correspond so 
remarkably with the arbitrary quantities of the system 
of the universe, may readily be conceived also to have 
selected the arbitrary velocity and direction of each 
planet’s motion, so that the adjustment should produce 
a close approximation to a circular motion. 

W^e have argued here only from the regularity of the 
solar system ; from the selection of the single symme- 
trical case and the rejection of all the unsymmetrical 
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cases. But this subject may be considered in another 
point of view. The system thus selected is not only 
regular and symmetrical, but also it is, so far as we can 
judge, the only one which would answer the purpose of 
the earth; perhaps of the other planets, as the seat of 
animal and vegetable life. If the earth’s orbit were 
more excentiic, as it is called, if for instance the 
greatest and least distances were as three to one, the 
inequality of heat at two seasons of the year would be 
destructive to the existing species of living creatures. 
A circular, or nearly circular, orbit, is tlie only case in 
which we can have a course of seasons such as we have 
at present, the only case in which the climates of the 
northern and southern hemispheres are nearly the 
same; and what is more clearly important, the only 
case in which the character of the seasons would not 
vary from century to century. I or if the excentricity 
of the earth’s orbit were considerable, the diiference of 
heat at different seasons, arising from the different 
distances of the sun, would be combined with the 
difference, now the only considerable one, which 
depends on the position of the earth’s axis. And as 
by the motion of the perihdion^ or place of the nearest 
distance of the eartli to the sun, this nearest distance 
would fall in different ages at different parts of the 
year, the whole distribution of heat tlirougli the year 
would thus be gradually subverted. The summer and 
winter of the tropical year, as we have it. now, being 
combined witli the heat and cold of the anomalistic 
year, a period of different length, the difference of the 
two seasons might sometimes be neutralised altogether, 
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and at other times exaggerated by the accumulation of 
tlie inequalities, so as to be intolerable. 

The circular form of the orbit therefore, which, from 
its unique character, appears to be chosen with some 
design, from its effects on the seasons, appears to be 
chosen with this design, so apparent in other parts of 
creation, of securing the welfare of organic life, by a 
steadfast and regular order of the solar influence upon 
the planet. 


Chap. III .— SlaUlity of the Solar System. 

There is a consequence resulting from the actual 
structure of the solar system, which has been brought 
to light by the investigations of mathematicians con- 
cerning the cause and laws of its motions, and which 
has an important bearing on our argument. It appears 
that the arrangement which at present obtains is 
precisely tliat which is necessary to secure tlie staUlity 
of the system. This point we must endeavour to 
explain. 

If each planet were to revolve round the sun without 
being affected by the other planets, there would be a 
certain degree of regularity in its motion ; and this 
regularity would continue for ever. But it appears, 
by tlie discovery of the law of universal gravitation, 
that the planets do not execute their movements in 
this insulated and independent manner. Each of 
them is acted on by the attraction of all the rest. The 
earth is constantly drawn by Venus, by Mars, by 
Jupiter, bodies of various magnitudes, perpetually 
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changing their distances and positions witli regard to 
the earth ; the earth in return is perpetually drawing 
these bodies. What, in the course of time, will be the 
result of this mutual attraction ? 

All the planets are very small compared with the 
sun, and therefore the derangement which they pro- 
duce in the motion of one of their number will be very 
small in the course of one revolution. But this gives 
us no security that the derangement may not become 
very large in the course of many revolutions. The 
cause acts perpetually, and it has the whole extent of 
time to work in. Is it not then easily conceivable that 
in the lapse of ages the derangements of the motions 
of the planets may accumulate, the orbits may change 
their form, their mutual distances may be mucli in- 
creased or much diminished ? Is it not possible that 
these changes may go on witliout limit, and end in the 
complete subversion and ruin of the system ? 

If, for instance, the result of tliis mutual gravitation 
should be to increase considerably the excentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, that is to make it a longer and 
longer oval ; or to make the moon approach perpetually 
nearer and nearer the earth every revolution ; it is easy 
to see that in the one case our year would change its 
character, as we have noticed in the last section ; in 
the other, our satellite might finally fall to tlie earth, 
which must of course bring about a dreadful catas- 
trophe. If the positions of the idanetary ‘orbits, with 
respect to that of the earth, were to change much, the 
planets might sometimes come very near us, and 
thus exaggerate the effects of their attraction beyond 
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calculable limits. Under such circumstances, we might 
have years of unequal length, and seasons of capri- 
cious temperature, planets and moons of portentous 
size and aspect, glaring and disappearing at uncertain 
intervals ; ” tides like deluges, sweeping over whole 
continents ; and, perhaps, the collision of two of 
the planets, and the consequent destruction of all 
organisation on both of them. 

Nor is it, on a common examination of the history 
of the solar system, at all clear that there is no ten- 
dency to indefinite derangement. The fact really is, 
that changes are taking place in the motions of ^he 
heavenly bodies, which have gone on progressively from 
the first dawn of science. The excentricity of the 
earth’s orbit has been diminishing from the earliest 
observations to our times. The moon has been moving 
quicker and quicker from the time of the first recorded 
eclipses, and is now in advance, by about four times 
her own breadth, of what her place would have been if it 
had not been affected by this acceleration. The obli- 
quity of the ecliptic also is in a state of diminution, 
and is now about two-fifths of a degree less than it 
was in the time of Aristotle. Will these changes go on 
without limit or reaction ? If so, we tend by natural 
causes to a termination of the present system of 
things: if not, by what adjustment or combination 
are we secured from such a tendency ? Is the system 
stable, and if so, what is the condition on which stability 
depends ? 

To answer these questions is fai* from easy. The 
mechanical problem which they involve is no less than 
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this ; — Having given the directions and velocities with 
which about thirty bodies are moving at one time, to 
find their places and motions after any number of ages; 
each of the bodies, all the while, attracting all the others, 
and being attracted by them all. 

It may readily be imagined that this is a problem of 
extreme complexity, when it is considered that every 
new configuration or arrangement of the bodies will 
give rise to a new amount of action on each ; and every 
new action to a new configuration. Accordingly, the 
mathematical investigation of such (questions as the 
above was too difficult to be attempted in the earlier 
periods of the progress of Physical Astronomy. Newton 
did not undertake to demonstrate either the stability 
or the instability of the system. The decision of this 
point required a greater number of preparatory steps 
and simplifications, and such progress in the invention 
and improvement of mathematical methods, as occupied 
the best mathematicians of Europe for tlie greater 
part of last century. But, towards the end of that 
time, it was shown by Lagrange and Laplace that the 
arrangements of the solar system arc stable : that in 
the long run the orbits and motions remain unchanged; 
and that the changes in the orbits, which take place in 
shorter periods, never transgress certain very moderate 
limits. Each orbit undergoes deviations on this side 
and on that of its average state ; but these deviations 
are never very great, and it finally recovers* from them, 
so that the average is preserved. The planets produce 
perpetual perturbations in each otlier’s motions, but 
these perturbations are not indefinitely progressive. 
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they are periodical : they reach a maximum value and 
then diminish. The periods which this restoration 
requires are, for the most part, enormous; not less 
than tliousands, and, in some instances, millions of 
years; and hence it is, that some of these apparent 
derangements have been going on in the same direction 
since the beginning of the history of the world. But 
the restoration is in the sequel as complete as the 
derangement ; and in the mean time the disturbance 
never attains a sufficient amount seriously to alter the 
adaptations of the system.* 

The same examination of the subject by which tnis 
is proved points out also the conditions on which this 
stability depends. I have succeeded in demon- 
strating,” says Laplace, ‘‘ that whatever be the masses 
of the planets, in consequence of the fact that they all 
move in the same direction, in orbits of small exceii- 
tricity, and slightly inclined to each other — their 
secular inequalities are j^eriodical and included within 
narrow limits ; so that the planetary system will only 
oscillate about a mean state, and will never deviate 
from it except by a very small quantity. The ellipses 
of the planets have been, and always will be, nearly 
circular. The ecliptic will never coincide with the 
equator, and the entire extent of the variation in its 
inclination cannot exceed tliree degrees.” 

There exists, therefore, it appears, in the solar 
system, a piovision for the permanent regularity of its 
motions ; and this provision is found in the fact that 
the orbits of the planets are nearly circular, and nearly 


* Laplace, Expos, du Syst. du Monde, p. 441. 
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in the same plane, and the motions all in the same 
direction, namely, from west to east.* 

Now is it probable that the occurrence of tliese con- 
ditions of stability in the disposition of the solar 
system is the work of chance ? Such a supposition 
appears to be quite inadmissible. Any one of the 
orbits might have had any excentricity.t In that of 
Mercury, where it is much the greatest, it is only one- 
fifth. How came it to pass that the orbits were not 
more elongated ? A little more or a little less velocity 
in their original motions would have made them so. 
They might have had any inclination to the ecliptic 


* In this statement of Laplace, however, one remarkable provision 
for the stability of tlie system is not noticed. The planets Mercury 
and Mars, which have much the largest cxcentricities among tho old 
planets, are those of which the masses are much tho smallest. The 
mass of Jupiter more than 2000 times that of either of these planets. 
If the orbit of Jupiter were as cxcentric as that of Mercury is, all the 
security for the stability of the system, which analysis has yet pointed 
out, would disappear. The earth and the smaller planets might in 
that case change their approximately circular orbits into very long 
ellipses, and thus might fall into tho sun, or fly off into remote space. 

It is further remarkable, that in the newly-discovered planets, of 
which the orbits are still more exceutric 'than that of Mercury, tho 
masses are still smaller, so that the same provision is established in 
this case also. It does not appear that any mathematician has even 
attempted to point out a necessary connexion between tho mass of a 
planet and excentricity of its orbit on any hypothesis. May we not 
then consider this combination of small masses with largo cxcentricities, 
so important to the purposes of the world, as a mark o^ provident care 
in the Creator 1 

+ The excenindty of a planet’s orbit is measured by taking tho pro- 
portion of tho difference of the greatest and least distances from the 
sun, to tho sum of the same distances. Mercury's greatest and least 
distances are as 2 and 3 ; his excentricity therefore is one-fifth. 
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from no degrees to ninety degrees. Mercury, which 
again deviates most widely, is inclined 7| degrees, 
Venus Saturn 2|, Jupiter Ij, Mars 2. How came 
it that their motions are thus contained within such a 
narrow strip of the sky ? One, or any number of them, 
might have moved from east to west : none of them 
does so. 'And these circumstances, which appear to 
be, each in particular, requisite for the stability of the 
system and the smallness of its disturbances, are all 
found in combination. Does not this imply both clear 
purpose and profound skill ? 

It is difficult to convey an adequate notion of the 
extreme complej^ty of the task thus executed. A 
number of bodies, all attracting each other, are to be 
projected in sucli a manner tliat their revolutions 
shall be permanent and stable, their mutual pertur- 
bations always small. If we return to the basin with 
its rolling balls, by which we before represented the 
solar system, we must complicate with new conditions 
the trial of skill which we supposed. The problem 
must now be to project at once seven such balls, all 
connected by strings which influence their movements, 
so that each may hit its respective mark. And we 
must further suppose that the marks are to be hit 
after many thousand revolutions of the balls. No one 
will imagine that this could be done by accident. 

In fact it is allowed by all those who have considered 
this subject, that such a coincidence of the existing 
state with the mechanical requisites of permanency 
cannot be accidental, Laplace has attempted to calcu- 
late the probability that it is not the result of accident. 
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He takes into account, in addition to the motions which 
we have mentioned, the revolutions of the satellites 
about their primaries, and of the sun and planets about 
their axes : and he finds that there is a probability, far 
higher than that whicli we have for the greater part of 
undoubted historical events, that these appearances are 
not the effect of chance. “We ought therefore,*’ he 
says, “to believe, with at least the same confidence, 
that a primitive cause has directed the planetary 
motions.” 

The solar system is thus, by the confession of all 
sides, completely different from anything which we 
might anticipate from the casual operation of its known 
laws. The laws of motion are no less obeyed to the 
letter in the most irregular that in the most regular 
motions ; no less in the varied circuit of the ball which 
flies round a tennis court, than in the going of a clock; 
no less in tlie fantastical jets and leaps which breakers 
make when they burst in a corner of a rocky shore, 
than in the steady swell of the open sea. The laws of 
motion alone will not produce the regularity whicli we 
admire in the motions of the heavenly bodies. There 
must be an original adjustment of the system on whicli 
these laws are to act ; a selection of the arbitrary 
quantities which they are to involve ; a primitive cause 
which shall dispose the elements in due relation to 
each other; in order that regular recurrence may 
accompany constant change; that perpetual motion 
maybe combined with perpetual stability; that derange- 
ments which go on increasing for thousands or for 
millions of years may finally cure themselves ; and that 
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the same laws which lead the planets slightly aside 
from tlieir paths, may narrowly limit their deviations, 
and bring them back from their almost imperceptible 
wanderings. 

If a man does not deny that any possible peculiarity 
in the disposition of the planets with regard to the sun 
could afford evidence of a controlling and ordering 
purpose, it seems difficult to imagine how he could 
look for evidence stronger than that wliich there actually 
is. Of all the innumerable possible cases of systems, 
governed by the existing laws of force and motion, that 
one is selected which alone produces such a steadfast 
periodicity, such a constant average of circumstances, 
as are, so far as we can conceive, necessary conditions 
for the existence of organic and sentient life. And 
tliis selection is so far from being an obvious or easily 
discovered means to this end, that the most profound 
and attentive consideration of the properties of space 
and number, with all the appliances and aids we can 
obtain, are barely sufficient to enable «s to see that the 
end is thus secured, and that it can be secured in no 
otlier way. Surely the obvious impression which arises 
from tliis view of the subject is, that the solar system, 
with its adjustments, is the work of an Intelligence, 
who perceives, as self-evident, those truths, to which 
we attain painfully and slowly, and after all imperfectly ; 
who has employed in every part of creation refined 
contrivances, which we can only with effort understand; 
and who, in innumerable instances, exhibits to us 
what we should look upon as remarkable difficulties 
remarkably overcome, if it were not that, through the 
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perfection of the provision, the trace of the difficulty is 
almost obliterated. 

Chap. IV. — Tlt^ Sun in the Centre. 

The next circumstance which we shall notice as 
indicative of design in the arrangement of the material 
portions of the solar system, is the position of the sun, 
the source of light and heat, in the centre of the 
system. This could hardly have occurred by any thing 
which we can call chance. Let it be granted, that the 
law of gi\avitation is established, and that we have a 
large mass, with others much smaller in its comparative 
vicinity. The small bodies may tlien move round the 
larger, but this will do nothing towards maldng it a mn 
to them. Their motions might take place, tlie whole 
system remaining still utterly dark and cold, without 
day or summer. In order that we may have something 
more than this blank and dead assemblage of moving 
clods, the machine must be lighted up and warmed. 
Some of the advantages of placing the lighting and 
warming apparatus in the centre are obvious to us. It 
is in this way only that we could have those regular 
periodical returns of solar inllucnce, which, as we have 
seen, are adapted to the constitution of the living 
creation. And we can easily conceive, that there may 
be other incongruities in a system with a travelling 
sun, of which we can only conjecture the nature. No 
one probably will doubt that the existing system, with 
the sun in the centre, is better than any one of a 
different kind would be. 
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Now this lighting and warming by a central sun are 
something superadded to the mere mechanical arrange- 
ments of tlie universe. There is no apparent reason 
why tlie largest mass of gravitating matter should 
diffuse inexhaustible supplies of light and heat in all 
directions, while the other masses are merely passive 
with respect to such influences. There is no obvious 
connexion between mass and luminousiiess, or tem- 
perature. No one, probably, will contend that the 
materials of our system arc necessarily luminous or hot. 
According to the conjectures of astronomers, the heat 
and light of the sun do not reside in its mass, l)ut in a 
coating which lies on its surface. If such a coating 
were fixed there by the force of universal gravitation, 
how could wo avoid having a similar coating on the 
surface of the earth, and of all tlie other globes of the 
system ? If light consists in the vibrations of an ether, 
which we have mentioned as a probable opinion, why 
has the sun alone the power of exciting sucli vibrations ? 
If light be the emission of material particles, why does 
the sun alone emit such particles? Similar questions 
may be asked, with regard to heat, whatever be the 
theory we adopt on that subject. Here then we appear 
to find marks of contrivance. The sun might become, 
we will suppose, the centre of the motions of tlu‘ 
planets by mere mechanical causes : but what caused 
the centre of their motions to be also the source of 
tliose vivifying influences? Allowing that no inter* 
position was requisite to regulate the revolutions of the 
system, yet observe what a peculiar arrangement in 
other respects was necessary, in order that these 
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revolutions might iiroduce days and seasons ! The 
macliiiic will move of itself, we may grant : but who 
constructed the machine, so that its movements might 
answer the purposes of life ? How was tlie (jaiidle 
placed upon tlie candlestick ? how w- as the fire deposited 
on the hearth, so that the comfort and well-being of 
the family niight.be secured? Did these too fall into 
their places by the casual ojieration of gravity ? and, if 
not, is there not here a clear evidcm^e of intelligent 
design, of arrangement with a benevolent end ? 

I’his argument is urged with great force by Newton 
himself. In his first letter to Bentley, he allows that 
matter might form itself into masses by the force of 
attraction. And thus,’* says he, might the sun and 
fixed stars be formed, supposing the miitter were of a 
lucid nature. But how the matter should divide itself 
into Bvo sorts ; and that part of it which is fit to 
compose a shining body should fall down into one mass, 
and make a sun ; and the rest, which is fit to compose 
an opaque body, should coalesce, not into one great 
body, like the shining matter, but into many little 
ones ; or if the sun at first were an opaque body like the 
planets, or the planets lucid bodies like the sun, ho^v 
he alone should be cluuiged into a shining body, whilst 
all they continue opaque ; or all they be changed into 
opaque ones, while he continued unchanged : I do not 
think explicable by mere natural causes, but am forced 
to ascribe it to the counsel and contrfvance of a 
voluntary Agent.” 
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CHAr. X,—TIie Satellites. 

I. A PERSON of ordinary feelings, who, on a fine 
moonlight niglit, sees our satellite pouring her mild 
radiance on field and town, path and moor, will 
probably not only be disposed to “bless the useful 
lighV’ but also to believe that it was “ordained” for 
that purpose ; — that the lesser light was made to rule 
the night as certainly as the greater light was made to 
rule the day. 

Laplace, however, does not assent to this belief. He 
observes, that “some partisans of final causes have 
imagined that the moon was given to the earth to afford 
light during the night : ” but he remarks that this 
cannot be so, for tliat we are often deprived at the same 
time of the light of the sun and the moon; and he 
points out how the moon might have been placed so as 
to be always “full.” 

That the light of the moon affords, to a certain 
extent, a supplement to the light of the sun, will 
hardly be denied. If we take man in a condition in 
which ho uses artificial light scantily only, or not at all, 
there can be no doubt that the moonlight nights are for 
him a very important addition to the time of daylight. 
And as a small proportion only of the whole number of 
nights are without some portion of moonlight, the fact 
that sometimes botli luminaiies are invisible very little 
diminishes the value of this advantage. Why we have 
not more moonlight, either in duration or in quantity, 
is an inquiry which a philosopher could hardly be 
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tempted to enter upon, by any success which has 
attended previous speculations of a similar nature. 
Why should not the moon be ten times as large as 
she is ? Why should not the pupil of man’s eye be 
ten times as large as it is, so as to receive more of the 
light which does arrive ? We do not conceive that our 
inability to answer the latter question prevents our 
knowing that the eye was made for seeing : nor does our 
inability to answer the former, disturb our persuasion 
that tlxe moon was made to give light upon the earth. 

Laplace suggests that if the moon had been placed 
at a certain distance beyond the earth, it ivould have 
revolved about the sun in the same time as the earth 
does, and would have always presented to us a full 
moon. For this purpose it must have been about four 
times as far from us as it really is ; and would therefore, 
other things remaining unchanged, have only been one 
sixteenth as large to the eye as our present full moon. 
We shall not dwell on the discussion of this suggestion, 
for the reason just intimated. But we may observe 
that in such a system as Laplace proposes, it is not yet 
proved, we believe, that the arrangement would be 
stable, under the influence of the disturbing forces. 
And we may add that such an arrangement, in which 
the motion of one body has a co-ordinate reference to 
two others, as the motion of tlie moon on this hypothesis 
would have to the sun and the earth, neither motion 
being subordinate to the other, is contrary to the 
whole known analogy of cosmical phenomena, and 
therefore has no claim to our notice as a subject of 
discussion. 
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II. In turning our consideration to the satellites of 
the other planets of our system, there is one fact which 
immediately arrests our attention ; — the number of 
such attendant l)odies appears to increase as we proceed 
to planets farther and farther from the siui. Such at 
least is the general rule. Mercury and Venus, the 
planets nearest the sun, have no su(;h attendants, the 
earth has one. Mars, indeed, who is still farther 
removed, has none ; nor have the minor ])laiiets, Juno, 
Vesta, Ceres, Pallas ; so that the rule is only approxi- 
mately verified. But Jupiter, who is at five times the 
earth’s distance, has four satellites ; and Saturn, who 
is again at a distance nearly twice as great, has seven, 
besides that most extraordinary phenomenon, his ring, 
which, for purposes of illumination, is equivalent to 
many thousand satellites. Of Uranus it is difficult to 
speak, for his great distance renders it almost impos- 
sible to observe the smaller circumstances of his 
condition. It does not appear at all probable that 
he has a ring, like Saturn; but he has at least five 
satellites which are visible to us, at the enormous 
distance of 900 millions of miles ; and we believe that 
the astronomer will hardly deny that he may possibly 
have thousands of smaller ones circulating about him. 

But leaving conjecture, and taking only the ascer- 
tained cases of Venus, the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
we conceives that a person of common understanding 
will be strongly impressed with the persuasion that the 
satellites are placed in the system wdth a view to 
compensate for the diminished light of the sun at 
gi’eater distances. The smaller planets, Juno, Vesta, 
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Ceres, and Pallas, differ from the rest in so many 
ways, and suggest so many conjectures of reasons for 
such differences, that we should almost expect to find 
them exceptions to such a rule. Mars is a more 
obvious exception. Some persons might (Conjecture 
from this case, that the arrangement itself, like other 
useful arrangements, has been brought about by some 
wider law which we have not yet detected. But whether 
or not we entertain such a guess, (it can be nothing 
more,) we see in other parts of creation so many 
examples of appjirent exceptions to rules, which are 
aftenvards found to be capable of explanation, or to 
be provided for by particular contrivances, that no one, 
familiar with such contemplations, will, by one anomaly, 
be driven from the persuasion that the end which tlie 
arrangements of tlie satellites seem suited to answer is 
really one of the ends of their creation. 


Chap. VI. — The Stahiliti/ of the Ocean. 

What is meant by the stability of tlie ocean may 
perhaps be explained by means of the following illus- 
tration. If we suppose the wlnffe globe of the earth 
to be composed of water, a sphere of cork immersed in 
any part of it would come to the surface of the water, 
except it were placed exactly at the centre of the earth; 
and even if it were so placed, the slightest displacement 
of the cork sphere would end in its rising and floating. 
This would be the case whatever were the size of the 
cork sphere, and even if it were so large as to leave 
comparatively little room for the water ; and the result 
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would be nearly tlio same, if the cork sphere, when in 
its, central position, had on its surface prommences 
which projected above the surface of the water. Now 
this brings us to the case in which we have a globe 
resembling our preserjt earth, composed like it of water 
and of a solid centre, with islands and continents, but 
having these solid parts all made of cork. And it 
appears by the preceding reasoning, that in this case, 
if there were to be any disturbance either of tlie soHd 
or fluid parts, the solid parts would rise from the 
centre of the watery sphere as far as they could : that 
is, all the water would run to one side and leave 'he 
land on the other. Such an ocean would be in ^instable 
equilibrium. 

Now a question naturally occiu’s, is the equilibrium 
of our present ocean of this unstable kind, or is it 
stable? The sea, after its most violent agitations, 
appears to return to its former state of repose ; but 
may not some extraordinary cause produce in it some 
derangement which may go on increasing till the waters 
all rush one way, and thus drown the highest moun- 
tains ? And if we are safe from this danger, what are 
the conditions by which we are so secured ? 

The illustration which we have employed obviously 
suggests the answer to this question ; namely, that the 
equilibrium is unstable, so long as the solid parts are 
of such a kind as to float in the fluid parts ; and of 
course we should expect that the equilibrium will be 
stable whenever the contrary is the case, that is, when 
the solid parts of the earth are of greater specific 
gravity tlian the sea. A more systematic mathematical 
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calculation has conducted Laplace to a demonstration 
of this result. 

The mean specific gravity of the earth appears to be 
about five times that of water, so that the condition of 
the stability of the ocean is abundantly fulfilled. And 
the provision by which this stability is secured was put 
in force through the action of those causes, whatever 
they were, which made the density of the solid materials 
and central parts of the earth greater than the density 
of the incumbent fluid. 

When Ave consider, hoAvever, the manner in Avhich 
the wisdom of the Creator, even in those cases in Avhicli 
his care is most apparent, as in the structure of 
animals, works by means of intermediate causes and 
general laws, Ave shall not be ready to reject all belief 
of an end in such a case as this, merely because the 
means are mechanical agencies. Laplace says, ‘^In 
virtue of gravity, the most dense of the strata of the 
earth are those nearest to the centre ; and tlius the 
mean density exceeds that of the Avaters Avhich cover 
it ; which suffices to secure tlie stability of the equi' 
librium of the seas, and to put a bridle upon the fury 
of the Avaves.” This statement, if exact, Avould not 
prove that He Avho subjected the materials of the earth 
to the action of gravity did not intend to restrain tlie 
rage of the waters : but the statement is not true in 
fact. The lower strata, so fiir as man has yet examined, 
are very far from being constantly, or even generally, 
heavier than the superincumbent ones. And certainly 
solidification by no means implies a greater density 
than fluidity : the de]isity of Jupiter is one fourth, that 
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of Saturn less than one seventh, of that of the earth. 
If an ocean of water wore poui’ed into the cavities Upon 
the surface of Saturn, its equilibrium would not be 
stable. It would leave its bed on one side of the 
globe ; and the planet would finally be composed of 
one hemisphere of Avater and one of land. If the 
earth had an ocean of a fluid six times as heavy as 
water, (quicksilver is thirteen times as heavy,) we 
should have, in like manner, a dry and a fluid hemi- 
sphere. Our inland rivers would probably never be 
able to reach the shores, but would be dried up on their 
Avay, lilve those which run in torrid deserts ; perhaps 
the evaporation from the ocean would never reach the 
inland mountains, and^we should have no rivers at all. 
Without attempting to imagine the details of sucli a 
condition, it is easy to see, that to secure the existence 
of a different one is an end Avhich is in harmony with 
all that we see of the preserving care displayed in the 
rest of creation.* 

Chap. YlL—T/cc Nebular Hypothesis, 

We have referred to Laplace, as a profound mathe- 
matician, who has strongly expressed the opinion, that 

* The stability of the axis of rotation about which the earth revolves 
has sometimes been adduced as an instance of preservative care. The 
stability, iKnvcver, would follow necessarily, if the eai-th, or its super- 
ficial parts, were originally fluid ; and that they were so is an opinion 
widely received, both among astronomers and geologists. The original 
fluidity of the earth is probably a circumstance depending upon the 
general scheme of creation and cannot with propriety be considered 
with reference to one particular result. AVe shall therefore omit any 
further consideration of this argument. 
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the arrangement by which the stability of the solar 
system is secured is not the result of chance; that 
‘‘a primitive cause has directed the planetary motions.” 
This author, however, having arrived, as we have 
done, at this conviction, does not draw from it the 
conclusion which has appeared to us so irresistible, 
that “ the admirable an-angenient of the solar system 
cannot but be the work of an intelligent, and most 
powerful Being.” He (piotes these expressions, which 
are those of Newton, and points at them as instances 
where that great philosopher had deviated from the 
method of true philosophy. He himself proposes an 
hypothesis concerning the nature of the primitive cause 
of which he conceives the exi|tence to be thus pro- 
bable : aiid this hypothesis, o]i account of the facts 
which it attempts to combine, the view of the universe 
which it presents, and the eminence of the person by 
whom it is j)ropounded, deserves our notice. 

I. Tiaplace conjectures that in the original condition 
of the solar system, the sun revolved upon his axis, 
surrounded by an atmosphere which, in virtue of an 
excessive heat, extended far beyond the orbits of all 
the planets, the planets as yet having no existence. 
The heat gradually diminished, and as the solar 
atmosphere contrac^ted by cooling, the rapidity of its 
rotation increased by the laws of rotafory motion, and 
an exterior zone of vapour was detached from the rest, 
the central attraction being no longer able to overcome 
the increased centrifugal force. This zone of vapour 
might in some cases retain its form, as mi see it in 
Saturn’s ring; but more usually the ring of vapour 
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would break into several masses, and these would 
generally coalesce into one mass, which would revolve 
about the suii. Such portions of the solar atmosphere, 
abandoned successively at different distances, would 
form “ planets in the state of vapour.” These masses 
of vapour, it appears from mechanical considerations, 
would have each its rotatory motion, and as the cooling 
of the vapour still went on, would each produce a 
planet, which might have satellites and rings, formed 
from the planet in the same manner as the planets 
were formed from the atmosphere of the sun. 

It may easily be conceived that all the primary 
motions of a system so produced would be nearly 
circular, nearly in the^lane of the original equator of 
the solar rotation, and in the direction of that rotation. 
Eeasons are offered also to show that the motions of 
the satellites thus produced and the motions of rotation 
of the planets must be in the same direction. And 
thus it is held that the hypothesis accounts for the 
most remarkable circumstances in the structure of the 
solar system: namely, the motions of the planets in 
the same direction, and almost in the same plane ; the 
motions of tlie satellites in the same dfrection as 
those of the planets ; the motions of rotation of these 
different bodies still in the same direction as the other 
motions, and in planes not much different ; the small 
excentricity of tlie orbits of the planets, upon which 
condition, along with some of the preceding ones, the 
stability of the system depends; and the position of 
the source of light and heat in the centre of the 
system. 
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It is not necessary for the purpose, nor suitable to 
the plan of the present treatise, to examine, on physical 
grounds, the probability of the above hypothesis. It 
is proposed by its author, with great diffidence, as a 
conjecture only. We might, therefore, very reasonably 
put off all discussion of the bearings of this opinion 
upon our views of the government of the world, till the 
opinion itself should have assumed a less indistinct 
and precarious form. It can be no charge against our 
doctrines, that there is a difficulty in reconciling with 
them arbitrary guesses and half‘formed theories. We 
shall, however, make a few ohservations upon this 
nebular hypothesis, as it may be termed. 

II. If we grant, for a momeii^ the hypothesis, it by 
no means proves that the solar system was formed 
without the intervention of intelligence aUd design. 
It only transfers our view of the skill exercised, and 
the means eniploj^ed, to another paii of the work. 
For, how came the sun and its atmosphere to have 
such materials, such motions, such a constitution, that 
these consequences followed from their ])rimordial 
condition ? How came the parent vapour thus to be 
capable of coherence, separation, contraction,* solidifi- 
cation ? How came the laws of its motion, attraction, 
repulsion, condensation, to be so fixed, as to lead to a 
beautiful and harmonious system in the end? How 
came it to be neither too fluid nor too tenacious, to 
contract neither too quickly nor too slowly, for the 
successive formation of the several planetary bodies ? 
How came that substance, which at one time was a 
luminous vapour, to be, at a subsequent period, solids 
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and fluids of many various kinds ? What but design 
and intelligence prepared and tempered this previously 
existing element, so that it should by its natural 
changes produce such an orderly system ? 

And if in this way we suppose a planet to be pro- 
duced, what sort of a body would it be ? — something, 
it may be presumed, resembling a large meteoric stone. 
How comes this mass to be covered with motion and 
organisation, with life and happiness ? What primitive 
cause stocked it with plants and animals, and produced 
all the wonderful and subtle contrivances which we 
find ill their structure, all tlie wide and profound 
mutual dependences which we trace in their economy ? 
Was man, with his thought and feeling, his powers 
and hopes, his will and conscience, also pi*oduced as 
an ultimate result of the condensation of the solar 
atmosphere ? Except we allow a prior purpose® and 
intelligence presiding over this material “primitive 
cause,’’ how irreconcilable is it with the evidence which 
crowds in upon us on every side ! 

HI. In the next place we may observe concerning this 
hypothesis, that it carries us back to the beginning of 
the present system of things ; but that it is impossible 
for our reason to stop at the point thus presented 
to it. The sun, the earth, the planets, the moons, 
were brought into their present order out of a previous 
state, and, as is supposed in the theory, by The natural 
operation of laws. But how came that previous state 
to exist? We are compelled to suppose that it, in 
like manner, was educed from a still prior state of 
tilings; and this, again, must have been the result o&a 
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condition prior still. Nor is it possible for us to find, 
in the tenets of the nebular hypothesis, any resting, 
place or satisfaction for the mind. Tlie same reasoning 
faculty, which seeks for the origin of the present 
system of things, and is capable of assenting to, or 
dissenting from, the hypothesis propounded by Laplace 
as an answer to this inquiry, is necessarily led to seek, 
ill the same manner, for the origin of any previous 
system of things^ out of wdiich the present may appear 
to have grown : and must pursue this train of inquiries 
unremittingl}^ so long as the answer which it receives 
describes a mere assemblage of matter and motion; 
since it would be to contradict the laws of matter and 
tlie nature of motion, to siq)po^e such an assemblages 
to be the Jirst condition. 

The reflection just stated, may be illustrated by the 
further consideration of the nebular hypothesis. This 
opinion refers us, for the origjii of the solar system, to 
a sun surrounded with an atmosphere of enormously 
elevated temperature, revolving and cooling, l^ut as 
we ascend to a still earlier period, what state of things 
are we to suppose ? — a still higher temperature, a still 
more diflused atmosphere. Laplace conceives that, in 
its primitive state, the sun consisted in a diflused 
luminosity, so as to resemble those neliuhe iiinong tht^ 
fixed stars, wliicli arc seen by the aid of the telescope', 
and which exhibit a nucleus, more or less brilliant, 
surrounded by a cloudy brightness. “ This anterior 
state was itself preceded by other states, in* which the 
nebulous matter was more and more diffused, tlu^ 
nucleus being less and less luminous. We arrive,” 
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Laplace says, ‘‘in this manner, at a nebulosity so 
difluse, that its existence could scarcely be suspected.” 

“ Such is,” he adds, “ in fact, the first state of the 
nebuhe which Herschel carefully observed by means of 
his powerful telescopes. He traced the progress of con- 
densation, not indeed on one nebula, for this progress 
can only become perceptible to us in the course of 
centuries ; but in the assemblage of nebulae ; much in 
the same manner as in a large forest we may trace the 
growth of trees among the examples of different ages 
which stand side by side. He saw, in the first place, 
the nebulous matter dispersed in patches, in the 
different parts of the sky. He saw in some of these 
patches this matter feebly condensed round one or 
more faint nuclei. In other nebulae, these nuclei were 
brighter in proportion to the surrounding nebulosity ; 
when by a further condensation the atmosphere of 
each nucleus becomes separate from the others, the 
result is multiple nebulous stars, formed by brilliant 
nuclei very near each other, and each surrounded by an 
atmosphere : sometimes the nebulous matter condens- 
ing in a uniform manner has produced nebulous 
systems which are called planetary. Finally, a still 
greater degree of condensation transforms all these 
nebulous systems into stars. The nebulae, classed 
according to tliis philosophical view, indicate with 
extreme probability their future transformation into 
stars, and the anterior nebulous condition of the stars 
which no\V exist.” 

It appears then that the liighest point to which this 
series of conjectures can conduct us, is “ an extremely 
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diffiisod nebulosity,” attended, we may suppose, by a 
ftu’ higher degree of heat, than that which, at a later 
period of the hypothetical process, keeps all the mate- 
rials of our earth and j)lanets in a state of vapour. 
Now, is it not impossible to avoid asking, whence was 
this light, this heat, this diffusion ? How came the 
laws which such a state implies, to be already in 
existence? Whether light and heat produce their 
effects by means of fluid vehicles or otherwise, they 
have complex and varied laws which indicate the exis- 
tence of some subtle machinery for their action. When 
and how was this machinery constructed ? Whence, 
too, that enormous expansive power wliich the nebulous 
matter is supposed to possess? And if, as would 
seem to be supposed in this doctrine, all the material 
ingredients of the earth existed in this diffuse nebu- 
losity, cither in the state of vapour, or in some state of 
still greater expansion, whence were they and their 
j)roperties? how came tJiere to be of each simple 
substance wliich now enters into tlie composition of 
the universe, just so much and no more ? Do we not, 
far more than ever, require an origin of this origin ? 
an explanation of this explanation ? Wliatever may 
bo the merits of the opinion as a physical hypothesis, 
with which we do not here meddle, can it for a moment 
prevent our looking beyond the liypothesis, to a First 
Cause, an Intelligent Author, an origin proceeding 
from free volition, not from material necossiiy ? 

But again : let us ascend to the highest poirit of the 
hypothetical progression : let us suppose the nebulosity 
diffused throughout all space, so that its course of 
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running into patches is not yet begun. How are we 
to suppose it distributed? Is it equably diffused in 
every part? clearly not; for if it were, what should 
cause it to gather into masses, so various in size, form, 
and arrangement? The separation of the nebulous 
matter into distinct nebulae implies necessarily some 
original inequality of distribution; some determining 
circumstances in its primitive condition. Whence 
were these circumstances ? this inequality ? we are 
still compelled to seek some ulterior agency and power. 

Why must the primeval condition be one of change 
at all ? Why should not the nebulous matter be 
equably diffused throughout space, and continue for 
ever in its state of equable ditfusion, as it must do, 
from the absence of all cause to determine the time and 
manner of its separation ? why should this nebulous 
matter grow cooler and cooler ? why should it not 
retain for ever the same degree of heat, whatever heat 
be ? If heat be a fluid ; if to cool be to ])art with this 
fluid, as many philosophers suppose, what becomes of 
the fluid heat of the nebulous matter, as the matter 
cools down ? Into what unoccupied region does it find 
its way? 

Innumerable ([uestious of the same kind might be 
asked, and the conclusion to be drawn is, that every 
new physical theory Avhich we include in our view of 
the^ universe, involves us in new difficulties and per- 
plexities, if we try to erect it into an ultimate and final 
account of the existence and arrangement of the world 
in which we live. With the evidence of such theories, 
considered as scientific generalisations of ascertained 
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facts, with their claims to a place in our natural philo- 
sophy, we have here nothing to do. But if they are 
put forwards as a. disclosure of the ultimate cause of 
that which occurs, and as superseding the necessity of 
looking further or higher ; if they claim a place in our 
Natural Theology, as well as our Natural Philosophy; 
we conceive that their pretensions will not bear a 
moment’s examination. 

Leaving then to other persons and to future ages to 
decide upon the scientific merits of the nebular hypo- 
thesis, we conceive that the final fate of this opinion 
cannot, in sound reason, affect at aU the view which we 
have been endeavouring to illustrate ; — the view of the 
universe as the work of a wise and good Creator. Let 
it be supposed that the point to which this hypothesis 
leads us, is the ultimate point of physical science : that 
the fiirthest glimpse we can obtain of the material 
universe by our natural faculties, shows it to us occupied 
by a boundless abyss of luminous matter : still w^^ ask, 
how space came to be tlius occupied ? how matter came 
to be thus luminous? If we establisli by physical 
proofs, that the first fact which can be traced in the 
history of the world, is that “ there was light ; ” we 
shall still be led, even by our natural reason, to suppose 
that before this could occur, “ God said, let there be 
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Chap. VIII . — Tlte Existence of a EcsUthy Medium in the 
Solar Sijstem, 

The question of a plenum and a vacuum was fonnerly 
much debated among those who speculated concerning 
the constitution of the universe ; that is, they disputed 
whether the celestial and terrestrial spaces are abso- 
lutely full, each portion being occupied by some matter 
or other; or whether there are, between and among 
the material parts of the world, empty spaces free from 
all matter, however rare. This question was often 
treated by means of abstract conceptions and a priori 
reasonings; and was sometimes considered as one in 
which the result of the struggle between rival systems of 
philosophy, the Cartesian and Newtonian for instance, 
was involved. It was conceived by some th^^t the 
Newtonian doctrine of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, according to mechanical laws, required that the 
space in which they moved should be, absolutely and 
metaphysically speaking, a vacuum. 

This, however, is not necessary to the truth of the 
Newtonian doctrines, and does not appear to have 
been intended to be asserted by Newton himself. 
Undoubtedly, according to his theory, tlie motions of 
the heavenly bodies were calculated on the supposition 
that they do move in a space void of any resisting 
fluid; and the comparison of the places so calculated 
with the places actually observed (continued for a long 
course of years, and tried in innumerable cases), did 
not show any difference which implied the existence 
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of a resisting fluid. The Newtonian, therefore, was 
justified in asserting that either there was no such 
fluid, or that it was so thin and rarefied, that no 
phenomenon yet examined by astronomers was capable 
of betraying its effects. 

This was all that the Newtonian needed or ought to 
maintain ; for his i)liilosophy, founded altogether upon 
observation, had notliiiig to do with abstract possi- 
bilities and metapliysical necessities. And in tlic same 
manner in wliich observation and calculation thus 
showed that there could be none but a very rare 
medium pervading the solar system, it was left open to 
observation and calculation to prove that there was 
such a medium, if any facts could be discovered whicli 
oftered suitable evidence. 

Within the last few years, facts have been observed 
which show, in the opinion of some of the best mathe- 
maticians of Eiu'ope, that such a very rare medium 
does really occupy the spaces in which the planets 
move; and it may be i)roper and interesting to con- 
sider the bearing of this opinion upon the views and 
arguments which we have had here to present. 

I. Reasons might be oflered, founded on the universal 
diffusion of light and on other grounds, for beheving 
that the planetary spaces cannot be entirely free from 
matter of some kind; and wherever matter is, we 
should expect resistance. But the facts which have 
thus led astronomers to the conviction that such a 
resisting medium really exists, are certain circum- 
stances occurring in the motion of a body revolving 
round the sun, which is now usually called Encke^s 
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comet This body revolves in a very excentric or 
oblong orbit, its greatest or aphelion distance from the 
sun, and its nearest or perDielion distance, being in the 
proportion of more than ten to one. In this respect it 
agrees with other comets; but its time of revolution 
about the sun is much less tluin that of the comets 
which have excited most notice ; for while they appear 
only at long intervals of years, the body of which we 
are now speaking returns to its perihelion every 1208 
days, or in about three years and one-third. Another 
observable circumstance in this singular body is its 
extreme apparent tenuity : it appears as a loose inde- 
finitely formed speck of vapour, through which the 
stars are visible with no perceptible diminution of 
their brightness. This body was first seen by Mechain 
and Messier, in 1780,^ but they obtained only two 
observations, whereas three, at least, are requisite to 
determine the path of a heavenly body. Miss Herschel 
discovered it again in 1795, and it was observed by 
several European astronomers. In 1805 it was again 
seen, and again in 1819. Hitherto it was supposed 
that the four comets thus observed were all different ; 
Encke, however, showed that the observations could 
only be explained by considering them as returns of 
the same revolving body; and by doing this, well 
merited that his name should be associated with the 
subject of his discovery, 'The return of this body in 
1822 was calculated beforehand, and observed in New 
South Wales, the comet being then in the southern 
part of tlie heavens ; but on comparing the calculated 
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and the observed places, Encke concluded that the 
observations could not be exactly explained, without 
supposing a resisting medium. This comet was again 
generally observed in Europe in 1825 and 1828, and 
the cii’cumstances of the last appearance were parti- 
cularly favourable for determining the absolute amount 
of the retardation arising from tlie medium, which the 
other observations had left undetermined. 

The effect of this retarding influence is, as might be 
supposed from what has already been said, extremely 
slight ; and would probably not have been perceptible 
at all, but for the loose texture, and small quantity of 
matter, of the revolving body. It will easily be con- 
ceived tliat a body wJiich lias perhai)s no more solidity 
or coherence than a cloud of dust, or a wreath of smoke, 
will have less force to make its way through a fluid 
medium, however thin, than a more dense and compact 
body would have. In atmospheric air much rarefied, 
a bullet might proceed for miles without losing any of 
its velocity, Avhile such a loose mass as the comet is 
supposed to be, would lose its projectile motion in the 
space of a few yards. This consideration will account 
for the circumstance, that the existence of sucli a 
medium has been detected by observing the motions of 
Encke’s comet, though the motions of the heavenly 
bodies previously observed showed no trace of such an 
impediment. 

It will perhaps appear remarkable that a body so 
light and loose as we have described this comet to be, 
should revolve about the sun by laws as fixed and 
certain as those which regulate the motions of those 
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great and solid masses, the Earth and J upiter. It is, 
however, certain from observation, that this comet is 
acted upon* by exactly thb same force of solar attrac- 
tion as the other bodies of the system ; and not onh' 
so, but tliat it also experiences the same kind of dis 
turbing force from the action of the other planets, whicli 
they exercise upon each other. The effect of all thes(‘ 
causes has been calculated with great care and labour ; 
and the result has been an agreement with observation 
sufficiently close to show tliat these causes really act, 
but at the same time a resuhal i^heiwwcnoii (as Sir J. 
Herschel exin*csses it) has come to light ; and from 
this has been collect'd the inference of a resisting 
medium. 

This medium produces a very small effect upon the 
motion of the comet, as will easily be supposed from 
what has been said. By Encke’s calculation, it appears 
that the effect of the resistance, supposing the comet to 
move in the earth’s orbit, would be about l-850th of 
the sun’s force of the body. The effect of such a 
resistance may appear, at first siglit, paradoxical; it 
would be to make tlie comet move more slowly, but 
perform its revolutions more quickly. This, however, 
will perhaps be understood if it be considered that by 
movimj more slowly the comet will be more rapidly 
drawn towards the centre, anfl that in this way a 
revolution will be described by a shorter path than it 
was before. ’ It appears that in getting round the sun, 
the comet gains more in this way than it loses by the 
diminution of its velocity. The case is much like that 
of a stone thrown in the air; the stone moves more 
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slowly than it would do if there were no air ; but yet it 
comes to the earth i^ooner than it would do on that 
supposition. 

It appears tliat the effect of the resistance of the 
ethereal medium, from the first discovery of the comet 
up to the present time, has been to diminish tlie time 
of r^olution by about two days ; and the comet is ten 
days in advance of the place which it would have 
reached, if there had been no resistance. 

II. The same medium which is tlius shown to ])roduce 
an effect upon Eiicke’s comet, must also act upon the 
planets which move through the same spaces. The 
effect upon tlie i)lanets, however, must be very much 
smaller than the effect upon the comet, in consequence 
of their greater quantity of matter. 

It is not easy to assign any probable value, or even 
any certain limit, to tlie effect of the resisting medium 
upon the planets. We are entirely ignorant of tlie 
comparative muss of the enmet, and of any of the 
planets ; and hence, cannot make any calculation, 
founded on such a comparison. Newton has endea- 
voured to show liow small the resistance of the medium 
must be, if it exists,^ The result of his calculation is, 
that if we take the density of the medium to be that 
which our air will have at 200 miles from the earth’s 
surface, supposing the law of diminution of density to 
go on unaltered, and if we suppose Jupiter to move in 
such a medium, he would in a million years lose less 
than a millionth part of his velocity. If a planet, 
revolving about the sun, were to lose any portion of its 
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velocity by the effect of resistance, it would be drawn 
proportionally nearer the sun, the tendency towards 
the centre being no longer sufficiently counteracted by 
that centrifugal force which arises from the body’s 
velocity. And if the resistance w^ere to continue to 
act, the body would be drawn perpetually nearer and 
nearer to the centre, and would describe its revolutions 
quicker and quicker, till at last it would reach the 
central body, and the system would cease to be a 
system. 

This result is true, however small be the velocity 
lost by resistance ; the only difference being, that when 
the resistance is small, the time re(j[uisite to extinguish 
the whole motion will be proi)ortionally longer. In all 
cases the times whicli come under our consideration in 
problems of this kind are enormous to common appre- 
hension. Thus Encke’s comet, according to the results 
of the observations already made, will lose, in ten revo- 
lutions, or thirty-three years, less than 1 -1000th of its 
velocity ; and if this law were to continue, the velocity 
would not be reduced to one-half its present value in 
less than seven thousand revolutions, or twenty-three 
thousand years. If Jupiter were to lose one -millionth 
of his velocity in a million years (which, as has been 
seen, is far more than can be considered in any way 
probable), he would require seventy millions of years to 
lose l-lOOOth of the velocity; and a period seven 
hundred times as long to reduce the velocity to one- 
half. These are periods of time which quite over- 
whelm the imagination ; and it is not pretended that 
the calculations are made with any pretensions to 
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accuracy. But at the same time it is beyond doubt, 
that though the intervals of time thus assigned to these 
changes are highly vague mid uncertain, the changes 
themselves must, sooner or later, take place, in con- 
sequence of tlie existence of the resisting medium. 
Since there is such a retarding force perpetually acting, 
however slight it be, it must in the end destroy all the 
celestial motions. It may be millions of millions of 
years before the earth’s retardation may perceptibly 
affect the apparent motion of the sun ; but still the day 
will come (if the same Providence which formed the 
system, should permit it to continue so long) when this 
cause will entirely cliange the length of our year and 
tlie course of our seasons, and finally stop the earth’s 
motion round the sun altogther. The smallness of tlie 
resistance, however small we choose to suppose it, does 
not allow us to escape this certainty. There is a re- 
sisting medium; and, therefore, the movements of the 
solar system cannot go on for ever. The moment 
such a fluid is ascertained to exist, the eternity of the 
movements of 'the planets becomes as impossible as a 
perpetual motion on the earth. 

III. The vast periods which are brought under our 
consideration in tracing the effects of the resisting 
medium, harmonise with all that we learn of the con- 
stitution of the universfi from other sources. Millions, 
and millions of millions of years are expressions that 
at first sight appear fitted only to oveiAvhelm and 
confound all our powers of thought : and such numbers 
are no doubt beyond the limits of anything which we 
can distinctly conceive. But our powers of conception 
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are suited rather to the wants and uses of common life, 
than to a complete survey of the universe. It is in no 
way unlikely that the whole duration of the solar system 
should be a period immeasurably great in our eyes, 
though demonstrably finite. Such enormous numbers 
have been brought under our notice by all the advances 
we have made in our knowledge of nature. The 
smallness of the objects detected by the microscope 
and of their parts ; — the multitude of the stars which 
the best telescopes of modern times have discovered in 
the sky ; — the duration assigned to the globe of the 
earth by geological investigation; — all these results 
require for their probable expression, numbers, which, 
so far as we see, are on the same gigantic scale as the 
number of years in which the solar system will become 
entirely deranged. Such calculations depend in some 
degree on our relation to the vast aggregate of the 
works of our Creator; and no person who is accus- 
tomed to meditate on these subjects will bo surprised 
that the numbers which such an occasion requires 
should oppress our comprehension. No one who has 
dwelt on the thought of a universal Creator and Pre- 
server, will be surprised to find the conviction forced 
upon the mind of every new train of speculation, that 
viewed in reference to Him, our space is a point, our 
time a moment, om’ millions a handful, our permanence 
a quick decay. 

Our knowledge of the vast periods, both geological 
and astronomical, of which we have spoken, is most 
slight. It is, in fact, little more than that such periods 
exist ; that the surface of tlie earth has, at wide intervals 
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of time, undergone great changes in the disposition 
of land and water, and in the forms of animal 
life; and that the motions of the heavenly bodies 
round the sun are affected, though with inconceivable 
slowness, by a force wliieli must end by deranging them 
altogether. It would, therefore, be rash to endeavour 
to establish any analogy between the periods thus dis- 
closed ; but we may observe that they agree in this, 
that they reduce all things to the general rule oi finite 
duration* As all the geological states of which we find 
evidence in the present state of the earth have had 
their termination, so also the astronomical conditions, 
under which tlie revolutions of the earth itself proceed, 
involve the necessity of a future cessation of these 
revolutions. 

The contemplative person may Avell be struck by 
this universal law of the creation. W e are in the habit 
sometimes of contrasting the transient destiny of man 
with the permanence of the forests, tlie mountains, the 
ocean, — with the unwearied circuit of the sun. But 
this contrast is a delusion of our own imagination : the 
difference is after all but one of degree. The forest tree 
endures for its centuries and then decays; the mountains 
crumble and change, and perhaps subside in some 
convulsion of nature ; the sea retires, and the shore 
ceases to resound with the ‘‘everlasting” voice of the 
ocean : such reflections have already crowded upon the 
mind of the geologist; and it now appeals that tlie 
courses of the heavens themselves are not exempt from 
the universal law of decay ; that not only the rocks and 
the mountains, but the sun and tlie moon have the 
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sentence ‘‘to end” stamped upon their foreheads. 
They enjoy no privilege beyond man except a longer 
respite. The ephemeron perishes in an hour; man 
endures for his threescore years and ten ; an empire, a 
nation, numbers its centuries, it may be its thousands 
of years ; the continents and islands which its dominion 
includes, have perhaps their date, as those which pre- 
ceded them have had; and the very revolutions of the 
sky by which centuries are numbered will at last 
languish and stand still. 

To dwell on the moral and religious reflections sug- 
gested by this train of thought is not to our present 
purpose; but we may observe that it introduces a. 
homogeneity, so to speak, into the government of the 
universe. Perpetual change, perpetual progTession, 
increase and diminution, appear to be the rules of the 
material world, and to prevail without exception. The 
smaller portions of matter which we have near us, and 
the larger, which appear as luminaries at a vast dis- 
tance, different as they are in our mode of conceiving 
them, obey the same laws of motion ; and these laws 
produce the same results : in both cases motion is 
perpetually destroyed, except it be repaired by some 
living power ; in both cases the relative rest of the 
parts of a material system is the conclusion to which 
its motion tends. 

IV. It may, perhaps, appear to some, that this 
acknowledgftient of the tendency of the system to 
derangement through the action of a resisting medium 
is inconsistent with the argument which we have drawn, 
in a previous chapter, from the provisions for its 
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stability. In reality, however, the two views are in 
perfect agreement, so far as our purpose is concerned. 
The main point which we had to urge, in the consi- 
deration of the stability of the system, was, not that it 
is constructed to last for ever, but that while it lasts, 
the deviations from its mean condition are very small. 
It is this property wliich fits the world for its uses. 
To maintain either the past or the future eternity of 
the world, does not a])pear consistent with physical 
principles, as it ceiiainly does not fall in with the 
convictions of the religious man, in whatever way 
obtained. We conceive that this state of things has 
had a beginning ; we conceive tliat it will have an end. 
But, in the mean time, we find it fitted, by a number of 
remarkable arrangements, to be the habitation o^living 
creatures. The conditions which secure, the stability, 
and the smallness of the perturbations of tlie system, 
are among these provisions. If tlui excentricity of the 
orbit of Venus, or of Jupiter, wen^ much greater than 
it is, not only might some of the planets, at the clos(‘ 
of ages, fall into tlie sun or fiy off into infinite space, 
but also, in t\m intermediate time, the earth’s orbit 
might become much more excentric ; the course of the 
seasons and the average of temperature might vary from 
what tliey now are, so as to injure or destroy the whole 
organic creation. By certain original arrangements 
these destructive oscillations are i)revented. So long 
as the bodies continue to revolve, their orbits will not 
be much different from what they now are. And this 
result is not affected by the action of the resisting 
medium. Such a medium cannot increase the small 
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excentricities of the orbits. The range of the periodical 
oscillations of heat and cold will not be extended by 
the mechanical effect of the medium, nor would be, 
even if its density were incomparably greater than it is. 
The resisting medium, therefore, does not at all coun- 
teract that which is most important in the provision 
for the permanency of the solar system. If the stability 
of the system had not been secured by the adjustments 
which we described in a former chapter, the course of 
the seasons might have been disturbed to an injurious 
or even destructive extent in the course of a few 
centuries, or even within the limits of one generation; 
by the effect of the resisting medium, the order of 
nature remains unchanged , for a period, compared with 
which® the known duration of the human race is 
insignificant. 

But, it may be objected, the effect of the medium 
must be ultimately to affect the duration of the earth’s 
revolution round the sun, and thus to derange those 
adaptations which depend on the length of the year. 
And, without question, if Ave permit ourselves to look 
forwards to that inconceivably distant period at which 
the effect of the medium will become sensible, this 
must be allowed to be true, as has been already stated. 
Millions, and probably millions of millions of years 
express inadequately the distance of time at which this 
cause would produce a serious effect. That the 
machine of' the universe is so constructed that it may 
answer its purposes for such a period, is surely suffi- 
cient proof of the skill of its workmanship, and of the 
reality of its purpose : and those persons, probably. 
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who are best convinced that it is the work of a wise and 
good Creator, will be least disposed to consider the 
system aS' imperfect, because in its present condition it 
is not fitted for eternity. 

V. The doctrine of a resisting medium leads us to- 
wards a point which the Nebular Hypothesis assumes ; 
— a heginnmg of the present order of things. There 
must have been a commencement of the motions now 
going on in the solar system. Since these motions, 
when once begun, would be deranged and destroyed in 
a period which, however large, is yet finite, it is obvious 
we cannot carry their origin indefinitely backwards in 
the range of past duration. There is a period in which 
these revolutions, whenever they had begun, Avould 
have brought the revolving bodies into contact with 
the central mass ; and this period has in our system 
not yet . elapsed. The watch is still going, and 
therefore it must have been wound up within a 
limited time. 

The solar system, at this its beginning, must have 
been arranged and put in motion by some cause. If 
we suppose this cause to operate by means of the con- 
figurations and the properties of previously existing 
matter, these configurations must have resulted from 
some still previous cause, these properties must have 
produced some previous efiects. We are thus led to a 
condition still earlier than the assumed beginning ; — 
to an origin of the original state of the universe ; and 
in this manner we are carried perpetually further and 
furtlier back, through a labyrinth of mechanical causa- 
tion, without any possibility of finding anything in 
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which the mind can acquiesce or rest, till we admit “ a 
First Cause which is not mechanical.” 

Thus the argument which ^as before urged against 
those in particular, who put forwards the Nebular 
Hypothesis in opposition to the admission of an In- 
telligent Creator, offers itself again, as cogent in itself, 
when we adopt the opinion of a resisting medium, for 
which the physical proofs have been found to be so 
strong. The argument is indeed forced upon our 
minds, whatever view we take of the past history of 
the universe. Some have endeavoured to evade its 
force by maintaining that the world as it now exists 
has existed from eternity. They assert that the present 
order of things, or an order of things in some way 
resembling the present, produced by the same causes, 
governed by the same laws, has prevailed through an 
infinite succession of past ages. We shall not dwell 
upon any objections to this tenet which might be drawn 
from our own conceptions, or from what may be called 
metaphysical sources. Nor shall we refer to the various 
considerations which history, geology, and astronomical 
records supply, and which tend to show, not only that 
the past duration of the present course of things is 
finite, but that it is sliort, compared with such periods 
as we have had to speak of. But we may observe, that 
the doctrine of a resisting medium once established, 
makes this imagination untenable ; compels us to go 
back to the origin, not only of the present course of 
the world, not only of the earth, but of the solar system 
itself; and thus sets us forth upon that path of research 
into the series of past causation, where we obtain no 
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answer of which the meaning correspontls to our 
questions, till we rest in the conclusion of a most 
provident and most po\^erful Creating Intelligence. 

It is related of Epicurus that when a hoy, reading 
with his preceptor these verses of Hesiod, 


Htol fiev Trpu)TiTa Xaos avrap eneira 

Tat* fvpvTepuos vavreoy c5os a(T(l>a\es uiu 
AOavaTcoPf 

Eltlest of boiugfi, Cliao:> first arose, 

Thence Earth wide stretched, the steadfast seat of all 
The Immortaln, 


the young scholar first betrayed his inquisitive genius 
by asking “ And chaos whence ? ” When in his riper 
years he had persuaded liimself that this question was 
sufficiently answered by saying that chaos arose from 
the concourse of atoms, it is strange that the same 
inquisitive spirit did not again suggest the question 
‘‘ and atoms whence ? ” And it is clear that however 
often the question “whence?” had been answered, it 
would still start up as at first. Nor could it suffice as 
an answer to say, that earth, chaos, atoms, were portions 
of a series of changes which went back to eternity. 
The preceptor of Epicurus informed him, that to be 
satisfied on the subject of his inquiry, he must have 
recourse to the philosophers. If the young speculator 
had been told that chaos (if chaos indeod preceded 
the present order) was produced by an Eternal Being, 
in wliom resided purpose and will, he w^ould have re- 
ceived a suggestion wliich, duly matui’ed by subsequent 
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contemplation, might have led him to a philosophy far 
more satisfactory than the material scheme can ever 
be, to one who looks, either abroad into the universe, 
or within into his own bosom. 


Chap. IX . — Mechanical Lam» 

In the preceding observations we have supposed the 
laws, by which different kinds of matter act and are 
acted upon, to be already in existence ; and have 
endeavoured to point out evidences of design and 
adaptation, displayed in the selection and arrangement 
of these materials of the universe. These materials 
are, it has appeared, supplied in such measures and 
disposed in such forms, that by means of their proper- 
ties and laws the business of the world goes on 
harmoniously and beneficially. But a further question 
occurs : how came matter to have such properties and 
laws ? Are these also to be considered as things of 
selection and institution ? And if so, can we trace 
the reasons why the laws were established in their 
present form ; why the properties w'hich matter actually 
possesses were established and bestowed upon it ? We 
have already attempted, in a previous part of this work, 
to point out some of the advantages which are secured 
by the existing laws of heat, light, and moisture : can 
we, in the same manner, point out the benefits which 
arise from the present constitution of those laws of 
matter which are mainly concerned in tlie production 
of cosmical phenomena ? 

It will readily be perceived that the discussion of this 
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point must necessarily require some effort of abstract 
thought. The laws and properties of which we have 
here to speak — the laws of motion and the universal 
properties of matter — are so closely interwoven with 
our conceptions of the external world, that we have 
great difficulty in conceiving them not to exist, or to 
exist other than they are. When we press or lift a 
stone, we can hardly imagine that it could, by possi- 
bility, do otherwise than resist our effort by its hardness 
and by its heaviness, qualities so familiar to us : when 
we throw it, it seems inevitable that its motion should 
depend on the impulse we give, just as we find that it 
invariably does. 

Nor is it easy to say how far it is really possible to 
suppose the fundamental attributes of matter to be 
different from what they are. If we, in our thoughts, 
attempt to divest matter of its powers of resisting and 
moving, it ceases to be matter, according to our con- 
ceptions, and we can no longer reason upon it with any 
distinctness. And yet it is certain that we can conceive 
the laws of hardness and weight and motion to be quite 
different from what they are, and can point out some 
of the consequences which would result from such 
difference. The properties of matter, even the most 
fundamental and universal ones, do not obtain by any 
absolute necessity, resembling that which belongs to 
the properties of geometry. A line touchin^g a circle, 
is necessarily perpendicular to a line drawn to the 
centre through the point touched ; for it may be 
shown that the contrary involves a contradiction : but 
there is no contradiction in supposing that a body’s 
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motion should naturally diminish, or that its weight 
should increase in removing further from the earth’s 
centre. 

Thus the properties of matter and the laws of motion 
are what we find them, not by virtue of any internal 
necessity which we can understand. The study of such 
laws and properties may therefore disclose to us the 
character of that external agency by which we conceive 
them to have been determined to be what they are ; 
and this must be the same agency by which all other 
parts of the constitution of the universe were appointed 
and ordered. 

But we can hardly expect, with regard to such 
subjects, that we shall be able to obtain any complete 
or adequate view of the reasons why these general 
laws are so selected, and so established. These laws 
are the universal basis of all operations which go on, 
at any moment, in every part of space, with regard to 
every particle of matter, organic and inorganic. All 
other laws and properties must have a reference to 
these, and must be infliienced by them ; both such as 
men have already discovered, and the far greater 
number which remain still unknown. The general 
economy and mutual relations of all parts of the 
universe must be subordinate to the laws of motion 
and matter of which we here speak. We can easily 
suppose that the various processes of nature, and the 
dependencies of various creatures, are affected in the 
most comprehensive manner by these laws; — are 
simplified by their simplicity, made consistent by their 
universality; rendered regular by their symmetry. 
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We can easily 'suppose that in this way there may he 
the most profound and admirable reasons for the exist- 
ence of the present universal properties of matter, 
which we cannot apprehend in consequence of the 
limited nature of our knowledge, and of our faculties. 
For, though our knowledge on certain subjects, and to 
a certain extent is positive and clear, compared with 
the whole extent of the universe, the whole aggregate 
of things and relations and connexions which exist, 
it is most narrow and partial, most shallow and super- 
ficial. We cannot suppose, therefore, that the reasons 
which we discover for the present form of the laws of 
nature go nearly to the full extent, or to the bottom of 
the reasons, which a more complete and profound 
insight would enable us to perceive. To do justice to 
such reasons, would require nothing less than a perfect 
acquaintance with the whole constitution of every part 
of creation ; a knowledge which man has not, and, so 
far as we can conceive, never can have. 

We are certain, therefore, that our views, with regard 
to this part of our subject, must be imperfect and 
limited. Yet still man has some knowledge with 
regard to various portions of nature; and with regard 
to those most general and comparatively simple facts 
to which we »ow refer, his knowledge is more compre- 
hensive, and goes deeper than it does in any other 
province. We conceive, therefore, that we shall not be 
engaged in any rash or presumptuous attempt, if we 
endeavour to point out some of the advantages which 
are secured by the present constitution of some of the 
general mechanical laws of nature ; and to suggest the 
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persuasion of that purpose and wise design, which the 
selectipn of such laws will thus appear to imply. 


Chap. X. — The Law of Gravitation. 

We shall proceed to make a few observations on the 
Law of Gravity, in virtue of which the motions of 
planets about the sun, and of satellites about their 
planets take place; and by which also are produced 
the fall downwards of all bodies within our reach, and 
the pressure which they exert upon their supports 
when at rest. The identification of the latter forces 
with the former, and the discovery of the single law by 
which these forces are every where regnlated, was the 
great discovery of Newton : and we wish to make it 
appear that this law is established by an intelligent and 
comprehensive selection. 

The law of the sun’s attraction upon tlie planets is, 
that this attraction varies inversely as the square of 
the distance ; that is, it decreases as that square in- 
creases. If we take three points or planets of tlie solar 
system, the distances of which from the sun are in the 
proportion, 1, 2, 3 ; the attractive force which the sun 
at these distances exercises, is as 1, l-4th, and l-9th 
respectively. In the smaller variationg of distance 
which occur in the elliptical motion of one planet, the 
variations of the force follow the same law. Moreover, 
not only does the sun attract the planets, but they 
attract each other according to the same law ; the ten- 
dency to the earth which makes bodies heavy, is one of 
the effects of this law: and all these effects of the 
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attractions of large masses may be traced to the 
attractions of the particles of which they are composed; 
so that the final generalisation, including all the deri- 
vative laws, is, that every particle of matter in the 
universe attracts every other, according to the law of 
the inverse square of the distance. 

Such is the law of universal gravitation. Now, the 
question is, why do either the attractions of masses, or 
those of their component particles, follow this law of 
the inverse square of the distance rather than any 
otlier ? When the distance becomes 1, 2, and 3, why 
should not the force also become 1, 2, and 3 ?— or if it 
must be weaker at points more remote from the attract- 
ing body, why should it not be 1, a half, a third ? or 1, 
l-8th, l-27th ? Such laws could easily be expressed 
mathematically, and their consequences calculated,. 
Can any reason be assigned why the law which we find 
in operation mmt obtain ? Can any be assigned why 
it shoiM obtain ? 

The answer to this is, that no reason, at all satisfac- 
tory, can be given why such a law must, of necessity, 
be what it is; but that very strong reasons can be 
pointed out why, for the beauty and advantage of the 
system, the present one is better than others. We will 
point out some of these reasons. 

I. In the first place, the system could not have sub- 
sisted, if the force had followed a direct instead of an 
inverse law, with respect to the distance : that is, if it 
had increased when the distance increased. It has been 
sometimes said, that “ all direct laws of force ai'e ex- 
cluded on account of the danger from perturbing 
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forces ; ” * that if the planets had pulled at this earth, 
the harder the further off they were, they would have 
dragged it entirely out of its course. This is not an 
exact statement of what would happen : if the force 
were to be simply in the direct ratio of the distance, 
any number of planets might revolve in the most 
regular and orderly manner. Their mutual effects, 
which we may call perturbations if we please, would be 
considerable ; but these perturbations would be so com- 
bined with the unperturbed motion, as to produce anew 
motion not less regular than the other. This curious 
result would follow, that every body in the system would 
describe, or seem to describe, about every other, an exact 
elliptical orbit ; and that the times of the revolution of 
every body in its orbit would be all equal. This is 
proved by Newton, in the 64th jjiroposition of the 
Principia. There would be nothing to prevent all the 
planets, on this supposition, from moving round the 
sun in- orbits exactly circular, or nearly circular, accord- 
ing to the mode in which they were set in motion. 

But though the pertmrbations of the system would 
not make this law inadmissible, there axe other circum- 
stances which would do so. Under this, law, the gravity 
of bodies at the earth’s surface would cease to exist. 
Nothing would fall'or weigh downwards. The greater 
action of the distant sun and planets w-ould exactly 
neutralise the gravity of the earth : a ball thrown from 
the hand, however gently, would immediately become a 
satellite of the earth, and would for the future accom- 
pany it in its course, revolving about it in the space of 

* Paley, 
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one year. All terrestrial things would float about with 
no principle of coherence or stability : they would obey 
the general law of the system, but would acknowledge 
no particular relation to the earth. We can hardly 
pretend to judge of the abstract possibility of such a 
system of things ; hut it is clear that it could not exist 
without an utter subversion of all that we can conceive 
of the economy and structure of the world which we 
inhabit. 

With any other direct law of force, we should in 
like manner lose gravity, without gaining the theoretical 
regularity of the planetary motions which we have 
described in the case just considered. 

II. Among inverse laws of the distance, (that is, those 
according to wliich the force diminishes as the distance 
from the origin of force increases,) all which diminish 
the central force faster than the cube of the distance 
increases are inadmissible, because they are incom- 
patible with the permanent revolution of a planet. 
Under such laws it would follow, that a planet would 
describe a spiral line about the sun, and would either 
approach nearer and nearer to him perpetually, or per- 
petually go further and further off ; nearly as a stone 
at the end of a string, when the string is whirled 
round, and is allowed to wrap round the hand, or to 
unwrap from it, approaches to or recedes from the 
hand. 

If we endeavour to compare the law of the inverse 
square of the distance, which really regulates the cen- 
tral force, with other laws, not obviously inadmissible, 
as for instance, the inverse simple ratio of the distance. 
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a considerable quantity of calculation is found to be 
necessary in order to trace the results, and especially 
the perturbations in the two cases. The perturbations, 
in the supposed case, have not been calculated ; such 
a calculation being a process so long and laborious 
that if is never gone through, except for the purpose of 
comparing the results of theory with those of observa- 
tion, as we can do with regard to the law of the inverse 
square. We can only say, therefore, that the stability 
of the system, and the moderate limits of the perturba- 
tions, which we know to be secured by tlie existing 
law, would not, so far as we know, be obtained by any 
different law. 

Without going into further examination of the sub- 
ject, we may observe that there are some circumstances 
in which the present system has a manifest superiority 
in simplicity over the condition which would have 
belonged to it if the force had followed any other law. 
Thus, with the present law of gravitation, the planets 
revolve, returning perpetually on the same track, very 
nearly. The earth describes an oval, in consequence 
of which motion she is nearer to the sun in our winter 
than in our summer by about one-thirtieth part of the 
whole distance. And, as the matter now is, the nearest 
approach to the sun, and the farthest recess from him, 
occur always at the same points of the orbit. There is 
indeed a slight alteration in these points, arising from 
disturbing forces, but this is hardly sensible in the 
course of several ages. Now if the force had followed 
any other lawj we should have had the earth running 
perpetually on a new track. The greatest and least 
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distances would have occurred at different parts in 
every successive revolution. The orbit would have 
perpetually intersected and been interlaced with the 
path described in former revolhtions ; and the simplicity 
and regularity which characterises the present motion 
would have been quite wanting. 

III. Another peculiar point of simplicity in the present 
law of mutual attraction is this : tliat it makes the law 
of attraction for spherical masses the same as for single 
particles. If particles attract with forces which are 
inversely as the square of the distance, spheres com- 
posed of such particles will exert a force which follows 
the same law. In this character the present law is 
singular, among all possible laws, excepting that of the 
direct distance which we have already discussed. If 
the law of the gravitation of particles had been that of 
the inverse simple distance, the attraction of a sphere 
would have been expressed by a complex series of 
mathematical expressions, each representing a simple 
law. It is truly remarkable that the law of the inverse 
square of the distance, which appears to be selected as 
that of the masses of the system, and of which the 
mechanism is, that it arises from the action of the 
particles of the system, should lead us to the same law 
for the action of these particles : there is a striking 
prerogative of simplicity in the law thus adopted. 

The law of gravitation actually prevailing in the 
solar system has thus great and clear advantages over 
any law widely different from it : and has moreover, in 
many of its consequences, a simplicity which belongs 
to this precise law alone. It is in many such respects 
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a unique law : and when we consider that it possesses 
8eva*td properties which are peculiar to it, and several 
advantages which, so far as we can see, maybe peculiar 
to it, and which are certainly nearly so ; we have some 
ground, it would appear, to look upon its peculiarities 
and its advantages as connected. For the reasons 
mentioned in the last chapter, we can hardly expect to 
discern fuUy the way in which the system is benefited 
by the simplicity of this law, and by the mathematical 
elegance of its consequences ; but when we see that it 
has some such beauties,' and some manifest benefits, we 
may easily suppose that our ignorance and limited capa- 
city alone prevent our perceiving that there are, for the 
selection of this law of force, reasons of a far more 
refined and comprehensive kind than those which we 
can distinctly apprehend. 

rV. But before quitting this subject we may offer a 
few further observations on the question, whether gravi- 
tation and the law of gravitation be necessary attributes 
of matter. We have spoken of the selection of this 
law ; but is it selected ? Could it have been otherwise ? 
Is not the force of attraction a necessary consequence 
of the fundamental properties of matter ? 

This is a question which has been much agitated 
among the followers of Newton. Some have main- 
tained, as Cotes, that gravity is an inherent property of 
all matter; others, with Newton himself, have consi- 
dered it as' an appendage to the essential qualities of 
matter, and have proposed hypotheses to account for 
the mode in which its effects are produced. 

The result of all that can be said on the subject 
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appears to be this : that no one can demonstrate the 
possibility of deducing gravity from the acknowledged 
fundamental properties of matter : and that no philo- 
sopher asserts, that matter has been found to exist, 
which was destitute of gravity. It is a property which 
we have no right to call n^essary to matter, but every 
reason to suppose universal. 

If we could show gravity to be a necessary conse- 
quence of those properties which we adopt as essential 
to our notion of matter, (extension, solidity, mobility, 
inertia,) we might then call it also one of the essential 
properties. But no one probably will assert that this 
is the case. Its universality is a fact of observation 
merely. How then came a property, — ^in its existence 
so needful for the support of the universe, in its laws 
so well adapted to the purposes of creation, — how came 
it to be thus universal ? Its being found everywhere 
is necessary for its uses.; but this is so far from being 
a sufficient explanation of its existence, that it is an 
additional fact to be explained. We have here, then, 
an agency, most simple in its rule, most comprehensive 
in its influence, most effectual and admirable in its 
operation. What evidence could be afforded of design, 
by laws of mechanical action, which this law thus exist- 
ing and thus operating does not afford us ? 

V. It is not necessary for our purpose to consider 
the theories which have been proposed to account for 
the action of gravity. They have proceeded on the 
plan of reducing this action to the result of pressure or 
impulse. Even if such theories could be established, 
they could not much, or at all, affect our argument ; 
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for the arrangements by which pressure or impact 
could produce the effects which gravity produces, must 
be at least as clearly results of contrivance, as gravity 
itself can be. 

In fact, however, none of these attempts can be consi- 
dered as at all successful.* That of Newton is very 
remarkable : it is found among the Queries in tlie 
second edition of liis Optics. “ To show,” he says, 
“ that I do not take gravity for an essential property of 
bodies, I have added one question concerning its cause, 
choosing to propose it by way of question, because I am 
not yet satisfied about it for want of experiments.” The 
hypothesis whicli he thus suggests is, that tliere is an 
elastic medium pervading all space, and increasing in 
elasticity as we proceed from dense bodies outwards : 
that this “ causes the gravity of such dense bodies to 
each other : every body endeavouring to go from the 
denser parts of the medium towards the rarer.” Of 
this hypothesis we may venture to say, that it is in the 
first place quite gratuitous ; we cannot trace in any 
other phenomena a medium possessing these proper- 
ties : and in the next place, tliat tlie hypothesis contains 
several suppositions which are more complex tlian the 
fact to be explained, and none which are less so. Can 
we, on Newton’s principles, conceive an elastic medium 
otherwise than as a collection of particles, repelling 
each other ? and is the repulsion of such particles a 
simpler fact'tlian the attraction of those which gravitate ? 
And when we suppose that tlie medium becomes more 
elastic as we proceed from each attracting body, what 
cause can we conceive capable of keeping it in such a 
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condition, except a repulsive force emanating from the 
body itself : a supposition at least as much requiring 
to be accounted for, as the attraction of the body. It 
does not appear, then, that this hypothesis will bear 
examination ; although, for our purpose, the argument 
would be rather strengthened than weakened, if it could 
be established. 

VI. Another theory of the cause of gravity, which at 
one time excited considerable notice, was that originally 
proposed by M. Le Sage, in a memoir entitled, “Ijucrece 
Newtonien,” and further illustrated by M. Prevost; 
according to which, all space is occupied by currents 
matter, moving perpetually in straight lines, in all 
directions, with a vast velocity, and penetrating all 
bodies. Wlien two bodies are near each other, they 
intercej)t the current which w^ould flow in tlie inter- 
mediate space if they were not there, and thus receive 
a tendency towards each other from the pressure of the 
currents on their farther sides. Without examining 
further this curious and ingenious hypothesis, Ave may 
make upon it the same kind of observations as before 
— that it is perfectly gratuitous, except as a means of 
explaining the phenomena ; and that, if it were proved, 
it Avould still remain to be shown what necessity has 
caused the existence of these two kinds of matter ; the 
first kind being that Avhich is commonly called matter, 
and which alone affects our senses, while it^ is inert as 
to any tendency to motion ; tlic second kind being 
something imperceptible to our senses, except by the 
effects it produces on matter of the former kind ; yet 
exerting an impulse on every material body, permeating 

0 
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every portion of common matter, flowing witli incon- 
ceivable velocity, in inexhaustible abundance, from 
every part of the abyss of infinity on one side, to the 
opposite part of the same abyss ; and so (ionstituted 
that througli all eternity it can never bend its patli, or 
return, or tarry in its course. 

If we were to accept this theory, it would little or 
nothing diminish our wonder at the structure of tlic 
universe. We might well continue to admii*e the evi- 
dence of contrivance, if such a machinery sliould be 
found to produce all the effects which flow from the 
law of gravitation. 

VII. Tlie law of the force of gravity, whicli wc liave 
explained in the beginning of this chapter, namely, 
that the attra(ition between all bodies varies inversely 
as the square of their distance from each other, has 
often been a subject of discussion, with referencS to the 
reasons why it is so rather than otherwise. The argu- 
ments for and against the assertion that this is the 
necessary and inevitable law of such a force, were can- 
vassed with great animation about the middle of the 
last century. 

Newton and other astronomers had found tliat the 
line of the moon’s upsides (that is, of her greatest and 
least distances from the earth) moves round to diflerent 
parts of the Jieavcns with a velocity twice as great as 
that wliich the calculation from tlie law of gravitation 
seems at first sight to give. According to the theoiy, 
it appeared that this line ought to move round once in 
eighteen years ; according to observation, it moves 
round once in nine years. This difference, the only 
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obvious failure of tlie tlieoiy of gravitation, embarrassed 
mathematicians exceedingl}'. It is true, it was subse- 
quently discovered that tlie apparent discrepancy arose 
from a mistalce; the calculation, which is long and 
laborious, was supposed to have been carried far enough 
to get close to the truth ; but it appeared afterwards 
that the residue wliich had been left out as insignificant, 
produced, by an uiiex])ected turn in the reckoning, an 
effect as large as that which had been taken for the 
whole. But tliis discovery was not made till a later 
period ; and in the mean time the law of the inverse 
square appeared to be at fault. Clairault tried to 
remedy the defect by supposing that the force of tlie 
earth’s gravity consisted of a large fovcv varying in- 
versely as tlie square of the distance, and a very small 
force varying inversely as the fourth power (the squani 
of tlie square). liy sucli a su^iposition, observation and 
theory could be reconciled ; but on the suggestion of it, 
Butfoii came forward v;itli the assertion that tlu^ force 
roald not vary a('cordnig to any otlier la,w than the in- 
verse square. His arguments are ratJier mctapliysical 
than pliysical or mathematical. Gravity, he urges, is a 
quality, an emanation ; and all emanations are inversely 
as the square of the distance, as light, odours. To this 
Claii'ault replies by asking liovr we know that light and 
odours have their intensity inveu-sely as tlic square of 
the distance from their origin : not, he observes, by mea- 
suring the intensity, ])ut by mipposuifj these effe(*ts to b(‘ 
material emanations. But who, he asks, supposes gra- 
vity to be a material emanation from the attracting body. 

Buffon again pleads that so many facts prove the 
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law of the inverse square, tliat a single one, which 
occurs to interfere with this agreement, must be in 
some manner capable of being explained away. 
Clairault replies, that the facts do not prove this law 
to obtain exactly ; that small elfects, of the same order 
as the one under discussion, have been neglected in 
the supposed proof ; and that therefore the law is only 
known to be true, as far as such an approximation goes, 
and no farther. 

Buffon then argues, that there can be no such addi- 
tional fraction of the force, following a different law, as 
Clairault supposes : for what, he asks, is there to 
determine the magnitude of the fraction to one amount 
rather than another ? why should nature select for it 
any particular magnitude ? To this it is replied, that, 
whether we can explain the fact or not, nature does 
select certain magnitudes in preference to others ; that 
where we ascertain she does this, we are not to deny 
the fact because we cannot assign the grounds of her 
preference. What is there, it is asked, to determine 
the magnitude of the whole force at any fixed distance? 
We cannot tell ; yet tlie force is of a certain definite 
intensity and no other. 

Finally Clairault observes, that we have, in cohesion, 
capillary attraction, and various other cases, examples 
of forces varying according to other laws than the in- 
verse square; and that therefore this cannot be the 
only possible law. 

The discrepancy between observation and theory 
which gave rise to this controversy was removed, as has 
been ahready stated, by a more exact calculation : and 
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thus, as Laplace observes, in this case the metaphy- 
sician turned out to be right and the mathematician to 
be wrong. But most persons, probably, who are 
familiar with such trains of speculation, will allow, that 
Clairault had the best of tlie argument, and that the 
attempts to show the law of gravitation to be neces- 
sarily what it is, are fallacious and unsound. 

VIII. We may observe, however, that the law of 
gravitation according to the inverse square of the dis- 
tance, which thus regulates the motions of the solar 
system, is not confined to that province of the universe, 
as has been shown by recent researches. It appears 
by the observations and calculations of Sir »Tohn 
Herschcl, that several of tlie stars, called donhle stars, 
consist of a pair of luminous bodies which revolve 
about each other in ellipses, in such a manner as to 
show that the force, by which they are attracted to 
each other, varies according to the law of the inverse 
square. We thus learn a remarkable fact concerning 
bodies which seemed so far removed from us that no 
effort of our science could reach them; and we find 
that the same law of mutual attraction whicli we have 
before traced to the farthest bounds of the solar system, 
prevails also in spaces at a distance compared with 
which tlie orbit of Saturn shrinks into a point. The 
establishment of such a truth certainly suggests, as 
highly probable, the prevalence of this law among all 
the bodies of the universe. And we may therefore 
suppose, that the same ordinance which gave to the 
parts of our system that rule by which they fulfil the 
purposes of their creation, impressed tlie same rule on 
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the other portions of matter which are scattered in the 
most remote parts of the universe ; and thus gave to 
their movements the same grounds of simplicity and 
harmony which we find reason to admire, as far as we 
can acquire any knowledge of our own more immediate 
neighbourhood. 


Chap. XI. — The Laws of Motion, 

Wk shall now make a few remarks on the general 
Laws of Motion by which all mechanical effects take 
place. Are we to consider these as instituted laws ? 
And if so, can we point out any of the reasons whicli 
we may suppose to have led to the selection of those 
laws which really exist ? 

The observations formerly made concerning the 
inevitable narrowness and imperfection of our conclu- 
sions on such subjects, apply here, even more strongly 
than in the case of the law of gravitation. We can 
hardly conceive matter divested of these laws ; and wt‘ 
cannot perceive or trace a millionth part of the effects 
which tliey produce. We cannot, therefore, expect to 
go far in pointing out the essential advantages of these 
laws such as they now obtain. 

It would be easy to show that the fundamental laws 
of motion, in whatever form we state them, possess a 
very pre-eminent simplicity, compared with almost all 
otliers, which we might imagine as existing. This 
simplicity has indeed produced an effect on men’s minds 
which, though delusive, appears to be very natural ; 
several writers have treated these laws as self-evilent, and 
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necessarilj" flowing from the nature of our conceptions. 
We conceive that this is an erroneous view, and that 
tliese laws are known to us to be wliat they are, by 
experience only; that the laws of motion might, 
so far as we can discern, have been any otliers. 
They appear therefore to be selected for their fitness 
to answer their purposes; and we may, perhaps, be 
able to point out some instances in which this fitness is 
appixrent to us. 

Newton, and many English philosophers, teach the 
existence of three separate fundamental laws of motion, 
while most of tlie eminent mathematicians of Eraiice 
reduce these to tivOy tlie law of inertia and the law that 
force is proportional to velocity. As an example of 
the views which we wish to illustrate, wo may take the 
laAv of inertia, which is identical with Newton’s first 
laiw of Motion. This law asserts, tliat a body at 
rest continues at rest, and that a body in motion goes 
on moving with its velocity and direction unchanged, 
except so far as it is acted on by exti*aneous forces.* 

We conceive that this law, simple and universal as 
it is, cannot be shown to be necessarily true. It might 
be difficult to discuss this point in general terms with 
any clearness ; but let us take the only example which 

■" If the law.s of motion arc stated as threCj which wc conceive to be 
the true view of the subject, the other two, as ai)plied in rneclianical 
reasonings, tire the following : — 

Second Lmv. When a force acts on a body in motionfit produces the 
same effect as if the same force acted on a body at rest. 

Third Law. When a force of the nature of pressure produces motion, 
the velocity produced is proportional to the force, other things being 
equal. 
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we know of a motion absolutely uniform, in conse- 
quence of the absence of any force to accelerate or 
rctartl it ; — this motion is the rotation of the earth on 
its axis. 

I. It is scarcely possible that discussions on sucli 
subjects should not have a repulsive and scholastic 
aspect, and appear like disputes about words rather than 
tilings. For meclianical waiters have exercised all 
tlieir ingenuity so to circumscribe their notions and so 
to define their terms, that these fundamental truths 
should be expressed in .the simplest manner : the con- 
sequence of whicli has been, that they have been made 
to assume the appearance rather of identical assertions 
than of general facts of experience. But in order to 
avoid this inconvenience, as far as may be, we take the 
first laic of motion as exemplified in a particular case, 
the rotation of the eartli. Of all the motions with 
which we are acquainted, this alone is invariable. Each 
day, measured by the passages of the stars, is so ])re- 
cisely of tlie same length, that, according to Laplace’s 
calculations, it is impossible that a difference of one 
hundredth of a second of time sliould have obtained 
between the length of the day in the earliest ages and 
at the present time. Now why is this ? How is this 
very remarkable uniformity preserved in tliis particular 
phenomenon, wdiile all the other motions of the system 
are subject to inequalities ? How is it that in the celestial 
machine no* retardation takes place by the lapse of 
time, ns would be the case in any machine which it 
would be possible for human powers to construct? 
The answer is, that in the earth’s revolution on her 
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axis no cause operates to retard tlie speed, like the 
imperfection of materials, the friction of supports, the 
resistance of the ambient medium ; ^ impediments 
which cannot, in any human mechanism, however perfect, 
be completely annihilated. But here we are led to ask 
again, why should the speed continue the same when 
not affected by an extraneous cause ? why should it not 
languish and decay of itself by the mere lapse of time ? 
That it might do so, involves no contradiction, for it 
was the common, though erroneous, belief of all mecha- 
nical speculators, to the time of Galileo. We can 
conceive velocity to diminish in j^roceeding from a 
certain point of time, as easily as we can conceive force 
to diminish in proceeding fimn a certain point of space, 
which in attractive forces really occurs. But, it is 
sometimes said, the motion (that is the velocitj') must 
continue tlie same from one instant to another, for 
there is nothing to change it. This appears to be 
taking refuge in ’words. We may call the velocity, that 
is the speed of a body, its motion ; but we cannot, by 
giving it this name, make it a tlihuj which has any 
a imori claim to permanence, much less any self- 
evident constancy. Why must the speed of a body, 
left to itself, continue the same, any more than its 


* It has already been stated that the resisting medium spoken of in 
Chapter VIII. of this Book has not yet produced any effect which can 
be detected in the motion of the earth. Probably tl!e effect of this 
medium upon the rotation of the earth would be extremely small com- 
pared with its effect on tho earth’s motion in her orbit ; and yet this 
latter effect bears no discoverable proportion to the effect of the smallest 
perturbing forces of the other planets. 
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temperature. Hot bodies grow cooler when left to 
themselves; why should not quick bodies go slower when 
left to themselves ? Why must a body describe 1000 
feet in the next second because it has described 1000 
feet in the last? Nothing but experience, under 
proper circumstances, can inform us whetlier bodies, 
abstracting from external agency, do move according 
to such a rule. We find that they do so: we learn 
that all diminution of their speed which ever takes 
place, can be traced to external causes. Contrary to 
all that men had guesSed, motion a})pears to be of 
itself endless and unwearied. In order to account for 
the unalterable permanence of the length of our day, 
all that is requisite is to show that there is no let or 
hindrance in the way of the earth’s rotation; — no 
resisting medium or alteration of size — she “ spinning 
sleeps ” on her axle, as the poet expresses it, and may 
go on sleeping with the same regularity for ever, so 
far as the experimental properties of motion are con- 
cerned. 

Such is the necessary consequence of the first law of 
motion ; but the law itseifjias no necessary existence, 
so far as we can see. It was discovered only after 
various perplexities and false conjectures of speculators 
on mechanics. We have learnt that it is so, but we 
have not learnt, nor can any one undertake to teach us, 
that it must have been so. For aught wc can tell, it is 
one among *a thousand equally possible laws, which 
might have regulated the motions of bodies. 

II. But though we have thus no reason to consider 
tliis as the only possible law, we have good reason to 
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consider it as the best, or at least as possessing all that 
we can conceive of advantage. It is the simplest con- 
ceivable of such laws. If the velocity had been com- 
pelled to change with the time, there must have been a 
law of the change, and the kind and amount of this 
cliange must have been determined by its dependence 
on the time and other conditions. This, though quite 
siipposable, would undoubtedly have been more complex 
than the present state of things. And tliough com- 
plexity does not appear to embarrass tlie operation of 
the laws of nature, and is admitted, without scruple, 
when there is reason for it, simplicity is the usual 
character of sucl) laws, and appears to liave been a 
gi’ound of selection in the formation of tlie universe, 
as it is a mark of beauty to us in our contemplation 
t)f it. 

But there is a still stronger apparent reason for the 
selection of tliis law of the preservation of motion. If 
tlie case had been otherwise, the universe must neces- 
sarily in the course of ages have been reduced to a 
state of rest, or at least to a state not sensibly differing 
from it. If the earth’s motion, round its axis, had 
slackened by a very small quantity, for instance, by a 
hundredth of a second in a revolution, and in this 
proportion continued, tlie day would have been already 
lengthened by six hours in the 0000 years which have 
elapsed since the history of the Avorld began ; and if we 
suppose a longer period to jirccede or to foflow, the day 
might be increased to a month or to any lengtli. All 
the adaptations which depend on the length of the day, 
would consequently be deranged. But this would not 
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be all ; for the same law of motion is equally requisite 
for the preservation of the annual motion of the earth. 
If her motion were retarded by the establishment of 
any other law instead of the existing one, she would 
wheel nearer and nearer to the sun at every revolution, 
and at last reach the centre, like a falling hoop. The 
same would happen to the, other planets ; and the whole 
solar system would, in the course of a certain period, 
be gathered into a heap of matter without life or 
motion. In the present state of things on the other 
hand, the system, as we have already explained, is, by 
a combination of remarkable provisions, calculated for 
an almost indefinite existence, of undiminished fitness 
for its purposes. 

There are, therefore, manifest reasons, why, of all 
laws which could occupy the place of the first law of 
motion, the one which noAv obtains is the only one 
consistent with the durability and uniformity of the 
system ; — the one, therefore, which we may naturally 
conceive to be selected by a wise contriver. And as, 
along with this, it has appeared that we have no sort of 
right to attribute the establishment of this law to any- 
thing but selection, we have here a striking evidence of 
design, suited to lead us to a perception of that Divine 
mind, by which means so simple are made to answ'er 
purposes so extensive and so beneficial. 
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Chap. Xll.—Fmtion»* 

We shall not pursue this argument of the last chapter, 
by considering the other laws of motion in the same 
manner as we have there considered the first, which 
might be done. But the facts which form exceptions 
and apparent contradictions to the first law of which 
we have been treating, and which are very numerous, 
offer, we conceive, an additional exemplification of 
the same argument; and this we shall endeavour to 
illustrate. 

The rule that a body imtiu*ally moves for ever with 
an undiminished speed, is so far from being obviously 
true, tliat it appears on a first examination to be mani- 
festly false. The hoop of the school-boy, left to itself, 
runs on a short distance, and then stops ; his top spins 
a little while, but finally flags and falls ; all motion on 
the earth appears to decay by its own nature; all 
matter which we move appears to have a perpetual 
tendency to divest itself of the velocity which w’^e com- 
municate to it. How is this reconcilable with the first 
law of motion on Avhich we have been insisting ? 

It is reconciled principally by considering the effect 
of Friction, Among terrestrial objects friction exerts 
an agency almost as universal and constant as the laws 


♦ Though Mctioii is not obviously concerned in any cosmical 
phenomena, we have thouglit this the proper place to introduce the 
consideration of it ; since the contrast between the cases in which it 
does act, and those in which it 4oes not, is best illustrated by a com- 
parison of cosmical with terrestrial motions. 
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of motion themselves ; an agency which completely 
changes and disguises the results of those laws. We 
shall consider some of these effects. 

It is probablj' not necessary to explain at any length 
the nature and operation of friction. When a bodj^ 
cannot move without causing two surfaces to rub toge- 
ther, this rubbing has a tendency to diminish tlie body’s 
motion or to prevent it entirely. If tlie body of a car- 
riage be placed on the earth without the wdieels, a 
considerable force Avill be requisite in order to move 
it at all: it is here the friction against the ground 
which obstructs the motion. If the carriage be i)laced 
on its wheels, a much less force will move it, but if 
moved it will soon stop : it is the friction at the ground . 
and at tlie axles which stops it : placed on a level rail- 
road, with well made and w-ell oiled wheels, and once 
put in motion, it might run a considerable distance 
alone, for the friction is here much less ; but there is* 
friction, and therefore the motion would after a time- 
cease. 

The same kind of action between the surfaces of twa> 
bodies which retards and stops their motiojis when 
they move touching each otlier, will also prevent tlieii- 
moving at all, if the force which urges them into 
motion be insufiicient to overco)ue the resistance wdiicli 
the contact of the surfaces produces. Friction, as 
writers on niechanics use the term, exists not only 
when the surfaces rub against each other, but also 
when the state of tilings is such that they would rub if 
tliey did move. It is a force wdiich is called into 
action by a tendency to 'move, and wdiich forbids 
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motion; it may be likened to a chain of a certain 
force which binds bodies in tlieii* places ; and we may 
push or pull the bodies without moving them, except 
we exert a sufficient force to break this imaginary 
chain. 

I. The friction which we shall principally consider 
is the friction which prevents motion. So employed, 
friction is one of tlie most universal and important 
agents in the mechanism of our daily comforts and 
occupations. It* is a force which is called into play 
to an extent incomparably greater than . all the other 
forces with which we arc concerned in the course of our 
daily life. We are dependent ui)on it at every instant 
and in every action : and it is not possible to enumerate 
all the ways in which it serves us ; scarcely even to 
suggest a sufficient number of tliem to give us a true 
notion of its functions. 

What can appear mure simple operations than 
standing and walking ? y(d it is easy to see that without 
the aid of friction these simple actions would scarcely 
be possible. Every one kno’ws how difficult and dan- 
gerous they are wlicu ])erformed on smooth ice. In such 
a situation we cannot always succeed in standing : if the 
ice be very smooth, it is by no means easy to walk, 
even when the surface is perfectly loved ; and if it were 
ever so little inclined, no one would make tlic attempt. 
Yet walking on the ice and on the grouinl differ only 
in our experiencing more friction in the latter case. 
We say more, for there is a considerable friction eve;i 
in the case of ice, as we see by the small distance which 
a stone slides when throwm along the surface. It is 
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this friction of the earth which, at every step we take, 
prevents the foot from sliding back; and -thus allows 
us to push the body and tlie other foot forwards. And 
when we come to violent bodily motions, to running, 
leaping, pulling or pushing objects, it is easily seen how 
entirely we depend upon the friction of the ground for 
our strength and force. Every one knows how com- 
pletely powerless we become in any of these actions by 
the foot slipinng. 

In tlie same manner it is the friction of objects to 
which the hand is ai3plied, which enables us tcv hold 
them with any degree of firmness. In some contests 
it was formerly the custom^ for the combatants to rub 
their bodies with oil, that the adversary might not be 
able to keep his grasp. If the pole of the boatman, 
the rope of the sailor, were thus smooth and lubricated, 
how weak would be the thrust and the pull ! Yet this 
would only be the removal of friction. 

Our buildings are no less dependent on this force 
for their stability. Some edifices are erected without 
the aid of cement ; and if tlie stones be large and well 
squared, such structures may be highly substantial and 
durable ; even when rude and slight, houses so built 
answer the purposes of life. These are entirely upheld 
by friction, and without the support of that agent thej^ 
would be thrown down by the zephyr, far more easily 
than if all the stones were lumps of ice with a thawing 
surface. But even in cases where cement binds the 
masonry, it does not take the duty of holding it toge- 
ther. In consequence of the existence of friction, there 
is no constant tendency of the stones to separate ; they 
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are in a state of repose. If this were not so, if every 
shock and every breeze required to be counteracted by 
the cement, no composition exists which would long 
sustain such a wear and tear. The cement excludes 
the corroding elements, and lielps to resist extraordi- 
nary violence ; but it is friction which gives the habitual 
state of rest. 

We are not to consider friction as a small force, 
slightly modifying the effects of other agencies. On 
the contrary its amount is in most cases very great. 
When a body lies loose on the ground, the friction is 
equal to one third or one half, or in some cases the 
whole, of its weight. But in cases of bodies supported 
by oblique pressure, the amount is far more enormous. 
In the arch of a bridge, the friction which is called 
into play between two of the vaulting stones, may be 
equal to the whole weight of the bridge. In such 
cases this conservative force is so great, that the 
common theory, which neglects it, does not help us 
even to guess what will take place. According to the 
theoiy, certain forms of arches only will stand; but 
in practice almost any form will stand, and it is not 
easy to construct a model of a bridge which will .fall. 

We may see the great force of friction in the brake, 
by which a large weight running down a long inclined 
plane has its motion moderated and stopped ; in the 
windlass, where a few coils of the rope round a cylinder 
sustain the stress and weight of a large nPon anchor ; 
in the nail or screw which holds together large beams ; 
in the mode of raising large blocks of granite by an 
iron rod driven into a hole in the stone. Probably 
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no greater forces are exercised in any processes in the 
arts than the force of friction ; and it is always em- 
ployed to produce rest, stability, moderate motion. 
Being always ready and never wearied, always at hand 
and augmenting with the exigency, it regulates, con- 
trols, subdues all motions ; — counteracts all other 
agents ; — and finally gains the mastery over all other 
terrestrial agencies, however violent, frequent, or long 
continued. The perpetual action of all other terrestrial 
forces appears, on a large scale, only as so many inter- 
ruptions of the constant arid stationary rule of friction. 

The objects which every where surround us, the 
books or dislies which stand on our tables, our tables 
and chau’s themselves, the loose clods and stones in 
the field, the heaviest masses produced by nature or 
art, would be in a perpetual motion, quick or slow 
according to the forces which acted on tliem, and to 
theii’ size, if it were not for the tranquillising and 
steadying effects of the agent we are considering. 
Without this, our apartments, if tlicy kept theii* shape, 
would exhibit to us articles of furniture, and of all 
other kinds, sliding and creeping from side to side at 
every push and every wind, like loose objects in a 
ship's cabin, when she is changing her course in a gale. 

Here, then, we have a force, most extensive and 
incessant in its operation, which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the business of tliis terrestrial world, according 
to any notibn which we can form. The more any one 
considers its effects, the more he will find how univer- 
sally dependent he is ^upon it, in every action of his 
life; resting or moving, dealing with objects of art 
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or of nature, with instruments of enjoyment or of 
action. 

II. Now we have to observe concerning this agent, 
Friction, that we have no ground for asserting it to be 
a necessary result of other properties of matter, for 
instance, of their solidity and coherency. Philosophers 
have not been able to deduce the laws of friction from 
the other known properties of matter, nor even to 
explain what we know experimentally of such laws, 
(which is not much,) without introducing new hypo- 
theses concerning the surfaces of bodies, &c.^h3^potheses 
which are not supplied us by any other set of pheno- 
mena. tio far as our knowledge goes, friction is a 
separate property, and may be conceived to have been 
bestowed upon matter for particular purposes. How 
well it answers the purpose of fitting matter for the 
uses of the daily life of man, we have already seen. 

We may make suppositions as to the mode in which 
friction is connected with the texture of bodies ; but 
little can be gained for philosophy, or for speculation 
of any kind, by such conjectures respecting unknown 
connexions. If, on the other hand, we consider this 
property of friction, and find that it prevails there, 
and there only, where the general functions, analogies, 
and relations of the universe require it, we shall 
probably receive a strong impression that it was intro- 
duced into the system of the world for a imijme, 

III. It is very remarkable that this force, which is 
thus so efficacious, and discharges such important 
offices in all earthly mechanism, disappears altogether 
when we turn to the mechanism of the heavens. All 
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motions on tlie earth soon stop;— a machine which 
imitates the movements of the stars cannot go long 
without winding up : but the stars themselves have 
gone on in their courses for ages, with no diminution 
of their motions, and offer no obvious prospect of any 
change. This is so palpable a fact, that the first 
attempts of men to systematise their mechanical notions 
were founded upon it. The ancients held that motions 
were to be distinguished into natural motions and 
violent , — the former go on without diminution — the 
latter arc soon extinguished ; — the motions of the stars 
are of the former kind ; — ^those of a stone thrown, and 
in short all terrestrial motions, of the latter. Modern 
Philosophers maintain that the laws of motion are the 
same for celestial and terrestrial bodies; — that all 
motions are natural according to the above description; 
but that in terrestrial motions, friction conies in and 
alters their character, — destroys them so speedily that 
they appear to have existed only during an effort. And 
that this is the case will not now be contested. Is it 
not then somewhat remarkable that the same laws 
which produce a state of permanent motion in the 
heavens, should, on the earth, give rise to a condition 
in which rest is the rule and motion the exception ? 
The air, the waters, and the lighter portions of matter 
are, no doubt, in a state of perpetual movement ; over 
these friction has no empire : yet even their motions 
are interrupted, alternate, variable, and on the whole 
slight deviations from the condition of equilibrium. 
But in the solid parts of the globe, rest predominates 
incomparably over motion : and this, not only with 
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regard to the portions which cohere as parts of the 
same solid; for the whole surface of the earth is 
covered mth loose masses, Avhicli, if the power of 
friction were abolished, would rush from their places 
and begin one universal and intenninable dance, which 
would make the earth absolutely uninhabitable. 

If, on the other hand, the dominion of friction were 
extended in any considerable degree into the planetary 
spaces, there would soon be an end of tlie system. If 
the planet had moved in a fluid, such as the Cartesians 
supposed, and if this fluid hacl been subject to the 
rules of friction which pi’evail in terrestrial fluids, their 
motions could not have begn of long duration. The 
solar System must soon have ceased to be a system of 
revolving bodies. 

But friction is neither abolished on tlie earth, nor 
active in the heavens. It operates where it is wanted, 
it is absent where it would be prejudicial. And both 
these circumstances occasion, in a remarkable manner, 
the steadiness of the course of nature. The stable 
condition of the objects in man’s immediate neigh- 
bourhood, and tlie unvarying motions of the luminaries 
of heaven, are alike conducive to his well-being. This 
requires that he should be able to depend upon a fixed 
order of place, a fixed course of time. It requires, 
therefore, that terrestrial objects should be affected by 
friction, and that celestial should not ; as is the case, in 
fact. What further evidence of benevolent design could 
this part of the constitution of the universe supply ? ^ 

IV. There is another view wliich may be taken 
of the forces wliich operate on the earth to produce 
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permanency or change. Some parts of the terrestrial 
system are under the dominion of powers which act 
energetically to prevent all motion, as the crystalline 
forces by which the parts of rocks are bound together ; 
other parts are influenced by powers which produce a 
perpetual movement and change in the matter of which 
they consist ; thus plants and animals are in a constant 
state of internal motion, by the agency of the vital 
forces. In the former case rigid immutability, in the 
latter perpetual develo^imeiit, are the tendencies of the 
agencies employed. Now in the case of objects affected 
by friction, we have a kind of intermediate condition, 
between the constantly fixe,d and the constantly move- 
able. Such objects can and do move; but they* move 
but for a short time if left to tlie law’s of nature. 
When at rest, they can easily be put in motion, but 
still not with unlimited ease; a certain finite effort, 
different in different cases, is requisite for this purpose. 
Now this intermediate condition, this capacity of 
receiving readily and alternately the states of rest and 
motion, is absolutely requisite for the nature of man, 
for the exertion of will, of contrivance, of foresight, as 
well as for the comfort of life and the conditions of our 
material existence. If all objects were fixed and im- 
moveable, as if frozen into one mass ; or if they were 
susceptible of such motions only as are found in the 
parts of vegetables, we attempt in vain to conceive what 
would come of the business of the w’orld. But, besides 
the state of a particle which cannot be moved, and of 
a particle which cannot be stopped, we have the 
state of a particle moveable but not moved ; or moved. 
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but moved only while we choose: and this state 
is that about which the powers, the tlioughts, and the 
wants of man are mainly conversant. 

Thus the forces by which solidity and by which 
organic action are produced, the laws of pennanence 
and of development, do not bring about all that happens. 
Besides these, there is a mechanical condition, that of 
a body exposed to friction, which is neither one of 
absolute permanency nor one naturally progressive ; but 
is yet one absolutely necessary to make material objects 
capable of being instruments and aids to man; and 
this is the condition of by far the greater part of ter- 
restrial things. The habjtual course of events with 
regard to motion and rest is not the same for familiar 
moveable articles, as itTs for tlie parts of tlie mineral, 
or of the vegetable world, when left to themselves ; such 
articles are in a condition far hotter adapted than any 
of those other conditions would be, to their place and 
purpose. Surely this shows us an a(laj)tation, an 
adjustment, of the constitution of the material world 
to the nature of man. And as the organisation of plants 
cannot be conceived otherwise than as having their 
life and growth for its object, so we cannot conceive 
that friction should be one of the leading agencies in 
the world in which man is placed, without supposing 
that it was intended to be of use when man should walk 
and run, and build houses and ships, and bridges, and 
execute innumerable other processes, &11 of which 
would be impossible, admirably constituted as man is 
in other respects, if friction did not exist. And beliSv- 
ing, as we conceive we cannot but believe, that the laws 
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of motion and rest were thus given with reference to 
their ends, we perceive in this instance, as in others, 
how wide and profound this reference is, how simple in 
its means, how fertile in its consequences, how effective 
in its details. 


BOOK III. 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS. 

The contemplation of the material universe exhibits 
God to us as the author of the laws of material nature ; 
bringing before us a wonderful spectacle, in the sim- 
plicity, the comprehensiveness, the mutual adaptation 
of these laws, and in the vast variety of harmonious 
and beneficial effects produced by their mutual bearing 
and combined operation. But it is the consideration 
of the moral world, of the results of our powers of 
thought and action, which leads us to regard the Deity 
in that light in which our relation to him becomes a 
matter of the highest interest and importance. AVe 
perceive that man is capable of referring his actions to 
principles of right and wrong ; that both his faculties 
and his virtues may be unfolded and advanced by the 
discipline which arises from the circumstances of human 
society ; that good men can be discriminated from the 
bad, only by a course of trial, by struggles with difii- 
ciiity and temptation ; that tlie best men feel deeply 
the need of relying, in such conflicts, on the thought of 
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a superintending Spiritual Power; that our views of 
justice, our capacity for intellectual and moral advance- 
ment, and a crowd of hopes and anticipations which 
rise in our bosoms misought, and cling there witli 
inexhaustible tenacity, will not allow us to acquiesce 
in the belief tliat tliis life is the end of our existence. 
We are thus led to see tliat omr relation to the 
Superintender of our moral being, to the Depositary 
of tlie supreme law of just and right, is a relation of 
incalculable consequence. We find that we cannot be 
permitted to be merely contemplators and speculators 
with regard to the Governor of the moral world ; we 
must obey His will; we ijiust turn our aifections to 
Him; we must advance in His favour; or we offend 
against tlie nature of our position in the scheme of 
which He is the author and sustainer. 

It is far from our purpose to repi’esent natural 
religion as of itself sufiScient for our support and 
guidance ; or to underrate the manner in which our 
views of the Lord of the universe have been, much 
more, perhaps, than we are sometimes aware, illus- 
trated. and confirmed by lights derived from revelation. 
We do not here speak of the manner in which men 
have come to believe in God, as the Governor of the 
moral world ; but of the fact, that by the aid of one or 
both of these two guides. Reason or Revelation, re- 
flecting persons in every age have been led to such a 
belief. And we conceive it may be useful to point 
out some connexion between such a belief of a just 
and holy Governor, and the conviction, which we 
have already endeavoured to impress upon the reader. 
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of a wise and benevolent Creator of the physical world. 
This we shall endeavour to do in the present book. 

At the same time that men have thus learnt to look 
upon God as their Governor and Judge, the source of 
their support and reward, they have also been led, not 
only to ascribe to him power and skill, knowledge and 
goodness, but also to attribute to him these qualities in 
a mode and degree excluding all limit: — ^to consider- 
him as almighty, aUwise, of infinite knowledge and 
inexhaustible goodness ; everywhere present and active, 
but incomprehensible by our minds, both in the manner 
of his agency, and the degree of his perfections. And 
this impression concerning \\ie Deity appears to be that 
which the mind receives from all objects of contempla- 
tion and all modes of advance towards truth. To this 
conception it leaps with alacrity and joy, and in this it 
acquiesces witli tranquil satisfaction and growing confi- 
dence ; while any other view of the nature of tlie Divine 
Power which formed and sustained the world, is inco- 
herent and untenable, exposed to insurmountable objec- 
tions and intolerable incongruities. W e shall endeavour 
to show that the modes of emifioyment of the thoughts 
to which the well conducted study of nature gives rise, 
do tend, in all their forms, to produce or strengthen 
this impression on the mind ; and that such an impres- 
sion, and no other, is consistent with the wisest views 
and most comprehensive aspects of nature and of 
philosophy, "which our Natural Philosophy opens to 
us. This will be the purpose of the latter part of the 
present book. Li the first place we shall proceed with 
the object first mentioned, the connexion which may 
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be perceived between the evidences of creative power, 
and of moral government, in tlie world. 


Chap. I . — The Creator' of the Physical Wwld is the Governor of 
the Moral World. 

With our views of the moral government of the 
world and the religious interests of man, the study of 
material nature is not and cannot be directly and 
closely connected. But it may be of some service to 
trace in these two lines of reasoning, seemingly so 
remote, a manifest convergence to the same point, a 
demonstrable unity of result. It may be useful to 
show that we are tlius led, not to two rulers of the 
universe, but to one God ; — to make it appear that the 
Creator and Preserver of the world is also the Governor 
and Judge of men ; that the Author of the Laws of 
Natoe is also the Author of the Law of Duty ; — that 
He who regulates corporeal things by properties of 
attraction and affinity^ and assimilating power, is the 
same being who regulates the actions and conditions of 
men, by the influence of the feeling of responsibility, 
the perception of right and wrong, the hope of happiness, 
the love of good. ' 

The conviction that the Divine attributes which we 
are taught by the study of the material world, and 
those which we learn from the contemplation of man 
as a responsible agent, belong to the same Divine 
Being, will be forced upon us, if we consider the 
manner in which all the parts of the universe, the 
corporeal and intellectual, the animal and moral, are 
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connected with each other. In each of these provinces 
of creation we trace refined adaptations and arrange- 
ments which lead us to the Creator and Director of so 
skilful a system ; but these provinces are so intermixed, 
these different trains of contrivance so interwoven, that 
we cannot, in our thoughts, separate the author of one 
part from tlie author of another. The Creator of the 
Heavens and of the Earth, of the inorganic and of the 
organic world, of animals and of man, of the affections 
and tlie conscience, appears inevitably to be one and 
the same God. 

We will pursue this reflection a little more into 
detail. 

I. The Atmosphere is a mere mass of fluid floating 
on the surface of the ball of the earth ; it is one of the 
inert and inorganic portions of the universe, and must 
be conceived to have been formed by the same Power 
which formed the solid mass of the earth and all other 
parts of the solar system. But how far is the atmos- 
phere from being inert in its effects on organic beings, 
and unconnected with the world of life! By what 
wonderful adaptations of its mechanical and chemical 
properties, and of the vital powers of plants, to each 
other, are the development and well-being of plants 
and animals secured ! The creator of the atmosphere 
must have been also the creator of plants and animals : 
we cannot for an instant believe the contrary. But the 
atmosphere is not only subservient to the life of animals, 
and of man among the rest ; it is also the veliicle of 
voice ; it answers the purpose of intercourse ; and, in 
the case of man, of rational intercourse. We have seen 
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how remarkably the air is fitted for this office; the 
construction of the organs of articulation, by which 
they are enabled to perform their part of the work, is, 
as is well known, a most exquisite system of contriv- 
ances. But though living in an atmosphere capable of 
transmitting articulate sound, and though provided 
with organs fitted to articulate, man would never attain 
to the use of language, if he were not also endowed with 
another set of faculties. The powers of abstraction and* 
generalisation, memory and reason, the tendencies 
which occasion the inflexions and combinations of 
words, are all necessary to the formation and use of 
language. Are not these p|ui;s of the same scheme of 
which the bodily faculties by which we are able to 
speak are another part ? Has man liis mental powers 
independently of the creator of his bodily frame ? To 
what purpose then, or by what cause was the curious 
and complex machinery of the tongue, the glottis, the 
larynx produced ? These are useful for speech, and 
full of contrivances which suggest such a use as the 
end for which those organs were constructed. But 
speech appears to have been no less contemplated in 
the intellectual structure of man. The processes of 
which we have spoken, generalisation, abstraction, 
reasoning, have a close dependence on the use of 
speech. These faculties are presupposed in the 
formation of language, but they are developed and 
perfected by the use of language. The ihind of man 
then, with all its intellectual endowments, is the work 
of the same artist by whose hands his bodily frame was 
fasliioned ; as his bodily faculties again are evidently 
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constructed by the maker of those elements on which 
their action depends. The creator of the atmosphere 
and of the material universe is the creator of the human 
mind, and the author of those wonderM powers of 
thinking, judging, inferring, discovering, by which we 
are able to reason concerning the world in which we 
are placed ; and wliich aid us in lifting our thoughts to 
the source of our being himself. 

• II. Light, or the means by which light is propagated, 
is another of the inorganic elements which forms a 
portion of the mere material world. The luminiferous 
ether, if we adopt that theory, or the fluid light of the 
theory of emission, mus^ indubitably pervade the 
remotest regions of the universe, and must be sup- 
posed to exist, as soon as we suppose the material 
parts of the universe to be in existence. The origin of 
light then must be at least as far removed from us as 
the origin of the solar system. Yet how closely con- 
nected are tlie properties of light with the structure of 
our own bodies ! The mechanism of the organs of 
vision and the mechanism of light are, as we have seen, 
most curiously adapted to each otlier. We must sup- 
pose, then, that the same power and skill produced one 
and the other of these two sets of contrivances, which 
so remarkably fit into each otlier. The creator of light 
is the author of om’ visual powers. But how small a 
portion does mere visual perception constitute of the 
advantages which we derive from lision ! We possess 
ulterior faculties and capacities by which sight becomes 
8*^801^06 of happiness and good to man. The sense of 
beauty, the love of art, the pleasure arising from the 
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contemplation of nature, are all dependent on the eye ; 
and we can hardly doubt that these faculties were 
bestowed on man to Anther the best interests of his 
being. The sense of beauty botli animates and refines 
bis domestic tendencies ; the love of art is a powerful 
instrument for raising him above the mere cravings 
and satisfactions of his animal nature ; the expansion 
of mind which rises in us at the sight of the starry sky, 
the cloud-capt mountain, the boundless ocean, seems 
intended to direct our thoughts by an impressive 
though indefinite feeling, to the Infinite Author of 
All. But if these faculties be thus part of the scheme 
of man’s inner being, given him by a good and wise 
creator, can we suppose that this creator was any 
other than the creator also of those visual organs, 
witliout which tlie faculties could have no operation 
and no existence ? As clearly as light and the eye are 
the work of the same author, so clearly also do our 
capacities for the most exalted visual pleasures, and the 
feelings flowing from them, proceed from- the same 
Divine Hand, by wliich the mechanism of light was 
constructed. 

III. The creator of the earth must be conceived to 
be the author also of aU those qualities in tlie soil, 
chemical and whatever else, by which it supports 
vegetable life, under all the modifications of natural 
and artificial condition. Among the attributes wliich 
tire earth thus possesses, there are some which seem to 
have an especial reference to man in a state of society. 
Such are the power of the earth to increase its produw 
under the influence of cultivation, and the necessary 
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existence of property in land, in order that this culti- 
vation may he advantageously applied ; the rise, under 
such circumstances, of a surplus produce, of a quantity 
of subsistence exceeding the wants of the cultivators 
alone ; and the consequent possibility of inequalities of 
rank and of all the arrangements of civil society. 
These are all parts of the constitution of the earth. 
But tliese would all remain mere idle possibilities, if 
the nature of man had not a corresponding direction. 
If man had not a social and economical tendency, a 
disposition to congregate and co-operate, to distribute 
possessions and offices among the members of the com- 
munity, to make and obey and enforce laws, the eartli 
would in vain be ready to respond to the care of the 
husbandman. Must we not then suppose that this 
attribute of the earth was bestowed upon it by Him 
who gave to man tliose corresponding attributes, 
through wliich the apparent niggardliness of the soil 
is the source of general comfort and security, of polity 
and law ? . Must we not suppose that He who created 
the soil, also inspired man with those social desires 
and feelings which produce cities and states, laws and 
institutions, arts and civilisation ; and that thus the 
apparently inert mass of earth is a part of the same 
scheme as those faculties and powers witli which man’s 
moral and intellectual progress is most connected ? 

IV. Again : — It wiU hardly be questioned that the 
author of the material elements is also the author of the 
structure of animals, which is adapted to and provided 
for by the constitution of the elements in such innu- 
merable ways. But the author of the bodily structure 
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of animals must also be the author of their instincts, 
for without these the structure would not answer its 
purpose. And these instincts frequently assume the 
character of affections in a most remarkable manner. 
The love of offspring, of home, of companions, are 
often displayed by animals, in a way that strikes the 
most indifferent observer ; and yet these affections will 
hardly be denied to be a part of the same scheme as 
the instincts by which the same animals seek food and 
the gratifications of sense. Who can doubt that the 
anxious and devoted affection of tlie mother-bird for 
her young after they are hatched, is a part of the same 
system of Providence as tl^p instinct by which she is 
impelled to sit upon her eggs ? and this, of the same 
by which her eggs are so organised that incubation 
leads to the birth of the young animal ? Nor, again, 
can we imagine that while the structure and affections 
of animals belong to one system of things, the affec- 
tions of man, in many respects so similar to tliose of 
animals, and connected with the bodily frame in a 
manner so closely analogous, can belong to a different 
scheme. Who, that reads the touching instances of 
maternal affection, related so often of the women of all 
nations, and of the females of all animate, can doubt 
that the principle of action is the same in the two 
cases though enlightened in one of them by the rational 
faculty ? And who can place in separate provinces tlu' 
supporting and protecting love of the father and of the 
mother ? or consider as entirely distinct from these, 
and belonging to another part of our nature, the other 
kinds of family affection ? or disjoin man’s love of his 
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home, his clan, his tribe, his country, from the affection 
which he bears to his family ? The love of offspring, 
home, friends, in man, is then part of the same system 
of contrivances of which hodily organisation is another 
part. And thus tlie author of our corporeal frame is 
also the author of bur capacity of kindness and resent- 
ment, of our love and of our wish to be loved, of all tlie 
emotions which bind us to individuals, to our famihes, 
anduto our kind. 

It is not necessary liere to follow out and classify 
these emotions and affections ; or to examine how they 
are combined and connected with our other motives of 
aetion, mutually giving q^nd receiving strength and 
direction. The desire of esteem, of power, of know- 
ledge, of society, th§ love of kindred, of friends, of our 
country, are manifestly among the main forces by which 
man is urged to act and to abstain. And as these 
parts of the constitution of man are clearly intended, 
as we conceive, to impel him in his appointed path ; so 
we conceive that they are no less clearly the work 
of the same great Artificer who created the heart, 
the eye, the hand, the tongue, and that elemental 
world in which, by means of these instruments, 
man pursueS the objects of his appetites, desires, and 
affections. 

V. But if the Creator of the world be also the author 
of our intellectual powers, of our feeling for the beau- 
tifiil and the sublime, of our social tendencies, and of 
pur natural desires and affections, we shall find it im- 
possible not to ascribe also to Him the higher directive 
attributes of our nature, the conscience and the religious 
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feeling, the reference of our actions to the rule of duty 
and to the will of God. 

It would not suit the plan of the present treatise to 
enter into any detailed analysis of the connexion of 
these various poii;ions of our moral constitution. But 
we may observe that the existence and universality of 
the conception of duty and right cannot be doubted, 
however men may differ as to its original or derivative 
nature. All men are perpetually led to form judgnj^ents 
concerning actions, and emotions which lead to action, 
as right or wrong : as what they ought or ought not to 
do or feel. There is a faculty which approves and dis- 
approves, acquits or condgmns the workings of our 
other faculties. Now, what shall we say of such a 
judiciary principle, thus introduced among our motives 
to action? Shall we conceive that while the other 
springs of action are balanced against each other by 
our Creator, this the 3)iost pervading and universal 
regulator, was no part of the original scheme ? That 
— while the love of animal pleasures, of power, of fame, 
the regard for friends, the pleasure of bestowing plea- 
sure, Avere infused into man as influences by wliich his 
course of life was to be carried on, and his capacities 
and poAvers developed and exercised ; — this reverence 
for a moral law, this acknowledgment of the obligation 
of duty, — a feeling which is everywhere found, and 
which may become a powerful, a predominating motive 
of action, — ^was given for no purj)ose, and Belongs not 
to the design ? Such an opinion would be much as if 
we should acknowledge the skill and contrivance mani- 
fested in the other parts of a sliip, but should refuse to 
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recognise the rudder as exhibiting any evidence of a 
purpose. Without the reverence which the opinion of 
right inspires, and the scourge of general disapprobation 
inflicted on that which is accounted wicked, society 
could scarcely go on; and certainly the feelings and 
thoughts and characters of men could not be what they 
are. Those impulses of nature which involve no 
acknowledgment of responsibility, and the play and 
struggle of interfering wishes, might preserve the 
species in some shape of existence, as we see in the 
case of brutes. But a person must be strangelj con- 
stituted, who, living amid the respect for law, the 
admiration for what is good, the order and virtues 
and graces of civilised nations, (all which have their 
origin in some degree in the feeling of responsibility) 
can maintain that all these are casual and extraneous 
circumstances, no way contemplated in the formation 
of man ; and that a condition in w^hich there should be 
no obligation in law, no merit in self-restraint, no 
beauty in virtue, is equally suited to the powers and 
the nature of man, and was equally contemplated when 
those powers were given him. 

If this supposition be too extravagant to be admitted, 
as it appears to be, it remains then that man, intended, 
as we have already seen from his structure and pro- 
perties, to be a discoursing, social being, acting under 
the influence of affections, desires, and purposes, was 
also intended to act under the influence of a sense of 
(luty ; and that the acknowledgment of the obligation 
of a moral law is as much pai’t of liis nature, as hunger 
or thirst, maternal love or the desire of power ; that, 
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therefore, in conceiving man as the work of a Creator, 
we must imagine his powers and character given him 
with an intention on the Creator’s part tliat this sense 
of duty should occupy its place in his constitution as 
an active and thinking being : and that this directive and 
judiciary principle is a part of the work of the same 
Author who made the elements to minister to the 
material functions, and the arrangements of the world 
to occupy the individual and social affections of his 
living creatures. 

This principle of conscience, it may further be 
observed, does not stand upon the same level as the 
other impulses of our coMititution by which we are 
prompted or restrained. By its very nature and 
essence, it possesses a supremacy over all others. 
“ Your obligation to obe}' tuis law is its being the law 
of your nature. That your conscience approves of and 
attests such a course of action is itself alone an 
obligation. Conscience does not only offer itself to 
show us the way we should walk in, but it likewise 
carries its own authority with it, that it is our natural 
guide: the guide assigned us by the author of our 
nature.” * That we ought to do an action, is of itself 
a sufficient and ultimate answer to tlie questions, 
we should do it? — ^liow we are oblujed, to do 
it ? The conviction of duty implies the somidest 
reason, the strongest obligation, of which our nature 
is susceptible. 

We appear then to be using only language whiclHs 
well capable of being justified, when we speak of this 
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irresistible esteem for what is right, this conviction of 
a rule of action extending beyond the gratification of 
our irreflective impulses, as an impress stamped upon 
the human mind by the Deity himself; a trace of His 
nature; an indication of His will; an announcement 
of His purpose ; a promise of His favour ; and though 
this faculty may need, to be confirmed and unfolded, 
instructed and assisted by other aids, it still seems 
to contain in itself a sufficient intimation that the 
highest objects of man’s existence are to be attained, 
by means of a direct and intimate reference of his 
thoughts and actions to tlie Divine Author of his being. 

Such then is the Deity to which the reseiu’ches of 
Natural Theology point; and so far is the train of 
reflections in which we have engaged, from being 
merely speculative and barren. With the material 
world we cannot stop. If a superior Intelligence have 
ordered and adjusted the succession of seasons and the 
structure of the plants of the field, w'e must allow far 
more than this at first sight would seem to imply. 
We must admit still gi-eater powers, still higher wisdom 
for the creation of the beasts of the forest with their 
faculties ; and higher wisdom still and more transcen- 
dent attributes, for the creation of man. And when we 
reach tliis point, we find that it is not knowledge only, 
not power only, not foresight and beneficence alone, 
which we must attribute to the Maker of the World ; 
but that we must consider him as the author, in us, of 
a reverence for moral purity and rectitude ; and, if the 
author of such emotions in us, how can we conceive of 
Him otherwise, than that these qualities are parts of 
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his nature ; and that He is not only wise and great, 
and good, incomparably beyond our highest concep- 
tions, but also conformed in his purposes to the rule 
which He tlius impresses upon us, that is, Holy in 
tlie highest degree which we can image to ourselves as 
possible. 

Chap. II. — On tJic Vaatness of the Universe, 

I. The aspect of tlie world, even without any of the 
peculiar lights which science throws upon it, is fitted 
to give us an idea of the greatness of the power by 
which it is directed and governed, far exceeding any 
notions of power and greatijess which are suggested by 
any other contemplation. Tlie number of human 
beings who surround us — the various conditions requi- 
site for their life, nutritioxi, well-being, all fulfilled ; — 
the way in whicli tliese conditions are modified, as we 
pass in thought to other coimtries, by climate, tempera- 
ment, liabit ; — the vast amount of the human population 
of the globe thus made up ; yet man himself but one 
among almost endless tribes of animals ; — the forest, 
the field, the desert, the air, the ocean, all teeming 
with creatures whose bodily wants are as carefully pro- 
vided for as his : — the sun, the clouds, the winds, all 
attending, as it were, on these organised beings ; — a 
host of beneficent energies, unwearied by time and 
succession, pervading every corner of the earth ; — this 
spectacle cannot but give the contemplator a lofty and 
magnificent conception of the Author of so vast a work, 
of the Euler of so wide and rich an empire, of ^Ee 
Provider for so many and varied wants, the Director 
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and Adjuster of such complex and jarring inte- 
rests. 

But when we take a more exact view of this spectacle, 
and aid our vision by the discoveries which have been 
made of the structure and extent of the universe, the 
impression is incalculably increased. 

The number and variety of animals, the exquisite 
skill displayed in their structure, the comprehensive 
and profound relations by which they are connected, 
far exceed any thing which we could have beforehand 
imagined. But the view of the universe expands also 
on another side. The earth, the globular body thus 
covered with life, is not the. only globe in the universe. 
There are, circling about our ovu sun, six others, so 
far as we can judge, perfectly analogous in their nature : 
besides our moon and other bodies analogous to it. 
No one can resist the temptation to conjecture, that 
these globes, some of them much larger’ than our own, 
are not dead and barren; — that they are, lilie ours, 
occupied with organisation, life, intelligence. To con- 
jecture is all that we can do, yet even by the perception 
of such a possibility, our view of the domain of nature 
is enlarged and elevated. The outermost of the 
planetary globes of which we have spoken is so far 
from the sun, that the central luminary must appear to 
the inhabitants of that planet, if any there are, no larger 
than Venus does to us ; and the lengtli of then* year 
will be eighty -two of ours. 

But astronomy carries us still onwards. It teaches 
us that, with the exception of the planets already men- 
tioned, the stars which we see have no immediate 
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relation to our sj^stein. The obvious supposition is 
that they are of the nature and order of our sun : the 
minuteness of them apparent magnitude agrees, on this 
supposition, with the enormous and almost inconceiv- 
able distance which, from all the measimements of 
astronomers, we are led to attribute to them. If then, 
these are suns, they may, like our sun, have planets 
revolving round them ; and these may, like our planet, 
be the seats of vegetable and animal and rational life : 
— we may thus have in the universe worlds, no one 
knows how many, no one can guess how varied ; — but 
however many, however varied, they are still but so 
many provinces in the sam§ empire, subject to common 
rules, governed by a common po'wer. 

But the stars which we see with the naked eye are 
but a very small portion of those which the telescope 
unveils to us. The most imperfect telescope will 
discover some that are invisible without it ; the very 
best instrument perhaps does not show us the most 
remote. The number of stars which crowd some parts 
of the heavens is truly marvellous : Dr. Herschel 
calculated that a portion of the millcy way, about 
10 degrees long and 2^ broad, contained 258,000. In 
a sky so occupied the moon would eclipse 2000 of such 
stars at once. 

We learn too from the telescope that even in this 
province the variety of nature is not exhausted. Not 
only do the stars differ in colour and appearance, but 
some of them grow periodically fainter and brighter, ^s 
if they were dark on one side, and revolved on their 
axes. In other cases two stars appear close to each 
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other, and in some of these cases it has been clearly 
established, that the two have a motion of revolution 
about each other ; thus exhibiting an arrangement new 
to the astronomer, and giving rise, possibly, to new 
conditions of worlds. In other instances, again, the 
telescope shows, not luminous points, but extended 
masses of dilute light, like bright clouds, hence called 
nebidce. Some have supposed (as we have noticed in 
the last book) that such nebuke by further condensation 
might become suns ; but for such opinions we have 
nothing but conjectui’e. Some stars again liave under- 
gone permanent changes ; or have absolutely disap- 
peared, as the celebrated stfir of 1573, in the constella- 
tion Cassiopeia. 

If we take the whole range of created objects in our 
own system, from the sun down to the smallest animal- 
cule, and suppose such a system, or something in some 
way analogous to it, to be repeated for each of the 
millions of stars which the telescope reveals to us, we 
obtain a representation of the material universe; at 
least a representation which to many persons appears 
the most probable one. And if we contemplate this 
aggregate of systems as the -work of a Creator, which 
in our own system we have found ourselves so irre- 
sistibly led to do, we obtain a sort of estimate of the 
extent through which his creative energy may be traced, 
by taking the widest view of the universe which our 
faculties, have attained. 

If we consider further the endless and admirable 
contrivances and adaptations, which philosophers and 
observers have discovered in every portion of our own 
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system ; every new step of our knowledge showing us 
something new in this respect ; and if wc combine this 
consideration with the thought how small a portion of 
the universe our knowledge includes, we shall, without 
being able at all to discern the extent of the skill and 
wisdom displayed in the creation, see sometliing of the 
character of tlie design, and of the copiousness and 
amplenesss of the means which the scheme of the world 
exhibits. And when we see that the tendency of all 
the arrangements which wc can comprehend is to sup- 
port the existence, to develope the faculties, to promote 
the well-being of these countless species of creatures ; 
we shall have some impresf^on of the beneficence and 
love of the Creator, as manifested in the physical 
government of his creation. 

II. It is extremely difficidt to devise any means of 
bringing before a common apprehension the scale 
on which the universe is constructed, the enormous 
proportion which the larger dimensions bear to the 
smaller, and the amazing number of steps from larger 
to smaller, or from small to larger, which the consider- 
ation of it offers. The following comparative repre- 
sentations may serve to give the reader to whom the 
subject is new some idea of tliese steps. 

If we suppose the earth to be represented by a globe 
a foot in diameter, the distance of the sun from the 
earth will be about two miles ; the diameter of tlie sun, 
on the same supposition, will be something above one 
hundred feet, and consequently his hulk such as mi^t 
be made up of two hemispheres, each about the size of 
the dome of St. Paul’s. The moon will be thirty feet 
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from US, and her diameter three inches, about that of a 
cricket ball. Thus the sun would much more than 
occupy all the space within the moon’s orbit. On the 
same scale, Jupiter would be above ten miles from the 
sun, and Uranus forty. We see then how thinly 
scattered through space are the heavenly bodies. The 
fixed stars would be at an unknown distance, but, pro- 
bably, if all distances were thus diminished, no star 
would be nearer to such a one-foot earth, tlian the 
moon now is to us. 

On such a terrestrial globe the highest mountains 
would be about l-80th of an inch liigh, and consequently 
only just distinguishable. -We may imagine therefore 
how imperceptible would be the largest animals. The 
whole organised covering of such an earth would be 
quite undiscoverable by the eye, except perhaps by 
colour, like the bloom on a plum. 

In order to restore tlie eartli and its inhabitants to 
their true dimensions, we must magnify the length, 
breadth, and thickness of every part of our supposed 
models forty millions of times ; and to jmeserve the 
proportions, we must increase equally the distances of 
the sun and of the stars from us. They seem thus to 
pass off into infinity ; yet each of tliem thus removed, 
has its system of mechanical and perhaps of organic 
processes going on upon its surface. 

But the arrangements of organic life which we can see 
with the naked eye are few, compared with those wliich 
the microscope detects. We know that we may mag- 
nify objects thousands of times, and still discover fresh 
complexities of structure; if we suppose, therefore. 
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that we thus magnify every member of the universe and 
every particle of matter of which it consists ; we may 
imagine that we make perceptible to our senses the 
vast multitude of organised adaptations which lie hid 
on every side of us ; and in this manner we approach 
towards an estimate of the extent through which we may 
trace tlie power and skill of the Creator, by scrutinising 
his work with the utmost subtlety of our faculties. 

III. The other numerical quantities which we have 
to consider in the phenomena of the universe are on as 
gigantic a scale as the distances and sizes. By the 
rotation of the earth on its axis, the parts of the equator 
move at the rate of a thougand miles an hour, and the 
portions of the earth’s surface which are in our 
latitude, at about six hundred. The former velocity is 
nearly that with which a cannon ball is discharged 
from the mouth of a gun; but, large as it is, it is 
inconsiderable compared with the velocity of the eai’th 
in its orbit about the sun. This latter velocity is sixty- 
five times the former. By the rotatory motion of the 
earth, a point of its surface is cairfed sometimes for- 
wards and sometimes backwards witli regard to the 
annual progression; but in consequence of the great 
predominance of the annual motion in amount, tlie 
diurnal scarcely affects it either way in any appreciable 
degree. And even the velocity of the earth in her 
orbit is inconsiderable compared with that of light; 
which comparison, however, we shall not make; since, 
according to the theory we have considered as nmst 
probable, the motion of light is not a transfer of matter 
but of motion from one part of space to another. 
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The extent of the scale of density of different sub- 
stances has already been mentioned; gold is twenty 
times as heavy as water; air is eight hundred and 
thirty times lighter, steam eight thousand times lighter 
than water; the luminiferous ether is incomparably 
rarer than steam: and this is true of the matter of 
light, whether we adopt the undulatory theorj’^ or any 
other. 

IV. The above estimates are vast in amount, and 
almost oppressive to our faculties. They belong to the 
measurement of the powers which are exerted in the 
universe, and of the spaces through which their ef^cacy 
reaches (for the most dist^t bodies are probably con- 
nected both by gravity and light). But these estimates 
cannot be said so much to give us any notion of the 
powers of the Deity, as to correct the errors we should 
fall into by supposing his powers to have any limits 
like those which belong to our faculties : — by supposing 
that numbers, and spaces, and forces, and combinations, 
which would overwhelm us, are- any obstacle to the 
arrangements which his plan requires. We can easily 
understand that to an intelligence surpassing ours in 
degree only, that may be easy which is impossible to 
us. The child who cannot count beyond four, the 
savage who has no name for any number above five, 
cannot comprehend the possibility of dealing with 
thousands and millions ; yet a little additional develop- 
ment of the 'intellect makes such numbers conceivable 
and manageable. The difficulty which appears to 
reside in numbers and magnitudes and stages of sub- 
ordination, is one produced by judging from ourselves 
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— by measuring with our oto. sounding line; when 
that reaches no bottom, the ocean appears unfathomable. 
Yet in fact how is a hundred millions of miles a great 
distance ? how is a hundred millions of times a great 
ratio? Not in itself; this greatness is no quality of 
the numbers which can be proved like their mathe- 
matical properties ; on the contrary, all that absolutely 
belongs to number, space, and ratio, must, we know 
demonstrably, be equally true of the largest and the 
smallest. It is clear that the greatness of these ex- 
pressions of measure has reference to our faculties only. 
Our astonishment and embaiTassment take for granted 
the limits of our own nature. We have a tendency to 
treat a difference of degree and of addition, as if it 
were a difference of kind and of transformation. The 
existence of the attributes, desi^, power, goodness, is 
a matter depending on obvious grounds ; about these 
qualities there can be no mistake : if we can know any- 
thing, we can know these attributes when we see them. 
But the extent, the limits of such attributes must be 
determined by their effects; our knowledge of their 
lunits by what we see of the effects. Nor is any 
extent, any amount of power and goodness impro- 
bable beforehand : we know that these must be great, 
we cannot teU how great. We should not expect 
beforehand to find them bounded ; and tlierefore when 
the boundless prospect opens before us, we may be 
bewildered, but we have no reason to b^ shaken in 
our conviction of the reality of the cause from which 
their effects proceed : we may feel ourselves incapal^e 
of following the train of thought, and may stop, but 
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we have no rational motive for quitting the point 
which we have thus attaiued in tracing the Divine 
Perfections. 

On the contrary, those magnitudes and proportions 
which leave our powers of conception far behind ; — tliat 
ever-expanding view which is brought before us, of the 
scale and mechanism, the riches and magnificence, tlie 
population and activity of the universe ; — may reason- 
ably serve, not to disturb, but to enlarge and elevate 
our conceptions of the Maker and Master of all ; to 
feed an ever-growing admiration of His wondeiliil 
nature ; and to excite a desire to be able to con- 
template more steadily and conceive less inadequately 
the scheme of his government and the operation of his 
power. 

Chap. IIL — On MaiC$ Place hi the Universe. 

The mere aspect of the starr}’^ heavens, without 
taking into account the view of them to which science 
introduces us, tends strongly to force upon man the 
impression of his own insignificance. The vault of the 
sky arched at a vast and unknown distance over our 
lieads ; the stars, apparently infinite in number, each 
keeping its appointed place and course, and seeming 
to belong to a wide system of things which has no 
relation to the earth; while man is but one among 
many millions of the earth’s inhabitants; — all this 
makes the c6ntemplative spectator feel how exceedingly 
small a portion of the universe he is ; how little he 
must be, in the eyes of an intelligence which can 
embrace the whole. Every person, in every age and 
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country, will recognise as irresistibly natural the train 
of thought expressed by the Hebrew psalmist : “ When 
I consider the heavens, the work of thy hands — ^the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained — ^Lord, 
what is man that thou aii; mindful of him, or the son of 
man that thou regardest him ? ” 

If this be the feeling of the untaught person, when 
he contemplates the aspect of the skies, such as they 
offer themselves to a casual and unassisted glance, the 
impression must needs be incalculably augmented, 
when we look at the universe with the aid of astrono- 
mical discovery and theory. We then find, that a few 
of the shining points which we see scattered on the 
face of the sky in such profusion, appear to be of the 
same nature as the earth, and may perhaps, as analogy 
would suggest, be like the earth, the habitations of 
organised beings; — that the rest of ‘Hhe host of 
heaven may, by a lilve analogy, be conjectured to be 
the centres of similar systems of revolving worlds ; — 
that the vision of man has gone travelling onwards, to 
an extent never anticipated, through this multitude of 
systems, and that while myriads of new centres start 
up at every advance, he appears as yet not to have 
received any intimation of a limit. Every person pro- 
bably feels, at first, lost, confounded, overwhelmed, 
with the vastness of this spectacle ; and seems to liim- 
self, as it were, annihilated by the magnitude and 
multitude of the objects which thus compose the 
universe. The distance between him and the Ci'eator 
of the world appears to be increased beyond measure 
by this disclosure. It seems as if a single individual 
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could have no chance and no claim for the regard of 
the Euler of the whole. 

The mode in which the belief of God’s government 
of the physical world is important and interesting to 
man, is, as has already been said, through the con- 
nexion which this belief has with the conviction of 
God’s government of the moral world; this latter 
government being, from its nature, one which has a 
personal relation to each individual, his actions and 
thoughts. It will, therefore, illustrate our subject to 
show that this impression of the difficulty of a personal 
superintendence and government, exercised by the 
Maker of the world over ^ch of his rational and free 
creatures, is founded upon illusory views ; and that on 
an attentive and philosophical examination of the 
subject, such a government is in accordance with all 
that we can discover of the scheme and the scale of the 
universe. 

I. We may, in the first place, repeat die observation 
made in the last chapter, on the confusion which some- 
times arises in our minds, and makes us consider the 
number of the objects of the Divine care as a difficulty 
in die way of its exercise. If we can conceive this 
care employed on a million persons — on the population 
of a kingdom, of a city, of a street — there is no real 
difficulty in supposing it extended to every planet in 
the solar system, admitting each to be peopled as ours 
is ; nor to fevery part of the universe, supposing each 
star the centre of such a system. Large numbers have 
no peculiar attributes which distinguish them from 
small ones ; and when we disregard the common limits 
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of our own faculties, which, though important to us, 
can have no application to the Divine nature, it is quite 
as allowable to suppose a million millions of earths, as 
one, to be under the moral government of God. 

II. In the next place we may remark, not only that 
no reason can be assigned why the Divine care should 
not extend to a much greater number of individuals 
than we at first imagine, but that in fact we know that 
it does so extend. It has been well observed, that 
about the same time when the invention of the tele- 
scope showed us that there might be myriads of other 
worlds claiming the Creator's care ; the invention of 
the microscope proved to us^that there were in our own 
world myriads of creatures, before unknown, which this 
care was preserving. While one discovery seemed, to 
remove the Divine Providence further from us, the 
other gave us most striking examples that it was far 
more active in our neighbourhood than we had sup- 
posed : while the first extended the boundaries of God’s 
known kingdom, the second made its known adminis- 
tration more minute and careful. It appeared that in 
the leaf and in the bud, in solids and in fluids, animals 
existed hitherto unsuspected; the apparently dead 
masses and blank spaces of the world were found to 
swarm with life. And yet, of the animals thus revealed, 
all, though unknown to us before, had never been for- 
gotten by Providence. Their structure, their vessels 
and limbs, their adaptation to their situation, their 
food and habitations, were regulated in as beauti|ul 
and complete a manner as those of the largest and 
apparently most favoured* animals. The smallest 
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ihsects are as exactly finished, often as gaily orna- 
mented, as the most graceful beast or the birds of 
brightest plumage. And when we seem to go out of 
the domain of the complex animal structure with 
which we are familiar, and come to animals of appa- 
rently more scanty faculties, and less developed powers 
of enjoyment and action, we still find that their 
faculties and tlieir senses are in exact harmony with 
their situation and circumstances; tliat the wants 
which tliey have are provided for, and the powers 
wliich they possess called into activity. So that 
Muller, tlie patient and accurate observer of the 
smallest and most obscui^e microscopical animalcula, 
declai’es that all classes alike, those which have mani- 
fest organs, and those which have not, offer a vast 
quantity of new and striking views of the animal 
economy ; every step of our discoveries leading us to 
admire tlie design and cai’e of the Creator.* We find, 
therefore, that the Divine Providence is, in fact, 
capable of extending itself adequately to an immense 
succession of tribes of beings, surpassing what we 
can image or could previously have anticipated ; and 
thus we may feel secure, so far as analogy can secure 
us, tliat the mere multitude of created objects cannot 
remove us from the government and superintendence 
of the Creator. 

III. We may observe further, that, vast as are the 
parts and proportions of the universe, we still appear 
to be able to perceive that it is finite; the subordination 
of magnitudes and numbers and classes appears to have 


* Muller, Infusoria, Preface. 
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its Kmits. Thus, for anything which we can discover, 
the sun is the largest body in the universe ; and at any 
rate, bodies of the order of the sun are the largest of 
which we have any evidence : we know of no substances 
denser than gold and platinum, and it is improbable that 
any denser, or at least much denser, should ever be 
detected : the largest animals which exist in the sea and 
on the earth are almost certainly known to us. We may 
venture also to say, that tlie smallest animals which pos- 
sess in their structure a clear analogy with larger ones, 
have been already seen. Many of the animals which 
the microscope detects are as complete and complex in 
their organisation as those pf larger size : but beyond 
a certain point, they appear, as they become more 
minute, to be reduced to a homogeneity and simplicity 
of composition which almost excludes them from the 
domain of animal life. The smallest microscopical 
objects which can be supposed to be organic, ai’e 
points,* or gelatinous globules,t or threads,! in which 
no distinct organs, interior or exterior, can be dis- 
covered. These, it is clear, cannot be considered as 
indicating an indefinite progression of animal life in a 
descending scale of minuteness. We can, mathemati- 
cally speaking, conceive one of these animals as perfect 
and complicated in its structure as an elephant or an 
eagle, but we do not find it so in nature. It appears, 
on the contrary, in these objects, as if we were, at a 
certain point of magnitude, reaching the bdundaiies of 
the animal world. We need not here consider tlie 

* Mourn, Muller. Cuvier. t Volvox, 

J Vilrio, Muller. Cuvier. 
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hypothesis and opinions to which these ambiguous 
objects have given rise; but without any theory, 
they tend to show that the subordination of organic 
life is finite on the side of the little as well as of the 
great. 

Some persons might perhaps imagine that a ground 
for believing the smallness of organised beings to be 
limited, might be found in what we know of the consti- 
tution of matter. If solids and fluids consist of 
particles of a' definite, though exceeding smallness, 
which cannot further be divided or diminished, it is 
manifest that we have, in the smallness of these par- 
ticles, a limit to the possible size of tlie vessels and 
organs of animals. The fluids which are secreted, and 
which circulate in the body of a mite, must needs con- 
sist of a vast number of particles, or they would not be 
fluids ; and an animal might be so much smaller than 
a mite, that its tubes could not contain a sufficient col- 
lection of the atoms of matter, to carry on its functions. 
We should, therefore, of necessity reach a limit of 
minuteness in organic life, if we could demonstrate 
that matter is composed of such indivisible atoms. We 
shall not, however, build anything on this argument ; 
because, though the atomic theory is sometimes said to 
be proved, what is proved is, that chemical and otlier 
effects take place as if they were the aggregate of the 
effects of certain particles of different elements, the 
proportions* oi which particles are fixed and definite; 
but that any limit can be assigned to the smallness of 
tfiese particles, has never yet been made out. We 
prefer, therefore, to rest the proof of the finite extent of 
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animal life, as to size, on the microscopical observations 
previously referred to. 

Probably we cannot yet be said to have reached the 
limit of the universe with the power of our telescopes ; 
that is, it does not appear that telescopes have yet been 
used, so powerful in exhibiting small stars, that we can 
assume that more powerful instruments would not dis- 
cover new stars. Whether or no, however, this degree 
of perfection has been reached, we have no proof that 
it does not exist ; if it were once obtained, we should 
have, with some approximation, the limit of the uni- 
verse as to the number of worlds, as we have already 
endeavoured to show we have obtained the limits with 
regard to the largeness and*smallness of the inhabitants 
of our own world. 

In hke manner, although the discovery of new species 
in some of the kingdoms of nature hrfs gone on recently 
with enormous rapidity, and to an immense extent ; — 
for instance, in botany, where the species known in the 
time of Linnaeus were about 10,000, and are now above 
100,000 ; — there can be no doubt that the number of 
species and genera is really limited; and though a 
great extension of our knowledge is required to reach 
these limits, it is our ignorance merely, and not their 
non-existence, which removes them from us. 

In the same way it would appear that the universe, 
so far as it is an object of om knowledge, is finite in 
other respects also. Now when we have once attained 
this conviction, all the oppressive apprehension of being 
overlooked in the government of the universe has^io 
longer any rational source. For in the superintendence 
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of a finite system of things, what is there which can 
appear difficult or overwhelming to a Being such as we 
must, from what we know, conceive the Creator to be ? 
Difficulties arising from space, number, gradation, are 
such as we can conceive ourselves capable of overcoming, 
merely by an extension of our present faculties. Is it 
not then easy to imagine that such difficulties must 
vanish before Him who made us and our faculties ? 
Let it be considered Jiow enormous a proportion the 
largest work of man bears to the smallest ; — the great 
pyramid to the point of a needle. This comparison 
does not overwhelm us, because we know that man has 
made both. Yet the difference between this proportion 
and that of the sun to the claw of a mite, does not at all 
correspond to the difference which we must suppose 
to obtain between the Creator and tlie creature. It 
appears then that,*if the first flash of that view of the 
universe which science reveals to us, does sometimes 
dazzle a^id bewilder men, a more attentive examination 
of the prospect, by the light we thus obtain, shows us 
how unfounded is the despair of our being the objects 
of Divine Providence, how absurd the persuasion that 
we have discovered the universe to be too large for its 
ruler. 

IV. Another ground of satisfactory reflection, having 
the same tendency, is to be found in the admirable 
order and consistency, the subordination and proportion 
of parts, which we find to prevail in the universe, as 
far as our discoveries reach. We have, it may be, a 
mfiltitude almost innumerable of worlds, but no symp- 
tom of crowding, of confusion, of interference. All 
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such defects are avoided by the maimer in which these 
worlds are distributed into systems; — ^these systems, 
each occupying a vast space, but yet disposed at dis- 
tances before which their own dimensions shrink into 
insignificance ; — all governed by one law, yet this law 
so concentrating its operation on each system, that 
each proceeds as if there were no other, and so regu- 
lating its own effects that perpetual change produces 
permanent uniformity. This is the kind of harmonious 
relation which we perceive in that part of the universe, 
the mechanical part namely, the laws of which are best 
known to us. In other provinces, where our knowledge 
is more imperfect, we can^ see glimpses of a similar 
vastness of combination, producing, by its very nature, 
completeness of detail. Any analogy by which we can 
extend such views to the moral world, must be of a 
very wide and indefinite kind ; yet Ihe contemplation 
of this admirable relation of the arrangements of the 
physical creation, and the perfect working of their laws, 
is well calculated to give us confidence in a similar 
beauty and perfection in the arrangements by which 
our moral relations are directed, our higher powers 
and hopes unfolded. We may readily believe that 
there is, in this part of the creation also, an order, a 
subordination of some relations to others, which may 
remove all difficulty arising from the vast multitude of 
moral agents and actions, and make it possible that 
the superintendence of the moral world shall be directed 
with as exact a tendency to moral good, as that by 
which the government of the physical world is directed 
to physical good. 
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'V^'e may perhaps see glimpses of such an order, in 
the arrangements by which our highest and most 
important duties depend upon our relation to a small 
circle of persons immediately around us: and again, 
in the manner in which our acting well or ill results 
from the operation of a few principles within us ; as 
our conscience, our desire of moral excellence, and of 
the favour of God. We can hardly consider such prin- 
ciples otherwise than as intended to occupy their 
proper place in the system hy which man’s destination 
is to he determined ; and thus, as among the means of 
the government and superintendence of God in the 
moral world. 

That there must be an order and a system to which 
such regulative principles belong, the whole analogy of 
creation compels us to believe. It would be strange 
indeed, if, while the mechanical world, the system of 
inert matter, is so arranged that we cannot contemplate 
its order without an elevated intellectual pleasure ; — 
while organised life has no faculties without their pro- 
per scope, no tendencies without their appointed object; 
— ^the rational fabulties and moral tendencies of man 
should belong to no systematic order, should operate 
with no corresponding purpose: that, while the per- 
ception of sweet and bitter has its acknowledged and 
unquestionable uses, the universal perception of right 
and wrong, the unconquerable belief of the merit of 
certain feelings and actions, the craving alike after 
moral advancement and after the means of attaining it, 
shbuld exist only to delude, perplex, and disappoint 
man. No one, with his contemplations calmed and 
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filled and harmonised by the view of the known con- 
stitution of the universe, its machinery “wheeling 
unshaken” in the farthest skies and in the darkest 
cavern, its vital spirit breathing alike effectively in the 
veins of the philosopher and the worm ; — no one, under 
the influence of such a train of contemplations, can 
possibly admit into his mind a persuasion which makes 
the moral part of our nature a collection of inconsistent 
and futile impressions, of idle dreams and warring 
opinions, each having the same claims to our accept- 
ance. Wide as is the distance between the material 
and the moral world; imperfect as all reasonings 
necessarily are which attempt to carry the inferences of 
one into the other ; elevated above the region of matter 
as all the principles and grounds of truth must be, 
which belong to our responsibilities and hopes; still 
the astronomical and natural philosopher can hardly 
fail to draw from their studies an imperturbable con- 
viction that our moral nature cannot correspond to 
those representations according to which it has no law, 
coherency, or object. The mere natural reasoner may, or 
must, stop far short of all that it is liis highest interest 
to know, his first duty to pursue ; but even he, if he 
take any elevated and comprehensive views of his own 
subject, must escape from the opinions, as unphiloso- 
phical as they are comfortless, which would expel from 
our view of the world all reference to duty and moral 
good, all reliance on the most universal grounds of 
trust and hope. 

Men’s belief of their duty, and of the reasons^for 
practising it, connected as it is with the conviction of a 
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personal relation to their Maker, and of His power of 
superintendence and reward, is as manifest a fact in 
the moral, as any that can be pointed out is in the 
natural world. By the mere analogy which has been 
intimated, therefore, we cannot but conceive that this 
fact belongs in some manner or other to the order of 
the moral world, and of its government. 

When any one acknowledges a moral governor of the 
world ; perceives that domestic and social relations are 
perpetually operating and seem intended to operate, to 
retain and direct men in the’ path of duty ; and feels 
that the voice of conscience, the peace of heart which 
results from a course of viiine, and the consolations of 
devotion, are ever ready to assume their office as our 
guides and aids in the conduct of all our actions ; — he 
will probably be willing to acknowledge also that the 
means of a moral* government of each individual ai'e 
not wanting; and will no longer be oppressed or 
disturbed by the apprehension that the superin- 
tendence of the world may be too difficult for its 
Euler, and that any of His subjects and servants may 
be overlooked. He will no more fear that the moral 
than that the physical laws of God’s creation should be 
forgotten in any particular case : and as he knows that 
every sparrow which falls to the ground contains in its 
structure innumerable marks of the Divine care and 
kindness, he will be persuaded that every man, however 
apparently Ifumble and insignificant, will have his 
moral being dealt with according to the laws of God’s 
wistlom and love ; will be enlightened, supported, and 
i-aised, if he use the appointed means which God’s 
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administration of the world of moral light and good 
offers to his use. 


Chap. IV . — On the Impression produced ly the Contemplation of Laws 
of Nature ; or on the Ccmviction that Law implies Mmd, 

The various trains of thought and reasoning which 
lead men from a consideration of the natural world to 
the conviction of the existence, the power, the provi- 
dence^ of God, do not require, for the most part, any 
long or laboured deduction, to give them their effect on 
the mind. On the contrary, they have, in every age 
and country, produced them impression on multitudes 
who have not instituted any formal reasonings upon 
the subject, and probably upon many who have not put 
their conclusions in the shape of any express proposi- 
tions. The persuasion of a superior intelligence and 
will, which manifests itself in every part of the material 
world, is, as is well known, so widely diffused and 
deeply infixed, as to have made it a question among 
speculative men whether the notion of such a power is 
not universal and innate. It is our business to show 
only how plainly and how universally such a belief 
results from the study of the appearances about us. 
That in many nations, in many periods, this persuasion 
has been mixed up with much that was erroneous and 
perverse in the opinions of the intellect or the fictions 
of the fancy, does not weaken the force of Such consent. 
The belief of a supernatural and presiding power runs 
through all these errors : and while the perversions are 
manifestly the work of caprice and illusion, and vanish 
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at the first ray of sober inquiry, the belief itself is 
substantial and consistent, and grows in strength upon 
every new examination. It was the firmness and 
solidity of the conviction of something Divine which 
gave a hold and permanence to the figments of so 
many false divinities. And those who have traced the 
progress of human tliought on other subjects, will not 
think it strange, that while the fundkmental persuasion 
of a Deity was thus irremovably seated in the human 
mind, the development of this conception into a con- 
sistent, pure, and steadfast belief in one Almighty and 
Holy Father and God, should be long missed, or never 
attained, by the struggle of ijie human faculties ; should 
require long reflection to mature it, and the aid of 
revelation to establish it in the world. 

The view of the^ universe which we have principally 
had occasion to present to the reader, is that in which 
we' consider its appearances as reducible to certain 
fixed and general laws. Availing ourselves of some 
of the lights which modem science supplies, we have 
endeavoured to show that the adaptation of such laws 
to each other, and their fitness to promote the harmo- 
nious and beneficial course of the world, may be traced, 
wherever we can discover the laws themselves; and 
that the conceptions of the Divine Power, Goodness 
and Superintendence which we thus form, agree in a 
remarkable manner with tlie views of the Supreme 
Being, to which reason, enlightened by the divine 
revelation, has led. 

But we conceive that the general impressions of 
mankind would go farther than a mere assent to the 
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argument as we have thus stated it. To most persons 
it appears that the mere existence of a law connecting 
and governing any class of phenomena, implies a 
presiding intelligence wMch has preconceived and 
established the law. When events are regulated by 
precise rules of time and space, of number and mea- 
sme, men conceive these rules to be the evidence of 
thought and mind, even without discovering in the 
rules any peculiar adaptations, or without supposing 
their purpose to be known. 

The origin and the validity of such an impression on 
the human mind may appear to some matters of abstruse 
and doubtful speculation : yet the tendency to such a 
belief prevails strongly and widely, both among the 
common class of minds whose thoughts are casually 
and unsystematically turned to such subjects, and 
among philosop^iers to whom laws o^ nature are habi- 
tual subjects of contemplation. We conceive therefore 
that such a tendency may deserve to be briefly illus- 
trated ; and we trust also that some attention to this 
point may be of service in throwing light upon the true 
relation of the study of nature to the belief in God. 

I. A very slight attention shows us how readily order 
and regularity suggest to a common apprehension the 
operation of a calm and untroubled intelligence presiding 
over the course of events. Thus the materialist poet, 
in accounting for the belief in the Gods, though he 
does not share it, cannot deny the habithal effect of 
this manifestation. 

Prseterea cocli rationes or^ie certo 

Et rana annorum cemebant iempora vorti ; 
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* Nec poteraut quibua id fieret cognoscere caussis. 

Ergo perfugium sibi habebant omnia Divis 
Tradere et illorum nutu facere omnia flecti. 

Lxtcret. V. 1182. 

They saw the skies in constant order run, 

The varied seasons and the circling sun, 

Apparent rule, with unapparent cause. 

And thus they sought in Qods the source of laws. 


The same feeling may be traced in the early mytho- 
logy of a large portion of the globe. We might easily, 
taking advantage of the labours of learned men, exem- 
plify this in the case of the oriental nations of Greece, 
and of many other countries. Nor does there appeal’ 
much difficulty in pointing out the error of those who 
have maintained that all religion had its origin in the 
worship of the stars and the elements ; and who have 
insinuated that all such impressions are unfounded, 
inasmuch as these are certainly not right objects of 
human worship. The religious feeling, the conviction 
of a supernatural power, of an intelligence connecting 
and directing the phenomena of the world, had not its 
origin in the worship of sun, or stars, or elements ; but 
was itself the necessary though unexpressed fomidation 
of ail worship, and all forms of false, as well as true, 
religion. The contemplation of the earth and heavens 
called into action this religious tendency in man ; and 
to say that the worship of the material world formed or 
suggested this religious feeling, is to invert the order 
of possible things in the most unphilosophical mannei’. 
Idolatry is not the source of the belief in God, but 
is a compound of the persuasion of a supernatural 
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government, with certain extravagant and baseless con- 
ceptions, as to the manner in which this government 
is exercised. 

We will quote a passage from an author who has 
illustrated at considerable length the hypothesis that 
all religious belief is derived from the worship of the 
elements. 

‘‘Light, and darkness its perpetual contrast; the 
succession of days and nights, the periodical order of 
the seasons ; the career of the brilliant luminary which 
regulates their course ; that of the moon, his sister and 
rival; night, and the innumerable fires which she 
lights in the blue vault of heaven ; the revolutions of 
the stars, which exhibit them for a longer or a shorter 
period above our horizon ; the constancy of this period 
in the fixed stars, its variety in the^ wandering stars, 
the planets ; their direct and retrograde course, their 
momentary rest ; tlie phases of the moon waxing, full, 
waning, divested of all light ; the progressive motion of 
the sun upwards, downwards ; the successive order of 
the rising and setting of the fixed stars, which mark the 
different points of the course of the smi, while the 
various aspects which the earth itself assumes, mark, 
here below also, the same periods of the sun’s annual 
motion; .... all these different pictures, displayed 
before the eyes of man, form the great and magnificent 
spectacle by which I suppose him surrounded at the 
moment when he is about to create his gods,*' * 

What is this (divested of its wanton levity of expres- 
sion) but to say, that when man has so far traced the 


♦ Dupuis, Origine des Cultes. 
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course of nature as to be irresistibly impressed with 
the existence of ordei*, law, variety in constancy, and 
fixity in change; of relations of form and space, dura- 
tion and succession, cause and consequence, among the 
objects which surround him ; there springs up in his 
breast, unbidden and irresistibly, tlie thought of super- 
intending’intelligence — of a mind which comprehended 
firom the first, and completely, that which he late and 
partially comes to know ? The worship of earth and 
sky, of the host of heaven and the influences of nature, 
is not the ultimate and fundamental fact in the early 
history of the religious impressions of mankind. These 
are but derivative strean^s, impm’e and scantj', from 
the fountain of religious feeling, which appeal’s to be 
disclosed to us by the contemplation of the universe 
as the seat of law and the manifestation of intellect. 
Time suggests to man the thought of eternity ; space, 
of infinity ; law, of intelligence ; order, of purpose ; and 
however difficult and long a task it may be to develope 
these suggestions into clear convictions, these thoughts 
are the real parents of our natural religious belief. 
The only relation between true religion and the wor- 
ship of the elemental world is, that the latter is the 
partial and gross perversion, the former the consistent 
and pure developement of the same original idea. 

II. The connexion of the laws of the material world 
with an intelligence which preconceived and instituted 
the law, which is thus, as we perceive, so generally 
ipipressed on the common apprehension of mankind, 
has also struck no less those who have studied nature 
with a more systematic attention, and with the peculiar 
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views which belong to science. The laws which such 
persons learn and study, seem, indeed, most naturally 
to lead to the conviction of an intelligence which ori- 
ginally gave to each law its form. 

What we call a general law is, in truth, a form of 
expression including a number of facts of like kind. 
The facts are separate ; the unity of view by which wc 
associate them, the character of generality and of laiv, 
resides in those relations which are the object of the 
intellect. The law once apprehended by us, takes in 
our minds the place of the facts tliemselves, and is said 
to govern or determine them, because it determines 
our anticipations of what they will be. But we can- 
not, it would seem, conceive a law, founded on such 
intelligible relations, to govern and determine the facts 
themselves, any otherwise than by supposing also an 
intelligence by which these relations are contemplated, 
and these consequences realised. We cannot then 
represent to ourselves the universe governed by general 
laws, otlierwise than by conceiving an intelligent and 
conscious Deity, by whom these laws were originally 
contemplated, established, and applied. 

This perhaps will appear more clear, when it is 
considered that the law's of which w'e speak are often 
of an abstnise and complex kind, depending upon 
relations of space, time, number, and other properties, 
which we perceive by great attention and thought. 
These relations are often combined so variously and 
cmiously, that the most subtle reasonings and calcu- 
lations which we can form are requisite, in order to 
trace their results. Can such laws be conceived to 
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be instituted without any exercise of knowledge and 
intelligence ? can material objects apply geometry and 
calculation to themselves ? can the lenses of the eye, 
for instance, be formed and adjusted with an exact 
suitableness to their refractive powers, while there is 
in the agency which has framed them no consciousness 
of the laws of light, of the course of rays, of the visible 
properties of things ? This appears to be altogether 
inconceivable. 

Every particle of matter possesses an almost endless 
train of properties, each acting according to its peculiar 
and fixed laws. For every atom of the same kind of 
matter, these laws are invariably and perpetually the 
same ; wdiile for different kinds of matter, the diflerence 
of these properties is equally constant. This constant 
and precise resemblance, this variation equally constant 
and equally regular, suggest irresistibly the conception 
of some cause, independent of the atoms themselves, by 
which their similarity and dissimilarity, the agreement 
and difference of their deportment under the same 
circumstances, have been detennined. Such a view of 
the constitution of matter, as is observed by an eminent 
writer of our own time, effectually destroys the idea of 
its eternal and self- existent nature, “by giving to 
each of its atoms the essential characters, at once, of a 
mmnfactured article, and a snhordinate agent'' * 

That such an impression, and the consequent belief 
in a divine* Author of the universe, by whom its laws 
were ordained and established, does result from the 
philosophical contemplation of nature, will, we trust, 

* Herschel on the Stinly of Nat. Phil., Art, 28. 
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become still more evident by tracing the effect produced 
upon men’s minds by the discovery of such laws and 
properties as those of which we have been speaking ; 
and we shall therefore make a few observations on this 
subject. 

Chap. V . — On Inductive Habits; or, on the Impression p'oduccd on 
Men^s minds by discovering Laws of Nature, 

The object of i3hysical science is to discover such 
laws and properties as those of which we have spoken 
in the Inst chapter. In this task, undoubtedly a pro- 
gress has been made on which we may well look with 
pleasure and admiration; yet we cannot hesitate to 
confess that the extent of our knowledge on sucli 
subjects bears no proportion to that of our ignorance. 
Of the great and comprehensive law^s which rule over 
the widest provinces of natural phenomena, few have 
yet been disclosed to us. And the names of the 
philosophers, wliose high office it has been to detect 
such laws, are even yet far from numerous. In looking 
back at the path by which science has advanced to its 
present position, we see tlie names of the great dis- 
coverers shine out like luminaries, few and scattered 
along the line : by far the largest portion of the space 
is occupied by tliose whose comparatively humble 
office it was to verify, to develope, to apply the general 
truths which the discoverers brought to light. 

It will readily be conceived that it is no easy matter, 
if it be possible, to analyse the process of thought ]by 
which laws of nature have thus been discovered; a 
process which, as we have said, has been in so few 
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instances successfully performed. We shall not here 
make any attempt at such an analysis. But without 
this, we conceive it may be shown that the constitution 
and employment of the mind on which such discoveries 
depend, are friendly to that belief in a wise and good 
Creator and Governor of the w^oiid, which it has been 
our object to illustrate and confirm. And if it should 
appear that those who see further than their fellows 
into the bearings and dependencies of the material 
things and elements by which they are surrounded, 
have also been, in almost every case, earnest and 
forward in acknowledging the relation of all things to 
a supreme intelligence anj^ will, we shall be fortified 
in our persuasion that the true scientific perception 
of the general constitution of tlie universe, and of the 
mode in which events are produced and connected, is 
fitted to lead us to the conception and belief of God. 

Let us consider for a moment what takes place in 
the mind of a student of nature when he attains to the 
perception of a law previously unknown, connecting 
the appearances which he has studied. A mass of 
facts wliich before seemed incoherent and unmeaning, 
assume, on a sudden, the aspect of connexion and 
intelligible order. Thus, when Kepler discovered the 
law which connects the periodic times with the 
diameters of the planetary orbits; or, when Newton 
showed how this and all other known mathematical 
properties o^ tlie solar system were included in the law 
of jmiversal gravitation according to the inverse square 
of the distance; particular circumstances which, before, 
were merely matter of independent record, became, 
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from that time, indissolubly conjoined by the laws so 
discovered. The separate occurrences and facts, which 
might hitherto have seemed casual and without reason, 
were now seen to be all exemplifications of the same 
truth. The change is like that which takes place when 
we attempt to read a sentence wiitteii in difficult or 
imperfect characters. For a time the separate parts 
appear to be disjoined and arbitrary marks ; the 
suggestions of possible meanings, which succeed each 
other in the mind, fail, as fast as they are tried, in 
combining, or accounting for, these symbols : but at last 
the true supposition occurs ; some words are found tc 
coincide with the meaning thus assumed; the whole 
line of letters appear to take definite shapes and to 
leap into their proper places; and the truth of the 
happy conjecture seems to flash upon us from every 
part of the inscription. 

The discovery of laws of nature, truly and satisfac- 
torily connecting and explaining phenomena, of which, 
before, the connexion and causes had been unknown, 
displays much of a similar process, of obscurity 
succeeded by evidence, of effort and i)erplcxity fol- 
lowed by conviction and repose. The innumerable 
conjectures and failures, the glimpses of light per- 
petually opening and as often clouded over, by which 
Kepler was tantalised, the unwearied perseverance 
and inexhaustible ingenuity which he exercised, while 
seeking for the laws which he finally discovered, are, 
thanks to his communicative disposition, curiously 
exhibited in his works, and have been narrated by his 
biographers; and sucJi efforts and alternations, modified 
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by character and circumstances, must generally precede 
the detection of any of the wider laws and dependencies 
by which the events of the universe are regulated. We 
may readily conceive the satisfaction and delight with 
which, after this perplexity and struggle, tlie discoverer 
finds himself in light and tranquillity ; able to look at 
the province of nature wliich has been the subject of 
liis study, and to read there an intelligible connexion, 
a sufficing reason, which no one before him had under- 
stood or apprehended. 

This step so much resembles tlie mode in which 
one intelligent being understands and apprehends the 
conceptions of another, tliat we cannot be surprised if 
those persons in whose riiinds such a process has 
taken place, have been most ready to acknowledge the 
existence and operation of a superintending intelligence, 
whose ordinances ‘it was their employment to study. 
When they had just read a sentence of the table of the 
laws of the universe, they could not doubt whether it 
had had a legislator. When they had decyphered 
there a comprehensive and substantial truth, they 
could not believe that tlie letters had been thrown 
together by chance. They could not but readily 
acknowledge that what their faculties had enabled 
them to read, must have been written by some higher 
and profounder mind. And accordingly, we conceive 
it will be found, on examining the works of those to 
whom we owe our knowledge of the laws of nature, and 
especially of the wider and more comprehensive laws, 
that* such persons have been strongly and habitually 
impressed with the persuasion of a Divine Purpose 
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and Power which had regulated the events which they 
had attended to, and ordained the laws which theyjiad 
detected. , 

To those who have pursued science without reaching 
the riink of discoverers ; — who have possessed a deri- 
vative knowledge of the laws of nature which others 
had disclosed, and have employed themselves iu tracing 
the consequences of such laws, and systematising tlie 
body of truth thus produced, the above description 
does not apply; and we have not therefore in these 
cases the same ground for antici2)atmg the same frame 
of mind. If among men of science of this class, the 
persuasion of a supreme Intelligence has at some 
periods been less vivid and' less universal, than in that 
higher class of which we have before spoken, the fact, 
so ftir as it has existed, may perhaps be in some degree 
accounted for. But whether the vfew which we have 
to give of the mental peculiarities of men whose science 
is of this derivative kind be well founded, and whetlicr 
the account we have above otfered of that which takes 
place in the minds of original discoverers of laws iu 
scientific researches be true or not, it will probably be 
considered a matter of some interest to iioint out 
historically that, in fact, such discoverers have been 
peculiarly in the habit of considering the world as tlie 
work of God. This we shall now jiroceed to do. 

As we have already said, the names* of great dis- 
coverers are not very numerous. The sciences wliicli 
we may look upon as having reached or, at least, 
approached their complete and finished form, “are 
Mechanics, Hydrostatics, and Physical Astronomy. 
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Galileo is the father of modem Mechanics ; Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Newton are tlxe great names which mark 
the progress of Astronomy. Hydrostatics shared in a 
great measure the fortunes of the related science of 
Mechanics ; Boyle and Pascal were the persons mainly 
active in developing its more peculiar principles. The 
other branches of knowledge which belong to natural 
philosophy, as Chemistry and Meteorology, are as yet 
imperfect, and perhaps infant sciences ; and it would 
be rash to presume to select in them, names of equal 
pre-eminence with those above mentioned : but it may 
not he diflSicult to show, witli sufficient evidence, that 
the effect of science upon the authors of science is, in 
these subjects as in the former ones, far other than to 
alienate their minds from religious trains of thought, 
and a habit of considering the world as the work of God. 

We shall not dwell much on tlie first of the above- 
mentioned great names, Galileo; for his scientific merit 
consisted rather in adopting the soxmd philosophy of 
others, as in the case of the Copemican system, and 
in combating prevalent errors, as in the case of the 
Aristotelian doctrines concerning motion, than in any 
marked and prominent discovery of new principles. 
Moreover, the mechanical laws which he had a share 
in bringing to light — depending, as they did, rather on 
detached experiments and transient facts than on 
observation of the general course of the universe — 
could not so* clearly suggest any reflection on the 
government of the world at that period, as they did 
afterwards when Newton showed their bearing on 
tire cosmical system. Yet Galileo, as a man of 
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philosophical and inventive mind, who produced a great 
effect on the progress of physical knowledge, is a 
person whose opinions must naturally interest us, 
engaged in our present course of reasoning. There is 
in his writings little which hears upon religious views, 
as there is in the nature of his works little to lead him 
to such subjects. Yet strong expressions of piety* are 
not wanting, both in his letters and in his published 
treatises. The persecution which he imderwent, on 
account of his writings in favour of the Copernican 
system, was grounded, not on his opposition to the 
general truths of natural religion, which is our main 
concern at present, nor ev^n on any supposed rejection 
of any articles of Christian faith, but on the alleged 
discrepancy between his adopted astronomical views 
and the declai’ations of Scripture. Some of his remarks 
may interest the reader. 

In his third dialogue on the Copernican system he 
has occasion to speak of the opinion which holds all 
parts of the world to be framed for man’s use alone : 
and to tliis he says, “ I would that we should not so 
shorten the arm of God in the government of human 
affairs ; but that we should rest in this, that we are 
certain that God and nature are so occupied in the 
government of human affairs, that they could not more 
attend to us if they were charged witli the care of the 
human race alone.” In the same spiiit, when some 
objected to the asserted smallness of the Medicean 
stars, or satellites of Jupiter, and urged this as a reason 
why they were unworthy tlie regard of philosophers, he 
replied that they are the works of God’s power, tlie 
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objects of His care, and therefore may well be con- 
sidered as sublime subjects for man’s study. 

In the Dialogues on Mechanics, there occur tliose 
observations concerning the use of the air-bladder in 
fishes, and concerning the adaptation of the size of 
animals to the strength of the materials of which they 
are ’framed, which have often since been adopted by 
writers on the wisdom of Providence. The last of the 
dialogues on the system of the world is closed by a 
religious reflection, put in tlie mouth of tlie interlocutor 
who usually expresses Galileo’s own opinions. “ While 
it is permitted us to speculate concerning the constitu- 
tion of the world, we are also^ taught (perhaps in order 
that the activity of the human mind may not pause or 
languish) that our powers do not enable us to compre- 
hend the works of His hands. May success therefore 
attend this intellectual exercise, thus permitted and 
appointed for us ; by which we recognise and admire 
the greatness of God the more, in proportion as we find 
ourselves the less able to peneti'ate the profound abysses 
of his wisdom.” And that this train of thought was 
habitual to the philosopher we have abimdaut evidence 
in many other parts of his writings. He had already 
said in the same dialogue, “Nature (or God, as he 
elsewhere speaks) employs means in an admirable and 
inconceivable manner; admii’able, tliat is, and incon- 
ceivable to us, but not to her, who brings about with 
consummate facility and simplicity things which affect 
oim intellect witli infinite astonishment. That wliich 
is to us most diflicult to understand is to her most easy 
to execute.” 
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The establishment of the Copernican and Newtonian 
views of the [motions of the solar system and their 
causes, were probably the occasions on which religious 
but unphilosophical men entertained the strongest 
apprehensions that the belief in the government of 
God may be weakened when we thus “thrust some 
mechanic cause into his place.” It is therefore fortu- 
nate that we can show, not only that this ought not to 
occur, from the reason of the thing, but also that in 
fact the persons who are the leading characters in the 
progress of these opinions weTe men of clear and 
fervent piety. 

In the case of Copemicj^s liimself it does not appear 
that, originally, any apprehensions were entertained of 
any dangerous discrepancy between his doctrines and 
the truths of religion, either natural or revealed. The 
work which contains tliese memorable discoveries was 
addressed to Pope Paul III., tlie head, at that time 
(1543), of the religious world ; and was published, as 
the author states in the preface, at the urgent entreaty 
of friends, one of whom was a cardinal, and another a 
bishop.* “I know,” he says, “that the thoughts of a 
pliilosopher are far removed from the judgment of the 
vulgar; since it is his study to search out truth in all 
things, as far as that is permitted by God to human 

♦ Amici me cunctantem atque etiam reluctantem, retraxerunt, inter 
quo3 primus fuit Nicolaus Schonbergius, Cardinalis Oapuanus, in omni 
genere literarum Celebris ; proximus ille vir mei amantissimus Tide- 
mannus Gisius, Episcopus Culmensis, sacranim ut e^t et omnium 
bonarum literarum studiosissimus, — Be Revolutionibus. Prtef. ad 
Panlum 
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reason.” And though the doctrines are for the most 
part stated as portions of a mathematical calculation, 
the explanation of the arrangement by which the sun is 
placed in the centre of the system is accompanied by a 
natural reflection of a religious cast : “ Who in this fair 
temple would place this lamp in any other or better 
place than there whence it may illuminate the whole ? 
We find then under this ordination an admirable 
symmetry of tlie world, and a certain harmonious 
connexion of the niotion and magnitude of the orbs, 
such as in any other way cannot be found. Thus the 
progressions and regressions of the planets all ai’ise 
from the same cause, the niotion of the earth. And 
that no such movements are seen in- tlie fixed stars, 
argues their immense distance from us, which causes 
tlie apparent magnitude of the earth’s annual course to 
become evanescent. So great, in short, is this divine 
fabric of the great and good God ; ” * “ this best and 
most regular artificer of the universe,” as he elsewhere 
speaks. 

Kepler was the person, who byfurtlier studying “the 
connexion of the motions and magnitude of the orbs," 
to which Copernicus had thus drawn the attention of 
astronomers, detected the laws of this connexion, and 
prepared the way for the discovery, by Newton, of the 
mechanical laws and causes of such motions. Kepler 
was a man of strong and lively piety; and the exhorta- 
tion which he' addresses to his reader before entering 
on the exposition of some of his discoveries, may be 
quoted not only for its earnestness but its reasonable- 


* Lib. i,, cx. 
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ness also. — “ I beseech ray reader, that not unmindful 
of the divine goodness bestowed on man, he do with 
me praise and celebrate the wisdom and greatness of 
the Creator, which I open to him from a more inward 
explication of the form of the world, from a searching 
of causes, from a detection of the errors of vision : and 
that tlius, not only in the firmness and stability of the 
earth he perceive with gratitude the preservation of all 
living things in nature as the gift of God, but also that 
in its motion, so recondite, so admirable, he acknow- 
ledge the wisdom of the Creator. But him who is too 
dull to receive tliis science, or too weak to believe the 
Copernican system withojit harm to his piety, him, I 
say, I advise that, leaving the school of astronomy, and 
condemning, if he please, any doctrines of the philo- 
sophers, he follow his own path, and desist from tliis 
wandering through the universe, and lifting up his 
natural eyes, with which alone he can see, pour himself 
out from his own heart in praise of God tlie Creator ; 
being certain that he gives no less worship to God than 
the astronomer, to whom God has given to see more 
clearly with his inward eye, and who, for what he has 
himself discovered, both can and will glorify God.” 

The next great step in our knowledge of the universe, 
the discovery of the mechanical causes by which its 
motions are produced, and of tlieir laws, has in modem 
times sometimes been supposed, both by the friends of 
religion and by others, to be unfavourable to the im- 
pression of an intelligent First Cause. That sjjoh a 
supposition is founded in error we have offered what 
appear to us insurmountable reasons for believing. 
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That in the mind of the great discoverer of tliis me- 
chanical cause, Newton, the impression of a creating 
and presiding Deity was confirmed, not shaken, by all 
his discoveries, is so well known that it is almost 
superfluous to insist ijpon the fact. His views of the 
tendency of science invested it with no dangers of this 
kind. “The business of natural pliilosophy is,” he 
says, (Optics, Qu. 28,) “to argue from phenomena 
witliout feigning hypotheses, and to deduce causes from 
effects, till we come to the very first cause, which cer- 
tainly is not mechanical.” “ Though every true step 
made in this philosophy brings us not immediately to 
the knowledge of the first cause, yet it brings us nearer 
to it, and is on that account highly to be valued.” The 
Scholium, or note, which concludes his great work, the 
Principia, is a well-known and most striking evidence 
on this point, “ This beautiful system of sun, j)lanets 
and comets, could have its origin in no other way than 
by the purpose and command of an intelligent and 
powerful Being. He governs all things, not as the soul 
of the world, but as the lord of the universe. He is 
not only God, but Lord or Governor. We know him 
only by his properties and attributes, by the wise and 
admirable structure of things around us, and by their 
final causes ; we admire him on account of his perfec- 
tions, we venerate and worship him on account of his 
government.” 

Without making any further quotations, it must be 
evident to the reader that the succession of great 
philosophers through whom mankind have been led 
to the knowledge of the greatest of scientific truths, the ' 
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law of miiversal gi-avitation, did, for their parts, see 
tlie truths which they disclosed to m^n iu such a light 
that their religious feelings, their reference of the world 
to an intelligent Creator and Preserver, their admira- 
tion of his attributes, were exalted rather tlian impaired 
by the insight which they obtained into tlie structure of 
the universe. 

Having shown tliis with regard to the most perfect 
portion of human knowledge, our knowledge of the 
motions of the solar system, we shall adduce a few 
other passages, illustrating the prevalence of the same 
fact in other departments of experimental science; 
although, for reasons .whi<j|i have already been inti- 
mated, we conceive that sciences of experiment do not 
conduct so obviously as sciences of observation to 
the impression of a Dmne Legislator of the material 
world. 

The science of Hydrostatics was constructed in a 
great measure by the founders of tiie sister science of 
Mechanics. Of those who were employed in experi- 
mentafly establishing the principles peculiarly belonging 
to the doctrine of fluids, Pascal and Boyle are two of 
the most eminent names. That these two great philo- 
sophers were not only religious, but both of them 
remarkable for their fervent and pervading devotion, 
is too well known to be dwelt on. With regard to 
Pascal, however, we ought not perhaps to pass over an 
opinion of his, that the existence of God cannot be 
proved from the external world. “ I do not undertake 
to prove this,” says he, “ not only because I do not feel 
myself sufiiciently strong to find in nature that which 
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shall convince obstinate atheists, bat because such 
Imowledge without Jesus Christ is useless and sterile.” 
It is obvious that such a state of mind would prevent 
this writer from encouraging or dwelling upon the 
grounds of natural religion ; while yet he himself is 
an example of that which we wish to illustrate, that 
those who have obtained the furthest iusight into 
nature, have been in all ages firm believers in God. 
“ Nature,” he says in another place, “ has perfections 
in order to show that she is the image of God, and 
defects in order to show that she is only liis image.” * 
Boyle was not only a most pious man as well as a 
great philosopher, but he exerted liimself very often 
and earnestly in liis writings to show the bearing of his 
natural philosophy upon his views of the divine attri- 
butes, and of the government of the world. Many of 
these dissertations convey trains of thought and rea- 
soning which have never been surpast for their combi- 
nation of judiciohs sobriety in not pressing his 
arguments too far, with fervent devotion in his con- 
ceptions of the Divine nature. As examples of these 
merits, we might adduce almost any portion of his 
tracts on these subjects; for instance, liis “Inquiry 
into tlie Final Causes of Natural Things ; ” his “ Free 
Inquiry into the Vulgar Notion of Nature ; ” his 
“ Christian Virtuoso ; ” and his Essay entititled “ The 
High Veneration Man’s Intellect owes to God.” It 
would be superfluous to quote at any length firom these 
works. We may observe, however, that he notices 
thdt general fact which we are at present employed in 

* Pens^es, Art. viil, 1. 
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exemplifying, that “ in almost all ages and countries 
the generality of philosophers and contemplative men 
were persuaded of the existence of a Deity from the 
consideration of the phenomena of the universe ; whose 
fabric and conduct they rationally concluded could not 
justly be ascribed either to chance or to any other 
cause than a Divine Being.*' And in speaking of the 
religious uses of science, he says : “ Though I am 
willing to grant that some impressions of God’s 
wisdom are so conspicuous that even a superficial 
philosopher may thence infer that the author of such 
works must be a wise agent ; yet how wise an agent he 
has in these works expressed himself to be, none but 
an experimental philosopher can well discern. And 
’tis not by a slight survey, but by a diligent and skilful 
scrutiny, of the works of God, that a man must be, by 
a rational and affective conviction, engaged to acknow- 
ledge that the author of nature ‘ is wonderful in counsel, 
and excellent in working.’ ” * 

After the mechanical properties of fluids, the laws of 
the operation of the chemical and physical properties 
of the elements about us, offer themselves to our notice. 
The relations of heat and of moisture in particular, 
which play so important a part, as we have seen, in the 
economy of our world, have been the subject of various 
researches ; and they have led to views of the operation 
of such agents, some of which we have endeavoured to 
present to tlie reader, and to point out th5 remarkable 
arrangements by which their beneficial operation is 
carried on. That the discoverers of the laws by wliich 
such operations are regulated, were not insensible to 
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the persuasion of a Divine care and contrivance which 
those arrangements suggest, is what we should expect, 
in agreement with what we have already said, and it is 
what we find. Among the names of the philosophers 
to whom we owe oui* knowledge on these subjects, 
tliere are none greater than those of Black, the dis- 
coverer of the laws of latent heat, and Dalton, who first 
gave us a true view of the mode in which watery vapour 
exists and operates in the atmosphere. With regard to 
the former of these philosophers, we shall quote Dr. 
Thomson’s account of tlie views which the laws of 
latent heat suggested to the discoverer.* Dr. Black 
quickly perceived the vast importance of this discovery, 
and took a pleasure in laying before his students a 
view of the beneficial effects of this habitude of heat in 
tlie economy of nature. During the summer season a 
vast magazine o^ beat is accumulated in the water, 
which by gradually emerging during congelation serves 
to temper the col'd of winter. Were it not for this 
accumulation of heat in water and other bodies, the 
sun would no sooner go a few degrees to the south of 
the equator than we should feel all the horrors of 
winter.” 

In the same spirit are Mr. Dalton’s reflections, after 
pointing out the laws which regulate the balance of 
evaporation and rain,t which he himself first clearly 
explained. “It is scarcely possible,” says he, “to 
contemplate® without admiration the beautiful system 
of nature by which the surface of the earth is con- 

♦ Thogison’s Hist, of Chemistry, vol. i., p. 321. 
t* Manch, 31em., vol. v., p. 346. 
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tiilually supplied with water, and that unceasing 
circulation of a fluid so essentially necessary to the 
very being of the animal and vegetable kingdom takes 
place.” 

Such impressions appear thus to rise irresistibly in 
the breasts of men, when they obtain a sight, for the 
first time, of the varied play and comprehensive con- 
nexions of the laws by which the business of tlie material 
world is carried on and its occurrences are brought to 
pass. To dwell upon or develope such reflections is 
not here our business. Their general prevalence in 
the minds of those to whom these first views of new 
truths are granted, has bgen, wc trust, sufiiciently 
illustrated. Nor are the names adduced above, distin- 
guished as they are, brought forward as authoritieg 
merely. We do not claim for the greatest discoverers 
in the realms of science any immunity from error. In 
their general opinions they may, as^ others may, judge 
or reason ill. The articles of their religious belief may 
be as easily and as widely •as those of other men, 
imperfect, perverted, unprofitable. But on this one 
point, the tendency of our advances in the scientific 
knowledge of the universe to lead us up to a belief in a 
most wise maker and master of the universe, we conceive 
that they who make these advances, and who feel, as an 
original impression, that which others feel only by 
receiving and teaching, must be looked to with a 
peculiar attention and respect. And what their 
impressions have commonly been, we have tljus 
endeavoured to show. 
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Chap. VI . — On Deductive Uahiis ; or, <m the Im^eemn produced on 
Men* 8 Minds hy tracing the consequences of ascertained Laws, 

The opinion illustrated in the last chapter, that the 
advances which men make in science tend to impress 
upon them the reality of the Divine government of the 
world, has often been controverted. Complaints have 
been made, and especially of late years, that the 
growth of piety has not always been commensurate 
with the growth of knowledge, in the minds of those 
who make nature their study. Views of an irreligious 
character have been enterti^ned, it is sometimes said, 
hy persons eminently well instructed in all the dis- 
coveries of modem times, no less than hy the superficial 
and ignorant, Ti;iose who have been supposed to deny 
or to doubt the existence, the providence, the attributes 
of God, have in m^ny cases been men of considerable 
eminence and celebrity for their attainments in science. 
The opinion that this is' the case appears to be exten- 
sively diffused, and this persuasion has probably often 
produced inquietude and grief in the breasts of pious 
and benevolent men. 

This opinion, concerning the want of religious con- 
victions among those who have made natm’al philosophy 
their leading pursuit, has probably gone far beyond 

the limits of the real fact. But if we allow that there 

* 

are any strong cases to countenance such an opinion, it 
may be worth our while to consider how far they admit 
of any satisfactory explanation. The fact appears at 
first sight to be at varhince with the view we have 
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given of the impression produced by scientific dis- 
covery ; and it is moreover always a matter of uneasi- 
ness and regret, to have men of eminent talents and 
knowledge opposed to doctrines which we consider as 
important truths. 

We conceive that an explanation of such cases, if 
they should occur, may be found in a very curious and 
important circumstance belonging to the process by 
which our physical sciences are formed. The first 
discovery of new general truths, and the development 
of these truths when once obtained, are two operations 
extremely different — dimply different mental habits, and 
may easily be associated with different views and con- 
victions on points out of the reach of scientific demon- 
stration. There would therefore be nothing surprising, 
or inconsistent with what we have maintained above, 
if it should appear that while original discoverers of 
laws of nature are peculiarly led, as we have seen, to 
believe the existence of a suprer&e intelligence and 
purpose; the far greater number of cultivators of 
science, whose employment it is to learn from others 
these general laws, and to trace, combine, and apply 
their consequences, should have no clearness of con- 
viction or security from error on this subject, beyond 
what belongs to persons of any other class. 

This will, perhaps, become somewhat more evident 
by considering a little more closely the distinction of 
the two operations of discovery and development, of 
which we have spoken above, and the tendency which 
the habitual prosecution of them may be expected to 
produce in the thoughts and \dews of the student. 
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We have Mready endeavoured in some measure to 
describe that wliich takes place when a new law of 
nature is discovered. A number of facts in which, 
before, order and connexion did not appear at all, or 
appeared by partial and contradictory glimpses, are 
brought into a point of view in which order and con- 
nexion become their essential character. It is seen 
that each fact is but a different manifestation of the 
same principle ; that each particular is that which it is, 
in virtue of the same general truth. The inscription is 
deeyphered; the enigma is guessed; the principle is 
understood ; the truth is enunciated. 

When this step is once made, it becomes possible t(^ 
deduce from the truth thus &tablished, a train of con- 
sequences often in no small degree long and complex. 
The process of making these inferences may properly 
be described by the word Deduction. On the other 
hand, the very different iirocess by which a new prin- 
ciple is collected froln an assemblage of facts, has been 
termed Induction ; the truths so obtained and their 
consequences constitute the results of the Inductive 
Philosophy; which is frequently and rightly described 
as a science which ascends from particular facts to 
general principles, and then descends again from these 
general principles to particular applications and exem- 
plifications. 

While the great and important labours by which 
science is really advanced consist in the successive 
steps of the inductive ascent, in the discovery of new 
laws' perpetually more and more general; by far the 
greater part of our books of physical science unavoid- 
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ably consist in dedwtive reasoning, exlubfting the con- 
sequences and applications of the laws which have been 
discovered ; and tlie greater part of writers upon science 
have their minds employed in this process of deduction 
and application. 

This is true of many of those who are considered, 
.'ind justly, as distinguished and profound philosophers. 
In the mechanical philosophy, tliat science which 
applies the properties of matter and the laws of motion 
to the explanation of the phenomena of the world, this 
is peculiarly the case. The laws, when once discovered, 
occupy little room in their statement, and when no 
longer contested, are not felt to need a lengthened proof. 
But their consequences require far more I’oom and 
far more intellectual labour. If we take, for example, 
the laws of motion and the law of universal gravitation, 
we can express in a few lines, that*which, when deve 
loped, represents and explains an innumerable mass of 
natural phenomena. But here tli^ course of develop- 
ment is necessaiily so long, the reasoning conttuns so 
many steps, the considerations on which it rests are so 
minute and refined, the complication of cases and of 
consequences is so vast, and even the involution arising 
from the properties of space and number is so serious, 
that the most consummate subtlety, tlie most active 
invention, the most tenacious power of inference, the 
widest spirit of combination, must be tasked, and tasked 
severely, in order to solve the problems frhich belong 
to this portion of science. And the persons who have . 
been employed on these problems, and who have brought 
to them the high and admirable qualities which such 
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an ojffice requires, have justly excited in a very eminent 
degree the admiration which mankind feel for great 
intellectual powers. Their names occupy a distin- 
guished place in literary history ; and probably there 
are no scientific reputations of the last century higher, 
and none more merited, than those earned by the great 
mathematicians who have laboured with such wonderful 
success in unfolding the mechanism of the heavens ; 
such for instance as D’Alembert, Claii’ault, Euler, 
Lagrange, Laplace. • 

But it is still important to recollect, that the mental 
employments of men, while they are occupied in this 
portion of the task of the formation of science, are 
altogetlier different from that which takes place in the 
mind of a discoverer, who, for tlie first time, seizes 
the principle which connects phenomena before unex- 
plained, and thus adds another original truth to our 
knowledge of the universe. In explaining, as tlie 
great mathematicians just mentioned have done, the 
phenomena of the solar system by means of the law of 
universal gravitation, the conclusions at which tliey 
arrived were really included in the truth of the law, 
whatever skill and sagacity it might require to develops 
and extricate them from the general principle. But 
when Newton conceived and established the law itself, 
he added to our knowledge something which was not 
contained in any truth previously known, nor deducible 
from it by ally course of mere reasoning. And the 
same ^distinction, in all other cases, obtains, between 
these processes which establish the principles, generally 
few and simple, bn which qur sciences rest, and those 
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reasonings and calculations, founded on^the principles 
thus obtained, which constitute by far the larger portion 
of the common treatises on the most complete of the 
sciences now cultivated. 

Since the difference is so great between the process 
of inductive generalisation of physical facts, and that 
of mathematical deduction of consequences, it is not 
surprising that the two processes should imply different 
mental powers and habits. However rare the mathe- 
matical talent, in its highest excellence, may be, it is 
far more common, if we are to judge from the history of 
science, than the genius which divines the general laws 
of nature. We have se^ral good mathematicians in 
every age ; we have few great discoverers in the whole 
history of our species. 

The distinction being thus clearly established between 
original discovery and derivative speculation, between 
the ascent to principles and the descent from them, we 
have further to observe, tliat the habitual and exclusive 
prosecution of the latter process may sometimes exercise 
an unfavourable effect on the mind of the student, and 
may make him less fitted and ready to apprehend and 
accept truths different from those with which his 
reasonings are concerned. We conceive, for example, 
that a person labours under gross error, who believes 
the phenomena of the world to be altogether produced 
by mechanical causes, and who excludes from his view 
all reference to an intelligent First Cause and Governor, 
But we conceive that reasons may be shown yhich 
make it more probable that error of such a kind should 
find a place in the mind of a person of (feductive, than of 
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inductive habits ; — of a mere mathematician or logician, 
than of one who studies the facts of the natural world 
and detects their laws. 

The person whose mind is employed in reducing to 
law and order and intelligible cause the complex facts 
of the material world, is compelled to look beyond the 
present state of his knowledge, and to turn his thoughts 
to the existence of principles higher than those which 
he yet possesses. He has seen occasions when facts that 
at first seemed incoherent and anomalous, were reduced 
to rule and connexion ; and when limited rules were 
discovered to be included in some rule of superior 
generality. He knows that a|l facts and appearances, 
all partial laws, however confused and casual they at 
present seem, must still, in reality, have this same kind 
of bearing and dependence ; — must be bound together 
by some undiscovered principle of order; — must pro- 
ceed from some cause working by most steady rules ; — 
must be included in some wide and fruitful general 
truth. He cannot therefore consider any principles 
M'hich he has already obtained, as the ultimate and 
sufl&cient reason of that which he sees. There must 
be some higher principle, some ulterior reason. The 
effort and struggle by wliich he endeavours to extend 
his view, makes him feel that there is a region of truth 
not included in his present physical knowledge; the 
veiy imperfection of tlie light in wliich he works his 
way, suggests to him that there must be a source of 
clearer illumination at a distance from him. 

We must allow that it is scarcely possible to describe, 
in a manner free from soi^e vagueness and obscurity. 
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the effect thus produced upon the min^ by the efforts 
which it makes to reduce natural phenomena to 
general laws. But we trust it will still be allowed that 
there is no difficulty in seeing clearly that a different 
influence may result from this process, and from the 
process of deductive reasoning which forms the main 
employment of the mathematical cultivators and syste- 
matic expositors of physical science in modem times. 
Such persons are not led by their pursuits to anything 
beyond tlie general principles, which form the basis of 
their explanations and applications. They acquiesce 
in these; they make these their ultimate grounds of 
trutli ; and they are entir|ly employed in unfolding the 
particular truths which are involved in such general 
truths. Their thoughts dwell little upon the possibility 
of the laws of nature being other than we find them to 
be, or on the reasons why they are not so ; and still less 
on those facts and phenomena which philosophers have 
not yet reduced to any rule, which are lawless to us, 
though we know that, in reahty, they must be governed 
by some principle of order and harmony. On tlie 
contrary, by assuming perpetually the existing laws as 
the basis of their reasoning, without question or doubt, 
and by employing such language that these laws can 
be expressed in the simplest and briefest form, they 
are led to think and believe as if these laws were 
necessarily and inevitably what they are. Some 
mathematicians, indeed, have maintained that the 
Iiighest laws of nature with which we are acquainted, 
the laws of motion and the law of imiversal gravitation, 
are not only necessarily true, but are even self-evident 
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and certain a priori, like tke truths of geometry. And 
though the mathematical cultivator of the science of 
mechanics may not adopt this as his speculative opi- 
nion, he may still be so far influenced by the tendency 
from which it springs, that he may rest in the mecha- 
nical laws of the universe as ultimate and aU-sufficient 
principles, without seeing in them any evidence of their 
having been selected and ordained, and thus without 
ascending from the contemplation of the world to the 
thought of an IntelUgent Euler. He may thus sub- 
stitute for the Deity certam axioms and first principles, 
as the cause of aU. And the follower of Newton may 
run into the error with which he is sometimes charged, 
of tlirusting some mechanic cause into the place of 
God, if he do not raise his views, as his master did, to 
some liigher cause, to some source of aU forces, laws, 
and principles. 

When, therefore, we consider tlie mathematicians 
who are employed in successfully applyiug the mecha- 
nical philosophy, as men well deserving of honour from 
those who take an interest in the progress of science, 
we do rightly; but it is still to be recollected, that 
in domg this they are not carrying us to any higher 
point of view in the knowledge of nature than we 
had • attained before : they are only unfolding the 
consequences, which were already virtually in our 
possession, because they were implied in principles 
already discoVered -they are adding to our knowledge 
of effects, but not to our knowledge of causes : — they 
are not making any advance in that progress of which 
Newton spoke, and in wh^ch he made so vast a stride. 
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in which “every step made brings us* nearer to the 
knowledge of the first cause, and is on that account 
highly to he valued.” And as in tins advance they 
have no peculiar privileges or advantages, their errors 
of opinion concerning it, if they err, are no more to he 
wondered at than those of common men ; and need as 
little disturb or distress us, as if those who committed 
them had confined themselves to tlie study of arithmetic 
or of geometry. If we can console and tranquUlise 
ourselves concerning the defective or perverted views 
of religious truth entertained by any of our fellow men, 
we need find no additional difficulty in doing so when 
those who are mistaken are great mathematicians, who 
have added to the riches and elegance of the mechanical 
philosophy. And if we are seeking for extraneous 
grounds of trust and comfort on this subject, we may 
find them in the reflection ; — that, whatever may be the 
opinions of those who assume the causes and laws of 
that philosophy and reason from them, the views of 
those admirable and ever-honoui’ed men who first 
caught sight of these laws and causes, impressed them 
with the belief that this is “ the fabric of a great and 
good Grod;” that “it is man’s duty to pour out lus 
soul in praise of the Creator ; ” and that all this beau- 
tiful system must be referred to “ a first cause, which 
is certainly not mechanical.” 

II. We may thus, with the greatest propriety, deny 
to the mechanical philosophers and mathematicians of 
recent times any authority with regard to their yiews 
of the administration of the universe; we have no 
reason whatever to expect ^om their speculations any 
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help, when we attempt to ascend to the first cause and 
supreme Euler of tlie universe. But we might perhaps 
go further, and assert that they are in some respects 
less likely tlian men employed in otlier pursuits, to 
make any clear advance towards such a subject of 
speculation. Persons whose thoughts are thus entii’ely 
occupied in deduction are ajit to forget that this is, 
after all, only one employment of the reason among 
more; only one mode of arriving at truth, needing to 
have its deficiencies completed by another. Deductive 
I’easoners, those who cultivate science of whatever kind, 
by means of mathematical and logical processes alone, 
may acquire an exaggerated^ feeling of the amount and 
value of their labours. Such employments, from the 
clearness of the notions involved in them, tlie irre- 
sistible concatenation of truths which they unfold, the 
subtlety which they require, and their entire success in 
that which they attempt, possess a peculiar fascination 
for the intellect. I'hose who pursue such studies have 
generally a contempt and impatience of the pretensions 
of all those other portions of our knowledge, where 
from the nature of the case, or tlie small progress 
hitlierto made in their cultivation, a more vague and 
loose kind of reasoning seems to be adopted. Now if 
tliis feeling be carried so far as to make the reasoner 
suppose tliat tliese mathematical and logical processes 
can lead him to all the knowledge and all the certainty 
which we need, it is clearly a delusive feeling. For it 
is confessed on all hands, that all which mathematics 
or which logic can do, is to develops and extract tliose 
trutlis, as conclusions, which were in reality involved 
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in the principles on which our reasonings proceeded. 
And this being allowed, we cannot but ask how we 
obtain these principles? from what other source of 
knowledge we derive the original truths which we thus 
pursue into detail? since it is manifest that such 
principles cannot be derived from the proper stores 
of mathematics or logic. These methods can generate 
no new truth ; and all the grounds and elements of the 
knowledge which, through them, we can acquire, must 
necessarily come from some extraneous source. It 
is certain, tlierefore, that the mathematician and tlie 
logician must derive from some process different from 
their own, the substance aiyi material of all our know- 
ledge, whether physical or metaphysical, physiological 
or moral. Tliis process, by which we acquire our first 
principles (without pretending here ^ to analyse it), is 
obviously the general course of human experience, and 
the natural exercise of the understanding : our inter- 
course with matter and with men, and the consequent 
growth in our minds of convictions and conceptions 
such as our reason can deal with, either by her 
systematic or unsystematic methods of procedure. 
Supplies from this vast and inexhaustible source of 
original truths are requisite, to give any value whatever 
to the results of our deductive processes, whether 

* ** Since all reasoning may be resolved into syllogisms, and since in 
a syllogism the premises do virtually assert the conclusion, it follows 
at once, that no new truth can be elicited by any process of reasoning.*' 
— Whatdifs Logic, p. 223. 

Mathematics is the logic of quantity, and to this science the observa- 
tion here quoted is strictly applicable. 

u 
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mathematical* or logical ; while, on the other hand, 
there are many branches of our knowledge in which 
we possess a large share of original and derivative 
convictions and truths, but where it is nevertheless at 
present quite impossible to erect our knowledge into 
a complete system ; — ^to state our primary and inde- 
pendent trutlis, and to show how on these all the rest 
depend by the rules of art. If the matliematician is 
repelled from speculations on morals or politics, on the 
beautiful or the right, because the reasonings which 
they involve have not mathematical precision and 
conclusiveness, he will remain destitute of much of the 
most valuable knowledge yrhich man can acquire. 
And if he attempts to mend the matter by giving to 
treatises on morals, or politics, or criticism, a form and 
a phraseology borrowed from the very few tolerably 
complete physical sciences which exist, it will be found 
that he is compelled to distort and damage the most 
important truths, so as to deprive them of their true 
shape and import, in order to force them into their 
places in liis artificial system. 

If, therefore, as we have said, the mathematical 
philosopher dwells in his own bright and pleasant land 
of deductive reasoning, till he turns with disgust from 
all the speculations, necessarily less clear and conclu- 
sive, in wliich his imagination, his practical faculties, 
his moral sense, his capacity of religious hope and 
belief, are to' be called into action, he becomes, more 
than^.common men, liable to miss the roads to truths 
of extreme consequence. 

This is so obvious, fjhat charges are frequently 
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brought against the study of mathematics, as unfitting 
men for those occupations which depend upon our 
common instinctive convictions and feelings, upon 
the unsystematic exercise of the understanding wifli 
regard to common relations and common occurrences. 
Bonaparte observed of Laplace when he was placed in 
a public office of considerable importance, that he did 
not discharge it in so judicious and clear-sighted a 
manner as his high intellectual fame might lead most 
persons to expect.* “He sought,” that great judge 
of character said, “ subtleties in every subject, and 
carried into his official employments the spirit of the 
method of infinitely small quantities,” by which the 
mathematician solves his most abstruse problems. And' 
the complaint that mathematical studies make men 
insensible to moral evidence and tq poetical beauties, 
is so often repeated as to show that some opposition of 
tendency is commonly perceived between that exercise 
of the intellect which mathematics requires, and those 
processes which go on in our minds when moral cha- 
racter or imaginative beauty is the subject of our* 
contemplation. 

Thus, while we acknowledge all the beauty and all' 
the value of the mathematical reasonings by which the 

• rint^rieur, le ministre Quinette fut remplacd par Laplace, 
g^omdtre du premier rang, mais qui ne tarda pas h. se montrer 
administrateur plus que mddiocrc : d^s son premier tiravail les consuls 
s’aper 9 urent qu’ils s'dtaient trompds: Laplace ne saisissait aucune 
question sous son vrai point de vue : il cherchait des subtilitds par- 
tout, n'avait que des iddes problematiques, et portait enfin Vesprit 
des infiniment petits dans radministratiou .” — jUfSmoirea h Ste, 

ffilhie, i. 3. 
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cousequences'of our general laws are deduced, we may 
yet consider it possible that a philosopher, whose mind 
has b^en mainly employed, and his intellectual habits 
determined, by this process of deduction, may possess, 
in a feeble and imperfect degree only, some of those 
faculties by which truth is attained, and especially 
truths such as regard our relation to that mind, which 
is the origin of all law, the source of first principles, 
and which must be immeasurably elevated above all 
derivative truths. It would, therefore, be far from 
surprising, if there should be found, among the great 
autliors of the developments of the mechanical philo- 
sophy, some who had refuse^! to refer the phenomena 
of the universe to a supreme mind, purpose, and will. 
And though this would be, to a believer in the being 
and government of ^ God, a matter of sorrow and pain, 
it need not excite more surprise than if the same were 
true of a person of the most ordinary endowments^ 
when it is recollected in what a disproportionate manner 
the various faculties of such a philosopher may have 
been cultivated. And our apprehensions of injury to 
mankind from the influence of such examples will 
diminish, when we consider that those matliematicians 
whose minds have been less partially exercised, the 
great discoverers of the truths which others apply, 
the philosophers who have looked upwards as well as 
downwards, to the unknown as well as to the known, 
to ulterior as* well as proximate principles, have never 
rested in this narrow and barren doctrine; but have 
perpetually extended their view forwards, beyond mere 
material laws and causeji, to a First Cause of the 
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moral and material world, to which ea%h advance in 
philosophy might bring them nearer, though its highest 
attributes must probably ever remain indefinitely beyond 
tlieir reach. 

It scarcely needs, perhapg, to be noticed, that wliat 
we here represent as the possible source of error is, 
not the perfection of the mathematical habits of the 
mind, but the deficiency of the habit of apprehending 
truth of other kinds; — not a clear insight into the 
mathematical consequences of principles, but a want of 
a clear view of the nature and foundation of principles; 
— ^not the talent for generalising geometrical or mecha- 
nical relations, but the tendency to erect such relations 
into ultimate truths and efficient causes. The most 
consummate mathematical skill may accompany and 
be auxiliary to the most earnest piety, as it often has 
been. And an entire command of ^he conceptions and 
processes of mathematics is not only consistent with, 
but is the necessary condition and principal instrument 
of every important step in the discovery of physical 
principles. Newton was eminent above the philosophers 
of his time, in no one talent so much as in tlie power 
of mathematical deduction. When he had caught sight 
of the law of universal gravitation, he traced it to its 
consequences with a rapidity, a dexterity, a beauty of 
mathematical reasoning which no other person could 
approach; so that on this account, if there liad been no 
other, the establishment of the general la\^ was possible 
to him alone. He still stands at the head of n)p.the- 
maticians as well as of philosopliical discoverers. But 
it never appeared to him, it may have appeared to 
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some mathenbatickns w:ho have employed themselves 
on his discoveries, that the general law was an ultimate 
and sufficient principle; that the point to which he 
had hung his chain of deduction was the highest point 
in the universe. Lagrange, a modern mathematician 
of transcendent genius, was in the habit of saying, 
in his aspirations after future fame, that Newton was 
fortunate in having had the system of the world for his 
problem, since its theory could be discovered once 
only. But Newton himself appears to have had no 
such persuasion that tlie problem he had solved was 
unique and final; he laboured to reduce gravity to 
some higher law, and the forces of other physical 
operations to an analogy with those of gravity, and 
declared that all these were but steps in our advance 
towards a First Cause. Between us and this First Cause, 
the source of the 'universe and of its laws, we cannot 
doubt that there intervene many successive steps of 
possible discovery afid generalisation, not less 'wide and 
striking than the discovery of universal gravitation: 
but it is stiE more certain that no extent or success of 
physical investigation can carry us to any point which 
is not at an immeasurable distance from an adequate 
knowledge of Him. 


Chap. VII, — On Pinal Cams. 

'We have pointed out a great number of instances 
wher^ the mode in which the arrangements of nature 
produce their effect, suggests, as we conceive, tte belief 
that this effect' is to be, considered as the end and 
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purpose of these arrangements, The impression which 
thus arises, of design and intention exercised in the 
formation of the world, or of the reality of Final Games, 
operates on men’s minds so generally, and increases 
so constantly on every additional examination of the 
phenomena of the universe, that we cannot but suppose 
such a belief to have a deep and stable foundation. 
And we conceive that in several of the comparatively 
few cases in which such a belief has been rejected, the 
averseness to it has arisen from the influence of some 
of the causes mentioned in the last chapter ; tlie exclu- 
sive pursuit, namely, of particular trains and modes 
of reasoning, till the mind becomes less capable of 
forming the conceptions and making the exertions 
wliich are requisite for the apprehension of truths not 
included among its usual subjects of thought. 

I, This seems to be the case withTtliose who maintain 
that purpose and design cannot be inferred or deduced 
from the arrangements which we #ee around us, by any 
process of reasoning. We can reason from effects to 
causes, say such writers, only in eases where we know 
something of the nature of the cause. We can infer 
from the works of men, the existence of design and 
purpose, because we know, from past observation, what 
kind of works human design and purpose can produce. 
But tlie universe, considered as the work of God, cannot 
be compared with any corresponding work, or judged of 
by any analogy with known examples. How then can 
we, in this case, they ask, infer design and purpose in 
the artist of the universe? On what principles, on 
what axioms, can we proceed, which Sliall include this 
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necessarily singular instance, and thus give legitimacy 
and validity to our reasonings. 

Wlwit has already been said on the subject of the 
two. different processes by which we obtain principles, 
and by which we reason from them, will suggest the 
reply to these questions. When we collect design and 
purpose from the arrangements of the universe, we do 
not arrive at our conclusion by a train of deductive 
reasoning, but by the conviction wliich such combi- 
nations as we perceive, * immediately and directly 
impress upon the mind. “Design must have had a 
designer.” But such a principle can be of no avail to 
one whom the contemplation or the description of tlie 
world does not impress with*" the perception of design. 
It is not therefore at the end, but at tlie beginning of 
our syllogisms, not among remote conclusions, but 
among original principles, that we must place the truth, 
that such arrangements, manifestations, and pro- 
ceedings as we biehold about us imply a Being 
endowed witli consciousness, design, and will, from 
whom they proceed. 

This is inevitably the mode in which such a con- 
viction is acquired; and that it is so, we may the 
more readily believe, when we consider that it is the 
case with the design and will which we ascribe to man, 
no less than in that which we believe to exist in God. 
At first sight we might perhaps be tempted to say, that 
we infer design and purpose from the works of man in 
one case, because we have known these 'attributes in 
otheif cases produce effects in some measure similar. 
But to this we* must reply, by asking how we come 
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to know the existence of human design and purpose at 
fint, and at all ? What we see around us are certain 
appearances, things, successions of events; how come 
we ever to ascribe to other men the thought and will of 
which we are conscious ourselves ? How do we come 
to believe that there are other men ? How are we led 
to elevate, in our conceptions, some of the objects which 
we perceive into persons ? Undoubtedly, their actions, 
their words induce us to do this : we see that the 
manifestations which we observe must be so under- 
stood, and no otherwise : we feel that such actions, 
such events, must be connected by consciousness and 
personality; that the actions are not the actions of 
things, but of persons;* not necessary and without 
significance, like the falling of a stone, but voluntary 
and with purpose like what we do ourselves. But this is 
not a result of reasoning : we do not infer this from any 
similar case which we have known ; since we are now 
speaking of the first conception df a will and purpose 
different from our own. In arriving at such knowledge, 
we are aided only by our own consciousness of what 
thought, pimpose, will, are : and possessing this regu- 
lative principle, we so decipher and interpret tlie 
complex appearances which surround us, that we receive 
irresistibly the persuasion of the existence of other 
men, with thought' and will and purpose like our own. 
And just in the same manner, when we examine 
attentively the adjustment of the parts of the human 
frame to each other and to the elements, the relation of 
the properties of the earth to those of its inhabitants, 
or of the physical to the ^oral nathre of man, the 
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thought" must arise and cling to our perceptions, 
however little it be encouraged, that this system, 
ever3rwhere so full of wonderful combinations, suited to 
the preservation, and well-being of living creatures, is 
also the expression of the intention, wisdom, and 
goodness of a personal Creator and Governor. 

We conceive, then, that it is so far from being an 
unsatisfactory or unphilosophical process by which we 
collect the existence of a Deity from the works of 
creation, that the process corresponds most closely with 
that on which rests the most steadfast of our con- 
victions, next to that of our own existence, the belief of 
the existence of other human beings. If any one ever 
went so far in scepticism as to doubt the existence of 
any other person than himself, he might, so far as the 
argument from final causes is concerned, reject the 
being of God as Veil as that of man; but mthout 
dwelling on the possibility of such fantasies, when we 
consider how impos^ble it is for men in general not to 
attribute personality, purpose, . thought, will to each 
other, in virtue of certain combinations of appearances 
and actions, we must deem them most consistent and 
reasonable in attributing also personality and purpose 
to God, in virtue of the whole assemblage of appearances 
and actions which constitute the universe, full as it is 
of combinations from which such a suggestion springs. 
The vividness, the constancy of the belief of a wise and 
good Being, liius governing the world, may be different 
in different men, according to their habit of directing 
their 'thoughts to the subject; but such a belief is 
undoubtedly cap&ble of becoming lively and steadfast 
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in the highest degree. It has been entertamed and 
cherished by enlightened and well-regulated minds in 
all ages ; and has been, at least since the rise of 
Christianity, not only the belief, but a pervading and 
ruling principle of action of many men, and of whole 
commimities. The idea may he rendered more faint 
by turning the mind away from it, and, perhaps by 
indulging too exclusively in abstract and general 
speculations. It grows stronger by an actual study of 
tlie details of the creation ; and, as regards the practical 
consequences of such a belief, by a habit of referring 
our actions and hopes to such a Governor. In this 
way il; is capable of becoming as real and fixed an 
impression as that of a human friend and master ; and 
all that we can learn, by observing the course of men’s 
feelings and actions, tends to convince us, that this 
belief of the being and presence ^d government of 
God, leads to the most elevated and henehcial frame 
of mind of which man is capable. • 

II. How natural and almost inevitable is this per- 
suasion of the reality of Final Causes and consequent 
belief in the personality of the Deity, we may gather 
by observing how constantly it recurs to the thoughts, 
even of those who, in consequence of such peculiarities 
of mental discipline as have been described, have 
repelled and resisted the impression. 

Thus, Laplace, of whom we have already spoken, as 
one of the greatest mathematicians of modem times, 
expresses his conviction that the supposed evidence of 
•final causes will disappear as our knowledge advances, 
and that they only seem to^exist in those cases where 
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our Ignorance leaves room for such a mistake. “ Let 
tis run over,” he says, “ the history of the progress of 
the human mind and its errors : we shall perpetually 
see final causes pushed away to the bounds of its 
knowledge. These causes, which Newton removed to 
the limits of the solar system, were not long ago 
conceived to obtain in the atmosphere, and employed 
in explaining meteors: they are, therefore, in the 
eyes of the philosopher nothing more tlian the ex- 
pression of the ignorance in wliich we are of the real 
causes.” 

We may observe that we have endeavoured to give 
a very different, and, as we believe, a fai* truer view 
of the effect which philosbphy has produced on om* 
knowledge of final causes. We have shown, we trust, 
that the notion of design and end is transferred by the 
researches of science, not firom the domain of our 
knowledge to that of our ignorance, but merely from 
the region of facts to that of laws. We hold that, in 
this form, final causes in the atmosphere are still to be 
conceived to obtain, no less than in an earlier state 
of meteorological knowledge; and tliat Newton was 
right, when he believed that he had established 
their reality in the solar system, not expelled them 
from it. 

But our more peculiar business at present is to 
observe that Laplace himself, in describing the arrange- 
ments by which the stability of the solar system is 
secured, uses language which shows how irresistibly 
these arrangements suggest an adaptation to its pre- 
servation as an '‘end. If i,u his expressions we were to 
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substitute the 'Deity for the abstracti<to “ nature ” 
which he employs, his reflection would coincide witli 
that which the most religious philosopher would enter- 
tain. “It seems tliat ‘God’ has ordered everything 
in tlie heavens to ensure the duration of the planetary 
system, by views similar to those which He appears 
to us so admirably to follow upon the earth, for the 
preservation of animals and the perpetuity of species.* 
This consideration alone would explain the disposition 
of the system, if it were not tlie business of the 
geometer to go further.” It may be possible for the 
geometer to go further; but he must be strangely 
blinded by his peculiar pursuits, if, when he has dis- 
covered tlie mode in which tliese views are answered, 
he supposes himself to have obtained a proof that there 
are no views at all. It would be as if the savage, who 
had marvelled at the steady working of the steam- 
engine, should cease to consider it a work of art, as 
soon as the self-regulating part of 1.he mechanism had 
been explained to him. 

The unsuccessful struggle in which those persona 
engage, who attempt to throw off the impression of 
design in the creation, appears in an amusing manner 
through tlie simplicity of the ancient Roman poet of 
this school. Lucretius maintains that the eye was not 
made for seeing, nor the ear for hearing. But the 

terms in which he recommends this doctrine show how 

• 

♦ “ II semble que la nature ait tout dispose dans le del, pour assurer 
la durde du systdme planetaire, par des vues semblables h, cellea^u’elle 
nous parait suivre si admirablement sur la terre, pour la conservation 
des individus et la perpdtuitd des espjces*” — Syst, au Monde^ p, 442. 
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h^d he kne^ it to be for men to entertain such an 
opinion. His advice is — 

lllud in his rebus vitium vekemrUer et istum 
Effugere errorcm, vitareque prmieditatort 
Lumina no facias oculoriim clara creata, 

Prospicere ut possimus.— iv. 823. 

’Gainst their preposterous error guard thy mind 
Who say each organ was for use design’d ; 

Think not tlie visual orbs, so clear, so bright. 

Were furnish’d for the purposes of sight. 

Undoubtedly the poet is so far right, that a most 
“vehement” caution and vigjlant “premeditation” are 
necessary to avoid the “vice and error” of such a per- 
suasion. The study of the adaptations of the human 
frame is so convincing, that it carries the mind with 
it, in spite of the resistance suggested by speculative 
systems. Cabanis, a modem French physiological 
writer of great eminence, may be selected as a proof 
of this. Both by the general character of his own 
speculations, and by the tone of thinking prevalent 
around him, the consideration of design in the works 
of nature was abhorrent from his plan. Accordingly, 
he joins in repeating Bacon’s unfavourable mention 
of final causes. Yet when he comes to speak of the 
laws of reproduction of the human race, he appears to 
feel himself eompelled to admit the irresistible manner 
in which such views force themselves on the mind. 
“ I regard,” he says, “ with the great Bacon, the 
philosophy of final causes as barren ; but I have else- 
where acknowledged that it was very difficult for the 
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most cautious man (I’homme le plus reserve) never to 
have recourse to them in his explanations.” * 

III. It may be worth our while to consider for a 
moment the opinion here referred to by Cabanis, of 
the propriety of excluding the consideration of final 
causes from our natural philosophy. The great authority 
of Bacon is usually adduced on this subject. “ The 
handling of final causes,” says he, “mixed with the 
rest in physical inquiries, hath intercepted the severe 
and diligent inquiry of all real and physical causes, 
and given men the occasion to stay upon these satis- 
factory and specious causes, to the great arrest and 
prejudice of farther discovery.” + 

A moment’s attention will show how well this repre- 
sentation agrees with that which we have urged, and 
how far it is from dissuading the reference to final 
causes in reasonings like those on which we are 
employed. Final causes are to be excluded from phy- 
sical inquiry; that^is,. we are no^ to assume that we 
know the objects of the Creator’s design, and put this 
assumed purpose in the place of a physical cause. We 
are not to think it a sufficient account of the clouds 
that they are for watering the earth (to take Bacon’s 
examples), or “that the solidness of the earth is for 
the station and mansion of living creatures.” The 
physical philosopher has it for his business to trace 
clouds to the laws of evaporation and condensation; 
to determine the magnitude and mode of ‘action of the 
forces of cohesion and crystallisation by whic^j the 

* Rapports du Physique et du Moral do rHomme, i., 299. 
t De Augmeni^Sc. ii., 105. 
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materials of liie earth are made solid and firm. This 
he does, making no use of the notion of final causes : 
and it is precisely because he has thus established his 
theories independently of any assumption of' an end, 
that the end, when, after all, it returns upon him and 
cannot be evaded, becomes an irresistible evidence of 
an intelligent legislator. He finds that the effects, 
of which the use is obvious, are produced by most 
simple and comprehensive laws ; and when he has 
obtained this view, he is struck by tlie beauty of the 
means, by the refined and skilful manner in which the 
useful effects are brought about; — ^points different from 
those to wliich his researches were directed. We have 

r 

already seen, in the very case of which we have been 
speaking, namely, the laws by which the clouds are 
formed and distribute their showers over the earth, 
how strongly those 'who have most closely and exten- 
sively examined the arrangements there employed (as 
Howard, Dalton, and Black) have been impressed with 
tlie harmony and beauty which these contrivances 
manifest. 

We may find a furtlier assertion of this view of the 
proper use of final causes in philosophy, by deferring, 
to the works of one of the greatest of our philosophers, 
and one of the most pious of our writers, Boyle, who 
has an Essay on this subject. “ I am by all means,” 
says he, “for encouraging the contemplation of the 
celestial part bf the world, and the shining globes that 
adom^.it, and especially the sun and moon, in order 
to raise our admiration of the stupendous power and 
wisdom of Him who was able to frame such immense 
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bodies ; and notwithstanding their vast bulk anfl scarce 
conceivable rapidity, keep them for so many ages 
constant both to the lines and degrees of tlieir motion, 
without interfering with one another. And doubtless 
we ought to retu3:n tlianks and praises to the Divine 
goodness for having so placed the sun and moon, and 
determined the former, or else the earth, to move in 
particular lines for the good of men and other animals ; 
and how disadvantageous it would have been to the 
inhabitants of the earth if the luminaries had moved 
after a different manner. I dare not, however, afi&rni 
that the sun, moon, and other celestial bodies were 
made solely for the use of man : much less presume to 
prove one system of the tiforld to he true and another 
false ; because the former is better fitted to the conve- 
nience of mankind^ or the other less suited, or perhaps 
altogether useless to that end” • 

This passage exhibits, we conceive, that combination 
of feelings which ought to mark the character of the 
religious natural philosopher; an earnest piety ready to 
draw nutriment from the contemplation of established 
physical trutlis ; joined with a philosophical caution, 
which is •not seduced by the anticipation of such con- 
templations, to pervert the strict course of physical 
inquiry. 

It is precisely through this philosophical care and 
scrupulousness that our views of final causes acquire 
their force and value as aids to religion. • The object 
of such views is not to lead us to physical truth, but to 
connect such truth, obtained by its proper processes 
and methods, with our views qf God, thfi master of the 
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ui^verse) throngh those laws and relations which are 
thus placed beyond dispute. 

Bacon’s comparison of final causes to the vestal 
virgins is one of those poignant sayings, so frequent in 
his writings, which it is not easy to forget. “Like 
them,” he says, “ they are dedicated to God, and are 
barren.” But to any one who reads his work it 
will appear in what spirit this was meant. “Not 
because those final causes are not true and worthy to 
be inquired, being kept within their own province.” 
(Of the Advancement of Learning, b. ii., p. 14S.) If 
he had had occasion to develope his simile, full of latent 
meaning as his similes so often are, he would probably 
have said, that to these final 'causes barrenness was no 
reproach, seeing they ought to be, not the mothers 
but the daughters of our natural sciences; and that 
they were barren, riot by imperfection of their nature, 
but in order that they might be kept pure and undefiled, 
and so fit ministers in the temple of God. 


Chap. VIII . — On the Physical Agency of the Deity. 

• 

I. We are not to expect that physical investigation 
can enable us to conceive the manner in which Go^ 
acts upon the members of the universe. The question, 
“ Canst thou by searching find out God ? ” must silence 
the boastings of science as well as the repinings of 
adversity. Indeed, science shows us, far more clearly 
than the conceptions of every day reason, at what an 
immeasurable distance we are from any faculty of 
conceiving* how the universe, material and moral, is the 
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work of the Deity. But with regard to* the material 
world, we can at least go so far as this; — We can 
perceive that events are brought about, not by insulated 
interpositions of divine power exerted in each particular 
case, but by the establishment of general laws. This, 
which is the view of the universe proper to science, 
whose office it is to search out these laws, is also the 
view which, throughout this work, we have endeavoured 
to keep present to the mind of the reader. We have 
attempted to show that it combines itself most readily 
and harmoniously with the doctrines of Natural 
Theology ; that the arguments for those doctrines are 
strengthened, the difficulties which affect them removed, 
by keeping it steadily before us. We conceive, there- 
fore, that the religious philosopher will do well to bear 
this conception in his mind. God^is the author and 
governor of the universe through the laws which he has 
given to its parts, the properties which he has impressed 
upon its constituent elements : these laws and pro- 
perties are, as we have already said, the instruments 
with which he works : the institution of such laws, the 
selection of the quantities which they involve, their 
qpmbination and application, are the modes in which 
he exerts and manifests his power, his wisdom, his 
goodness : through these attributes, thus exercised, the 
Creator of all, shapes, moves, sustains and guides the 
visible creation. 

This has been the view of the relation of the Deity 
to the universe entertained by the most sagacious and 
comprehensive minds ever since the .true object of 
natural philosophy has been clearly and steadily appre- 
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hended. The* great writer who was the first to give 
philosophers a distinct and commanding view of this 
object, ‘thus expresses himself in his “Confession of 
Faith:” “I believe — that notwithstanding God hath 
rested and ceased from creating since the first Sabbath, 
yet, nevertheless, he doth accomplish and fulfil his 
divine will in all tilings, great and small, singular 
and general, as fully and exactly by providence, as 
he could by miracle and new creation, though his 
working be not immediate and direct, but by compass ; 
not violating Nature, which is his own law upon tlic 
creature.” 

And one of our own tim^, whom we can no longer 
hesitate to place among the worthiest disciples of tlie 
school of Bacon, conveys the same thought in the 
following passage : “ The Divine Author of the universe 
cannot be supposed to have laid down particular laws, 
enumerating all individual contingencies, which his 
materials have understood and obey — this would be to 
attribute to him the imperfections of human legislation ; 
— ^but rather, by creating them endued with certain 
fixed qualities and powers, he has impressed them in 
their origin with the spirit, not the letter of his law, and 
made all their subsequent combinations and relations 
inevitable consequences of this first impression.” * 

II. This, which thus appears to be the mode of the 
Deity’s operation in the material world, requires some 
attention on our part in order to understand it with 
prop^ clearness. One reason of this is, that it is 
a mode of operation altogether different from that in 

I 

* Herschel on the Study of Nat. Phil. Ai't. 27. 
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which we are able to make matter fulfil our designs. 
Man can construct exquisite machines, can call in vast 
powers, can form extensive combinations, in order to 
bring about results which he has in view. But in all 
this he is only taking advantage of laws of nature 
which already exist ; he is applying to his use qualities 
which matter already possesses. Nor can he by any 
effort do more. He can establish no new law of nature 
which is not a result of the existing ones. He can 
invest matter with no new properties which are not 
modifications of its present attributes. His greatest 
advances in skill and power are made when he calls 
to his aid forces which before existed unemployed, or 
when he discovers so much of the habits of some of the 
elements as to be able to bend them to his purpose. 
He navigates the ocean by the assistance of the winds 
which he cannot raise or still : and* even if we suppose 
liim able to control the course of these, his yet 
unsubjugated ministers, tliis coitld only be done by 
studying their characters, by learning more tlioroughly 
the laws of air and heat and moisture. He cannot give 
the minutest portion of the atmosphere new relations, a 
new course of expansion, new laws of motion. But the 
Divine operations, on the other hand, include sometliing 
much higher. They take in the establishment of the 
laws of the elements, as well as the combination of 
these laws, and the determination of the distribution 
and quantity of the materials on which they shall 
produce their effect. We must conceive thjt the 
Supreme Power has ordained that air shall be rarefied, 
and water turned into vapour, by heat ; no less than 
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that he has •combined air and water so as to sprinkle 
•the earth with showers, and determined the quantity of 
heat and air and water, so that the showers shall be as 
beneficial as they are. 

We may and must, therefore, in our conceptions of 
the Divine purpose and agency, go beyond the analogy 
of human contrivances. We must conceive the Deity, 
not only as constructing the most refined and vast 
machinery, with which, as we have already seen, the 
universe is filled; but we must also imagine him as 
establishing those properties by which such machinery 
is possible : as giving to the materials of his structure 
the qualities by which the ipaterial is fitted to its use. 
There is much to be found, in natural objects, of the 
same kind of contrivance which is common to these and 
to human inventions; there are mechanical devices, 
operations of the atmospheric elements, chemical pro- 
cesses ; — many such have been pointed out, many more 
exist. But besides* these cases of the combination of 
means, which we seem able to understand without 
much difficulty, we are led to consider the Divine 
Being as the author of the laws of chemical, of physical, 
and of mechanical action, and of such other laws as 
make matter what it is ; — and this is a view which no 
analogy of human inventions, no knowledge of human 
powers, at all assist us to embody or understand. 
Science, therefore, as we have said, while it discloses to 
us the mode bf instrumentality employed by the Deity, 
conv^ces us, more effectually than ever, of the impos- 
sibility of conceiving God’s actions by assimilating 
them to our own. • 
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III. The laws of mateiial nature, soch as we have 
described them, operate at all times, and in all places ; 
affect every province of the universe, and involve every 
relation of its parts. Wlierever these laws appear, we 
have a manifestation of the intelligence by which they 
were established. But a law supposes an agent, and a 
power ; for it is the mode according to which the agent 
proceeds, the order according to which the power acts. 
Without the presence of such an agent, of such a 
power, conscious of the relations on which the law 
depends, producing the effects which the law prescribes, 
the law can have no efficacy, no existence. Hence we 
infer that the intelligence by which the law is ordained,. 
th6 power by which it is put in action, must be present 
at all times and in all places where the effects of tlie 
law occur ; that thus the knowledge and the agency of 
the Divine Being pervade every portion of the universe, 
producing all action and passion, all permanence and 
change. The laws of nature are the laws which he,, 
in his wisdom, prescribes to his own acts ; his universal 
presence is the necessary condition of any course of 
events, his universal agency the only origin of any 
efficient force. 

This view of the relation of the universe to God has 
been entertained by many of the most eminent of 
those who have combined the consideration of the 
material world with the contemplation of God himself. 
It may therefore be of use to illustrffte it by a few 
quotations, and the more so, as we find tl^is idea 
remarkably dwelt upon in the works of that writer 
whose religious views must always have a peculiar 
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interest for tlie cultivators of physical science, the great 
Newton. 

Thus, in the observations on the nature of the Deity 
with which he closes the “ Opticks,” he declares the 
various portions of the world, organic and inorganic, 
“ can be the effect of nothing else tlian the wisdom and 
skill of a powerful ever-living Agent, who being in all 
places, is more able by his will to move the bodies 
within his boundless uniform sensorium, and thereby 
to form and reform the parts of the universe, than we 
are by our will to move the parts of our own bodies.” 
And in the Scholium at the end of the “ Principia,” he 
says, “ God is one and the same God always and 
everjnvhere. He is omnipresent, not by means of his 
virtue alone, but also by his substance, for virtue 
cannot subsist without substance. In him all things 
are contained, and move, but without mutual passion : 
God is not acted upon by the motions of bodies ; and 
they suffer no resistance from the omnipresence of 
God.” And he refers to several passages confirmatory 
of this view, not only in the Scriptures, but also in 
writers who hand down to us the opinions of some of 
the most philosophical thinkers of the pagan world. 
He does not disdain to quote th6 poets, and among the 
rest, the verses of Virgil ; 

Frmcipio coelum ao terras camposque liquentes 
Lucentemque globum Inna), Titaniaquo astra, 

Spirituis inttts alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem et magno se corpora misoet ; 

warning his reader, however, against the doctrine which 
such expressions as these &re sometimes understood to 
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express : “All tliese things he rules, no* as tfie soiil of 
the tcorld, but as the Lord of all.” 

Clarke, the friend and disciple of Newton, ‘is one 
of those who has most strenuously put forwards the 
opinion of which we are speaking, “ All tilings which 
we commonly say are the effects of the natural powers 
of matter and laws of motion — are, indeed (if we will 
speak strictly and properly), the effects of God’s acting 
upon matter continually and at every moment, either 
immediately by himself, or mediately by some created 
intelligent being. Consequently there is no such 
thing as the cause of natime, or the power of nature,” 
independent of the effects produced by tlie will of 
God. 

Dugald Stewart has adopted and illustrated the same 
opinion, and quotes witli admiration tlie well-known 
passage of Pope, concerning the Divine Agency, which 

“ Lives througli all life, extends tli^ougli all extenf, 

Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 

Mr. Stewart, ivith no less reasonableness than charity, 
asserts the propriety of interpreting such passages 
according to the scope and spirit of the reasonings 
with which they are connected;* since, though by a 
captious reader they might be associated with erroneous 
views of the Deity, they may be susceptible of a more 
favourable construction ; and we may often see in them 
only the results of the necessary imperfection of our 
language, when we dwell upon the omnipresence and 
universal activity of God. 

f 

♦ Phil, of Act. and Aoral Powers, i. 373. 
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Finally, we may add that the same opinions still 
obtain the assent of the best philosophers and divines 
of our time. Sir John Herschel says (Discourse on 
the Study of Natural Philosophy, p. 37), “ We would 
no way be understood to deny the constant exercise of 
His direct power in maintaining the system of nature ; 
or the ultimate emanation, of every energy which 
material agents exert, from His immediate will, acting 
in conformity with His own laws.” And the Bishop 
of London, in a note to his “ Sermon on the Duty of 
combining Eeligious Instruction with Intellectual. Cul- 
ture,” observes, “ The student in natural philosophy 
will find rest from all tho^e perplexities which are 
occasioned by the obscurity of causation, in the sup- 
position which, although it was discredited by the 
patronage of Malebranche and the Cartesians, has 
been adopted by ’Clarke and Dugald Stewart, and 
which is by far the most simple and sublime account 
of the matter; that ^ the events which are continually 
taking place in the different parts of the material 
universe, are the immediate effects of the divine 
agency.” 

Chap. IX.— On the Impression produced "by comsidkrvng the Nature and 
Prospects of Science ; or, on the Impossibility of the Progress of our 
Knowledge eoer enabling us to comprehend the Nature of the Deity. 

Ip we were to stop at the view presented in the last 
chapter, it iflight be supposed that — by considering 
God eternal and omnipresent, conscious of all the 
relations, and of all the objects of the universe, insti- 
tuting laws founded on (he contemplation of these 
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relations, and carrying these laws into effect by his 
immediate energy, — we had attained to a conception, 
in some degree definite, of the Deity, such asmatural 
philosophy leads us to conceive him. But by resting 
in this mode of conception, we should overlook, or at 
least should disconnect from our philosophical doctrines, 
all that most interests and affects us in the character 
of the Creator and Preserver of the world; namely, 
that he is the lawgiver and judge of our actions ; the 
proper object of our prayer and adoration ; tire source 
from which we may hope for moral strength here, and 
for the reward of our obedience and the elevation of our 
nature in another state of existence. 

We are very far from believing that our pliilosophy 
alone can give us such assurance of these important 
truths as is requisite for our guidance and support; 
but we think that even our phyacal philosophy wiU 
point out to us the necessity of proceeding far beyond 
that conception of God, which represents Mp merely 
as the mind in which reside all the contrivance, law, 
and energy of the material world. We believe thttt the 
view of the universe which modem science has already 
opened to us, compared with the prospect of what 
she has still to do in pursuing the path on which she 
has just entered, will show us how immeasurably 
inadequate such a mode of conception would be : and 
that if we take into our account, as we must in reason 
do, all that of which we have knowledge "End conscious- 
ness, and of which we have as yet no sysfematic 
science, we shall be led to a conviction that the 
Creator and Preserver of the material world must also 
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contaia in him such properties and attributes as imply 
his moral character, and as fall in most consistently 
with all that we learn in any other way of his pro- 
vidence and holiness, his justice and mercy. 

I. The sciences which have at present acquired any 
consideralble degree of completeness, are those in 
which an extensive and varied collection of phenomena, 
and their proximate causes, have been reduced to a 
few simple general laws. Such are Astronomy and 
Mechanics, and perhaps, so far as its physical condi- 
tions are concerned. Optics. Other portions of human 
knowledge can be considered as perfect sciences, in any 
strict sense of the term, only when they have assumed 
tliis form; when tlie various appearances which they 
involve are reduced to a few principles, such as the 
laws of motion and the mechanical properties of the 
luminiferous ether.' If we could trace the endless 
varieties of the forms of crystals, and the complicated 
results of chemical ‘composition, to some one compre- 
hensive law necessarily pointing out the crystalline 
form of any given chemical compound. Mineralogy 
would become an exact science. As yet, however, we 
can scarcely boast of the existence of any other such 
sciences than those which we at first mentioned : and 
so far therefore as we attempt to give definiteness to 
our conception of the Deity, by considering him as the 
intelligent depositary and executor of laws of nature, 
we can subordinate to such a mode of conception no 
portion of the creation, save the mechanical movements 
of the universe, and the propagation and properties of 
li^t. ' * 
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II. And if we attempt to argue concerning tlfe nature 
of the laws and relations which govern those provinces 
of creation whither our science has not yet reached, by 
applying some analogy borrowed from cases where it 
has been successful, Ave have no chance of obtaining 
any except the most erroneous and worthless guesses. 
The history of human speculations, as well as the 
nature of the objects of them, shows how certainly this 
must happen. The great generalisations which have 
been established in one department of our knowledge, 
have been applied in vain to the purpose of throwing 
light on the other portions wliich still continue in 
obscurity. When the Newtonian philosophy had ex- 
plained so many mechanical facts, by the two great 
steps, — of resolving the action of a whole mass into 
the actions of its minutest particles, and considering 
these particles as centres of force, — attempts were 
naturally soon made to apply the same mode of expla- 
nation to facts of other different kinds. It was 
conceived that the whole of natural philosophy must 
consist in investigating the laws of force by which 
particles of different substances attracted and repelled, 
and thus produced motions, or vibrations to and from 
the particles. Yet what were the next great discoveries 
in physics? The action of a galvanic wire upon a 
magnet, which is not to attract or repel it, but to turn 
it to the right and left ; to produce motion, not to or 
from, but transverse to the line drawn •to the acting 
particles ; and again, the undulatory theory of light, in 
which it appeared that the undulations must not be 
longitudinal, as all philosophers, following the analogy 
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of all casts previously conceived, had, at first, supposed 
them to be, but transverse to the path of the ray. 
Here, though the step from the known to the unknown 
was comparatively small, when made conjecturally it 
was made in a direction very wide of the truth. How 
impossible then must it be to attain in this manner to 
any conception of a law which shall help us to under- 
stand the whole government of the universe ! 

III. Still, however, in the laws of the luminiferous 
ether, and of the other fluid, (if it be another fluid) by 
^ which galvanism and magnetism are coimected, we 
have something approaching nearly to mechanical 
action, and, possibly, hereafter to be identified with it. 
But we cannot turn to any otLer part of our physical 
knowledge, without perceiving that the gulf which 
separates it from the exact sciences is yet wider and 
more obscure. Wiio shall enunciate for us, and in 
terms of what notions, the general law of chemical 
composition and deco'inposition ? Sometimes indeed we 
give the name of attraction to the affinity by which we 
suppose the particles of the various ingredients of 
bodies to be aggregated ; but no one can point out any 
common feature between this and the attractions of 
which alone we know the exact effects. He who shall 
discover the true general law of the forces by which 
elements form compoimds, will probably advance as 
far beyond the discoveries of Newton, as Newton went 
beyond Aristoiie. But who shall say in what direction 
this vast flight shall be, and what new views it shall 
open to us of the manner in which matter obeys the 
laws of the Creator ? 
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IV. But suppose this flight performed ^ — we are yet 
but at the outset of the progress which must carry us 
towards Him : we have yet to begin to learn all Ijiat we 
are to know concerning the ultimate laws of organised 
bodies. What is the principle of life f What is the 
rule of that action of which assimilation, Secretion, 
developement, are manifestations ? and which appears 
to be farther removed from mere chemistry than 
chemistr}' is from mechanics. And what again is the 
new principle, as it seems to be, which is exhibited in 
the irritability of an animal nerve ? — ^the existence of a 
sense ? How different is this from all the preceding 
notions ! No efforts can avoid or conceal the vast but 
in scrutable chasm. Thosb theorists, who have main- 
tained most strenuously the possibility of tracing the 
phenomena of animal life to the influence of physical 
agents, have constantly been obliged* to suppose a mode 
of agency altogether different from any yet known in 
physics. Thus Lamarck, one of>the most noted of 
such speculators, in describing the course of his re- 
searches, says, “ I was soon persuaded that the internal 
sentiment constituted a power which it was necessary 
to take into account.” And Bichat, another writer on 
the same subject, while he declares his dissent from 
Stahl, and the earlier speculators, who had referred 
everything in the economy of life to a single principle, 
which they call the anima, the vital principle, and so 
forth, himself introduces several principles, or laws, 
all utterly foreign to the region of physics : namely, 
organic sensibility, organic contractiUty, animal sensi- 
bility, animal contractility, find the Bke. Supposing 
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such priliciplq^ really to exist, how far enlarged and 
changed must our views be before we can conceive 
these po^operties^ including the faculty of perception, 
which they imply, to be produced by the will and 
power of one supreme Being, acting by fixed laws. 
Yet without conceiving this, we cannot conceive the 
agency of that Deity who is incessantly thus acting, in 
countless millions of forms and modes. 

How strongly then does science represent God to us 
as incomprehensible! his attributes as unfathomable! 
His power, his wisdom, his goodness, appear in each of 
the provinces of nature which are thus brought before 
us ; and in each, the more we study them, the more 
impressive, the more admirabie do they appear. When 
then we find these qualities manifested in each of so 
many successive ways, and each manifestation rising 
above the preceding" by unknown degrees, and through 
a progression of unknown extent, what other language 
can we use concerning such attributes than that they 
are infinite ? What mode of expression can the most 
cautious philosopher suggest, other than that He, to 
whom we thus endeavour to approach, is infinitely wise, 
powerful, and good ? 

V. But with sense and consciousness the history 
of living things only begins. They have instincts, 
affections, passions, will. How entirely lost and 
bewildered do we find ourselves when we endeavour to 
conceive thes® faculties - communicated by means of 
general laws ! Yet tliey are so communicated from 
God, and of such laws he is the lawgiver. At what an 
immeasurable interval is he thus placed above every 
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thing wliicli the creation of tlie inaiiimafte world alone 
would iinpl V ; and how far must he transcend all ideas 
founded on such laws as we find there ! 

VI. But we have still to go further and far higher. 
The world of reason and of morality is a pg.rt of the 
same creation, as tlie world of matter and of sense. 
The will of inan is swa 3 ^ed hy rational motives ; its 
workings arc inevitably compared with a rule of action ; 
he has a conscience which speaks of right and wrong. 
These are laws of man’s nature no less than the laws 
of his material existence, or his animal impulses. Yet 
what entirely new (foncei3tions do they involve ? How 
incapable of being resolved into, or assimilated to, the 
results of mere matter, or mere sense ! Moral good 
and evil, merit and demerit, virtue and depravity, if 
ever they are the subjects of strict science, must belong 
to a science which views these things, not with reference 
to time or space, or mechanical causation, not with 
reference to fluid or ether, nervous irritability or 
corporeal feeling, but to their own proper modes of 
conception ; with reference to the relations with which 
it is possible tliat these notions may be connected, and 
not to relations suggested by other subjects of a 
completely extraneous and heterogeneous nature. And 
accoTding to such relations must the laws of the moral 
world be apprehended, by any intelligence which con- 
templates them at all. 

There can be no wider interval in philosophy than 
the separation which must exist between the hi*vs of 
mechanical force and motion, and tlje laws of free 
moral action. Yet the tendency of men to assume, in 
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the portions 6f human knowledge whicli are out of 
their reach, a similarity of type to those with which 
they afe familiar, can leap over even this interval. 
Laplace has asserted that “an intelligence which, at a 
given instant, should know all the forces .by which 
nature is urged, and the respective situation of the 
beings of which nature is composed, if, moreover, it 
were sufficiently comprehensive to subject these data 
to calculation, would include in the same formula, the 
movements of the largest bodies of the universe and 
those of the slightest atom. Nothing would be uncer- 
tain to such an intelligence, and *the future, no less 
than the past, would be present to its eyes.” If we 
speak merely of mechanical actions, this may perhaps 
be assumed to be an admissible representation of the 
nature of their connexion in the sight of the Supreme 
Intelligence. But to the rest of what passes in the 
world, such language is altogether inapplicable. A 
formula is a brief mode of denoting a rule of calculating 
in which numbers are to be used: and numerical 
measures are applicable only to things of wliich the 
relations depend on time and space. By such elements, 
ill such a mode, how arc we to estimate happiness and 
virtue, thought and will ? To sxieak of a formula with 
regard to such things, would be to assume that their 
laws must needs take the shape of those laws of 
the material world which our intellect most fully 
comprehends. A more absurd and unxdiilosoxdiical 
assumption we can hardly imagine. 

We conceive, therefore, that the laws by which God 
governs His moral creatures reside in His mind. 
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invested with that kind of generality, whtitever it be, of 
which such laws are capable ; but of the character of 
such general laws, we kn4)w nothing more certainly 
than this, that it must be altogether different from the 
character of those laws which regulate thf material 
world. The inevitable necessity of such a total differ- 
ence is suggested by the analogy of all the knowledge 
which we possess and all the conceptions which we can 
form. And, accordingly, no persons, except those 
Avhose minds have been biassed by some peculiar habit 
or course of thouglit, are likely to run into the confusion 
and perplexity which are produced by assimilating too 
closely the government, and direction of voluntary 
agents to tlie production of trains of mechanical and 
physical phenomena. In whatever manner voluntary 
and moral agency depend upon the Supreme Being, it 
must be in some such way that tlxey still continue to 
bear the character of will, action, and morality. And, 
tliough too exclusive an attention to material phe- 
nomena may sometimes have made physical philo- 
sophers blind to this manifest difference, it has been 
clearly seen and plainly asserted by those who have 
taken the most comprehensive views of the nature and 
tendency of science. “ I believe,” says Bacon, in his 
Confession of Faith, “ that, at the first the soul of man 
was not produced by heaven or earth, but was breathed 
immediately from God : so that the ways and pro- 
ceedings of God tvith spirits are not included in nature ; 
that is in the laws of heaven and earth; l^it are 
reserved to the law of His secret, will and grace; 
wherein God worketh stiUf and resteth not from the 
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work of redemption, as he resteth from the work of 
creation ; but continueth working to the end of the 
world.’^' We may be penjuitted to observe here, that, 
when Bacon has thus to speak of God’s dealings with 
His moral creatures, he does not take his phraseology 
from those sciences which can offer none but false and 
delusive analogies ; but helps out the inevitable scanti- 
ness of our human knowledge, by words borrowed from 
a source more fitted to supply our imperfections. Our 
natural speculations cannot carry us to the ideas of 
‘grace’ and ‘redemption;’ but in the wide blank 
wliich they leave, of all that concerns our hopes of the 
Divine support and favour, the inestimable knowledge 
which revelation, as we conceive, gives us, finds ample 
room and appropriate place. 

VII. Yet even in the view of our moral constitution 
which natural reason gives, we may trace laws that 
imply a personal relation to our Creator. How can we 
avoid considering that as a true view of man’s being 
and place, without which his best faculties are never 
fuUy developed, his noblest energies never called out, 
his highest point of perfection never reached ? With- 
out the thought of a God over all, superintending 
our actions, approving our virtues, transcending our 
highest conceptions of good, man would never rise to 
those higher regions of moral excellence which we 
know him to be capable of attaining. “ To deny a 
God,” again says the great philosoiiher, “ destroys 
magng^nimity and the raising of human nature; for 
take an example of a dog, and mark what a generosity 
and courage he will put ‘'on, when he finds himself 
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maintained by a man ; who, to him, is ingtead'of a God, 
or melior natara : which courage is manifestly such, as 
that creature, witliout that confidence of a. better 
nature than his own, could never attain. So man, 
when he resteth and assureth himself upon divine 
protection and fsTvour, gathereth a force *and faith, 
which human nature could not obtain. Therefore, as 
atiieism is in all respects hateful, so in this, that it 
depriveth human nature of the means to exalt itself 
above human frailty.” * 

Such a law, then, of reference to a Supremely Good 
Being, is impressed upon our nature, as the condition 
and means of its highest moral advancement. And 
strange indeed it would Ibe if we should suppose, that 
in a system where all besides indicates purpose and 
design, this law should proceed from no such origin ; 
and no less inconceivable, that sitch a law, purposely 
impressed upon man to purify and elevate his nature, 
should delude and deceive him. • 

VIII. Nothing remains, therefore, but that the 
Creator, who, for purposes that even we can see to be 
wise and good, has impressed upon man this disposition 
to look to him for support, for advancement, for such 
happiness as is reconcilable with holiness ; — this 
tendency to believe Him to be the union of all per- 
fection, the highest point of all intellectual and moral 
excellence ; — is in reality such a guardian and judge? 
such a good, and wise, and perfect Being, as we thus 
irresistibly conceive Him. It would indeed be extra- 
vagant to assert that the imagination of the creature, 

* Bacon. Essay on Atheism. 
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itself tlie worjc of God, can invent a higher point of 
goodness, of justice, of holiness, than the Creator 
Himself possesses : that the Eternal Mind, from whom 
our notions of good and right are derived, is not Him- 
self directed by the rules which these notions imply. 

It is difficult to dwell steadily on such thoughts: 
but they will at least serve to confirm the reflection 
which it was our object to illustrate; namely, how 
incomparably the nature of God must be elevated 
above any conceptions which our natural reason enables 
us to form : and we have been led to these vk ws, it 
will be recollected, by following the clue of which 
science gave us the beginning. The Divine Mind 
must be conceived by us as the seat of those laws of 
nature whicli we have discovered. It must be no less 
tlie seat of those laws which we have not yet discovered, 
tliough these may and must be of a character far 
different from anything we can guess. The Supreme 
Intelligence must therefore contain the laws, each 
according to their true dependence, of organic life, 
of sense of animal impulse, and must contain also the 
purpose and intent for which these powers were put in 
play. But the Governing Mind must comprehend also 
tlie laws of the responsible creatures wliich the world 
contains, and must entertain the purposes for which 
their responsible agency was given them. It must 
include these laws and jiurposes, connected by means 
of the notions, which responsibility implies, of desert 
and reward, of moral excellence in various degi;ees, and 
of well-being as associated with right doing. All the 
laws which govern the moiral world are expressions of 
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the thought and intentions of our Supreuae Riiler. All 
the contrivances for moral no less than for physical 
good, for the peace of mind, and other rewards of 
virtue, for the elevation and purification of individual 
character, for the civilisation and refinement of states, 
their advancement in intellect and virtue, for the 
diffusion of good, and the repression of evil : all the 
blessings that wait on perseverance and energy in a 
good cause; on unquenchable love of mankind, and 
unconquerable devotedness to truth ; on purity and 
self-denial; on faith, hope, and charity;- — all these 
things are indications of the character, will, and future 
intentions of tliat God, of whom we have endeavoured 
to track the footsteps upon -earth, and to show His 
handiwork in the heavens. This God is our God, 
for ever and ever.” And if, endeavouring to trace 
the plan of the vast lab3Tinth of* laws by which the 
universe is governed, we are sometimes lost and 
bewildered, and can scarcely, or n’ot at all, discern the 
lines by which pain, and sorrow, and vice, fall in with 
a scheme directed to the strictest right and greatest 
good, we yet find no room to faint or fixlter ; knowing 
tliat these are the darkest and most tangled recesses 
of our knowledge ; that into them science has as yet 
cast no ray of light; that in them reason lias as yet 
caught sight of no general law by wiiich we may 
securely hold: while, in those regions where we can 
see clearly, where science has thrown* her strongest 
illumination upon the scheme of creation; wlipre we 
have had displayed to us the general laws which give 
rise to all the multifarious Variety of particular facts; — 
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we find Ml of wisdom, and harmony, and beauty : 
and all this wise selection of means, this harmonious 
combination of laws, this beautiful symmetry of rela- 
tions, directed, with no exception which human investi- 
gation has yet discovered, to the preservation, the 
diffusion, tlie well-being of tliose living things, which, 
though of their nature we know so little, we cannot 
doubt to be the worthiest objects of the Creator’s care. 
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and Angling of every Description. W'iih upwards of 80 exquisite Plates, many of which are 
higbly-fiiiLshed l.andscapes engraved on Steel, the remainder beautifully engraved on W^ood. 
Svo, elegant in gilt cloth, 12«. 1848 

HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. Illu-strated in upwards of 330 heautifully- 
engraved Plates, containing Hepresentalion.<t of Eirrptinn, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
Dresses. 2 vols. royal 8vo, New Edition, with nearly 20 additional Plates, boards, reduced 
to 2/. 5s. 1841 

HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Meaws of Art, being an adaptation of the Expe- 
rience of Professors to Ihe practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 cutoured Plates, post 8vo, 
cloth gilt, Rs. 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours in which the most celebrated painter* 
worked. It is very valuable to the cuiinutsseur, as well as the student, in paiuiiiig and water- 
colour drawing. 

HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered irl the Royal 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his son, Frank Howard, large postRvo, cloth, 7*. (></• 1848 

HOWARD’S (FRANK) SPIRIT QF SHAKSPEARE. 48.3 fine outline Plates, niustrntive of 
all the principal Incidents in the Dramas of our national Hard, 5 vuh.. bvu (puii. at I4/. ka.), 
Cl4th, 2/. 2«. 1827—33 

*»* The 483 Plates may be bad without the letter-press, for illustrating all Svo editions of 
Shakspenre, for U. ID. fid. 

HUMPHREYS (H. NOEL) ART OF ILLUMINATION AND MISSAL PAINTING, 

illusTrnted with 12 splendid Exaniplea from the Great MaHtrrsofthe Art, selected ft om MissalM- 
all ht^utifully illuminated. Square l2nio, decorated blading, 1/. 1«. 

HUMPHREY’S COINS OF ENGLAND. • Sketch of the nrogre.vs of the English Coinage, 
from the earliest period to the present timk, with 228 heautiful fac- similes of the m<).Ht interest- 
lug apecimeiiH. iiliimliiRled in gold, ail v«r, and copper, square Svo, neatly decorated binding, I8s. 

‘ HUNTS EXAMPLES OF TUDOR ARCHITECTURE Ai/APTED TO MODERN 

I HABITATIONS. Royal 4to, 37 Plates (pub. at 21. 2t.), half morocco W. 44. 

HUNTS DESIGNS FOR PARSONAGE-HOUSE? ^LMS-HOUSES, ETC. Iloy»r 
4(4 Jif P/%tc8 (pr\b. at 1/, li.), balfoiorwccn, J4s. iMl 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BT H. Q. BOHN. 


HUNT'S DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS' COTliAGES. ETC. 

Royal 4to, 13 Plates v at IL Is.), half morocco. 14s. c i Oj 

HUNTS ARCHITETTURA CAMPESTRE: OIL DESIGNS FOB LODGES, OAR- 
DENEIIS’ HOUSES, etc. IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 12 Plates, royal 4to (pub. at 
11. Is.), hair morocco, 14s. 

ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. sqiiareSvo. 24 BonltTi Uluniinated 


ILLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK, By Mrs. Owkv, with a Illst >ry of Needle- 
work, bv the CuuNTEHsof WiLTUN, Coloured Plates, putt 8?o (pub. at 18s.), (flit ciJtb, §<. 1847 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAR FOR 1850. Copied from a celebrated Missal known as the- 
“Hours” of the Duke of Anjou, Imperial 8vo, 36exquiiUe Mlniaturci aud Borders, iu gold anti 
colours, Oriiainented Binding (puh. at 21. 2s.), lus. 

ILLUSTRATED FLY-FISHER'S TEXT BOOK. A Complete Gl ide to the Science of Troub 
and Sninioti Pishing. By Tiixophilus South, Gent. (Ed. Chitty, Barrister). With 
23 InMuliful Kiigiavings on Steel, alter raintings by CuoFKR, Nswtok, Fieloinu, Lkk, and 
others. Evo | puh. at 11. 11s. tid.). cloth, gilt, los. (kU 1844 

ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Conslating of lOO Platea, chiefly engraved by Barto- 
Lozzi, after the original PIcturea and Drawings of Gukrciko, Michael Anoelo, Domkm- 
CHiNO, Anmhai.k, Ludovico, and AaosTiNo Caracci, Pietro da Cortona, Carlo Ma- 
RA 1 TI, and others, in the Collection of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to (pub. at lul. 10s.), half mo- 
rocco, gilt edges, 31. 3s. 1842 

JAMES’ (G P. R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal Svo, Illustrated with 16 inlendld 
Line Engravings, after drawings by Edward Couriioui.d Stephanopp Ciialon, Kenny 
Meadow.s, and JKNKrN.s; engraved under the superintendence of Charlr.h Heath. New 
and improved edition (Just published), elegant )« gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. st 11. 11s. 6d.) 
12s. 

JAMESON'S BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 2 voir. 

impl. 8VC, 21 beautiful Portraits (pub. at 21. 3f.), cloth, 11. Is. 1838 

JOHNSON'S SPORTSMAN'S CYCLOPEDIA of the Science and Practice of the Field, the 

Turf, and the Sod, or operations of the Ciiase, the Course, and the Stream, in one very thick 
Yol. 8VO, illu-strated with upwards of 30 Steel Engravings, alter Coupw, Ward, Hancock, and 
others (pub. at II. lls. 6(1.), doth, 15s. • 

^(NIGHTS (HENRY GALLY). ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 

FROM THE TIME OF CONSTANTINE TO THE FIITKENTH CENTURY. With an 
Introduction and I ext. Imperial folio. First Series, containing 4^ beautiful and highly iiite* 
resting Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of which are expensively lllumiiiNted 
in gold and colours, lialf- bound morocco, 51. 5s. 1843 

Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautiful and highly interesting Vlewa of Rccie- 
alastical Buildings in Italy, arranged In Chronological Order; with Descriptive Letter-preaa. 
Imperial folio, iialf-bounil morocco, 51. 5s. 1844 

KNIGHT'S (HENRY GALLY) SARACENIC AND NORMAN REMAINS. TolUui- 

trate the Noriiian-, in Sicily. Imperial folio. 30 large Engravliizs. consisting of Pictureaque 
Views, An'liiieciitral Remains, Interiors ar.d Exteriors of Jluildings, with Descriptive Letter- 
press. Coloured like Drawings, half huond inorucco, 81. 8s. 1846 

But very few copies are now first executed In this expensive manner. 

KNIGHTS PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols. bound in 3 thick handsome vols. imperial Svo, 
illustrated by t'i30 Wood Engravings (pub. at 31. 3s.), cloth, gilt, 11. I8s. 1841-44 

LONDON.- WILKINSON'S LONDINA ILLUSTRATA ; OR, GRAPHIC AND 
HlS'l'OllK’AL ILLUSTRATIONS of the most Interesting and Curious Architectural 
Monuments of the City and Suburbs of Loadon and Wc»tniinster, e.g.. Monasteries, Churches, 
Charitable Foiindations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places of early Amusements, 
Theatres, and Old Houses. 2 vols. imperial 4to, containing 207 Copper-plate Eiigraving.s, with 
Uistuiical and l)e.scriptive Letter-press (pub. at 2til. 5s.), half-bound morocco, 51. 5t. 1812-2$ ^ 

LOUDON'S EDITION OF REPTQf^ ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 260 Wood Cutt, Portrait, thick Svo, cloth 
lettered (pub. ,tt 11. Ids.), 15f. 

LYSON'S ENVIRONS OF LONDON ; being an Historical Account of the Towna, Villages 
and Hamlets in the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Esaex, Hcru, and Middleaex, 5 vola. 4to, Plates 
(pub. at 10/. Km.), clotli, 21. 10«. 

lire same, large paper, a vols. royal 4to (pub. at 151. 15«.), e'oth, SI. St. « 

MACGREGORS PROGRESS OF AMERICA AoM THE DISCOVERY BY 

COLUMBUS, to the year 1846, comprising ita History and Statlatlca, 2 remarkably thick 
volumes, imperial ir«o> cloth lett'yed (pub. at 41. 14«. 6<1.), 11. Its. 4(1. 1$47 

MARTIN'S CIVIL COSTUME OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Pieaent Perio4. 
from Tapestrv, MSS. Ico Koyal 4to 61 Platea, beanttfuRy HJumluatcd la Gold ami Celourm 
•totk, fUt, 2i: im. 6<t. M4t 


CATALOGUE OP NEW BOORS 


MEY^tCK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR, 

a Critical IliMiiir) into Ancieni Anouiii ah it rxitited in Kiirope, but partfciilarty in Eti(rlaad| 
from the Noriuan CoiuiiiKst in ihe Uelftii of Charles II, with a Glosnart, etc. by Sih Sairuil. 
RrsH Mkvkk k, LI..I>., P.K.A., etc., new ami frreatly improved Edition, correrted and en- 
larged ihriiiiirlMiit l>v the Author biniat'ir, with the assistance of Literary and Antiquariaa 
.Friends (Ai.hkht wa\, etc.), 3 vols. iiiiuerial 4io, illustrated by more than ioo Platei, 
apteiididly llliiniinatcd, mostl> in (fold and silver, exbihitlnir aoine ul the iiuebi Speclmena 
cxistiiiK ill ICiial'iml, also a ^ew Plate of the Tournament or Locks and Keys (pub. at21L), 
half hniiiid morocco, irilt edfi^, 10 /. los. 1844 

hiR Wai.tkr Scott Justly describes this collection as **thb ixcoafrAJiAat.B axmovkt.** 
a^HMnbtiruh Urvtrw, 

MEYf^CK'S DESCRIPTION OF ANCIENT ARMS AND ARMOUR, In the Collee- 
tioo of (inoilrich Court, 130 EnKravinKs by Joa. Skkltox, 2 vols. iullo (pub. at IIL 11*.), 
half iiioroccu, top eilires irllt, 4L I4«. 6d. 

MILLINGEN'S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; compnaluR Painted Greek 

Vases, .st.iiiieH, Hosts, Itas-Keliets, and other Heiiiaiiu nl CSrecian Art. fi'j larirt* and beuutlfUl 
KiiKnivinir.s, iiKistly coloured, with Letter-press Descriptions, Imperial 4to (pub. atitf. 6«.), 
half Iiioroccu, 4L I4 ji. Cri. 1822 

MOSES ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS, TRIPODS, PATERAE, 

Taxz.is, Tombs, Mausoleums, {iepulchral Ciiaiiibers, Cinerary Urns, Sarcophaul, CIppi; and 
other Drnaiiients, 17ii Plates, several of which are ciiioured, with Letter-press, by llopa, small 
8vo (|iiili. at .U. 'At.), cloth, IL 5t. 1814 

MURPHY'S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; representinjr. In too very highly 
finished line Kiufinvitigs, hy I.E Kf.ux, Fim-wn, L a skskmi, (». Cooke .iftc., the most 
remarkable Henialns of the Architecture, Sculpture, Paintings, and Mos.ilcs of the Spanish 
Arubh now exiHlIiiu In the PeniiiHula, biclodiiur the iiiagiiiticent Palace of Alhanihra; the 
Celebriited Mosiiue and Hridgc at Cordova; the Ho val Villa of Genenihffe; and the Caaa de 
Cariion: Mi-coinpaiiied b> Letter-press Descriptioiia. In 1 vol. atlas fuliu, original and brilliant 
intpreHMiuns of the Plates (pub. at 42L )fu.iir mcroeco, 12L 12*. 1813 

MURPHYS ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Plau*. Ele- 
vations, Sectiona, and Views of the; with its History and Description, and an Introductory 
IliKi’oiirse on GOTHIC AUCH ITECTL IIK, imperial folio, 27 fine Copper Plates, engraved 
hy Low’KY ( pub. at (U. 6<.), half muiocco, 2L 8«. 179S 

NAPOLEON GALLERY; Or iniistrationi of the Life and Tiraee ofthe Em)>eror, with 09 
EtehingA on Steel Ity Lk veil, A nd other euitnent Artibts, in one thick volume post 8vo. (pub. 
at U. Is.), gilt cloth, gilt edges; iU«. Od. 18Uf> 

NICOLAS S (SIR HARRIS) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 

OF TlllC ItUITISif ^•1^1PlRE; with an Account o' the Medals, Crosses, ami Clasps which 
have been coil lerred tof*Navai and Military Services ■ together with a lllstorj ofthe Order of 
the fitielphs of Il.tnover. 4 vols. imperial ttu, splendidly printed slid Illustrated hy numeroua 
fine Woiidi'iitH of Badges, Cros.ies, Collars, Slurs, Meifals, Ribbands, CIhs)>k, etc. and many 
large Plates, illiimiiiated in gold amt colours, incluiling full-length Portraits of Queen Vic- 
toria, Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and the Dukes of Cambridge and Sussex. (Pub. 
at NL Na.), cloth, with morocco barks, 51. tot. Cd. Comf/lete to 1847 

» ■> — - the same, with the Plates richly coloured but not illuminated, and without the 

extra portrnitH, 4 vols. royal Ito. cloth, 3/. 1»«. 6d. 

“.sir lliirrls Nicolas has produced the first comprehen.sive History ofthe Hritish Orders of 
Klimbtboiitl and It xh nvi' of thr mod flnhftratfly firt-futrra uml t/j/emlnUt/ fjrmtiti n ot At that ever 
iatuiil Ji-nm thr The Author appears to ' s to have neglected no sources of information, 

and to have exhiiusted them, as far as regards the general scope and purpose of tiie inquiry. 
The Oraphiful I Itiistratioiis are such as become a woik of tins rhariictei upon such a subject; 
at, oi couise, .1 U%i.sli et .st. The resources of the recently revived .tri of wood-engr.tving have 
been coniluiied with the new art of printing iu colours, so as to produce a rich etfect, almost 
TiMtdiiig that of the monastic llluminatWiS. Sueh <i book it twe rif' a plmr in vvi-rx/ i/ivu/ library. 
Jl coniuliiH matter calculated to interest exten.sive classes of readers, and we hope by out 
apeciiuen to excite their curiosity.'’— QuarteWy ^roiew, 

NICHOLSONS ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 218 

t Plates bv I.owrr.y, new edition, revised by Jos. Gwilx, E.s«., one volume, royal 8vo, 
hil. 1848 

For rl.issL'ul Architecture, the text book of the Profession, the mo.^t useful Guide to the 
Student, and the tiest CoiiipenUtuip for the Amateur. An eminent Arihiifct has declared 
it to lie “ lint only the most useful book ofthe kind ever published, but absolutely Indispen- 
aable t«i the t^tudent.” 

flcTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK. 

Til H fiUKAT, iiirlodtim a complete IlLsturt *if the Se>en Years' War. Hy Fha.vcis 
Kim. ILK. Illnsii.ited by AuuLeii^IaxzEL. Royal 8vo, with above 50U Woodcuts (pub. at 
If. Ht. ). cloth gilt, l2«. i 1843 

PICTORIAL ixALLERY OF ITACE-HORSES. Containing Portraits of all the Winning 

Horses of the l)crl>\. Oaks, and 8t. Legrr St.ikes during cite last Thirteen Ycara. and a His- 
tory of the prim ipal Opcrsiioiia of the Turf. By ij.i>kakk (s>l-o. Tattersall, Ks'|.). Royal 
•vo, coiitainii V "s beautiiiil Engravings of Horses, after Pictures b> Coopeh, Herristg, 
Hancock, Alkkn, etc. Alsu full-length chiiracterLstic Portraits of celebrated living SpOTta* 
ar:n f** Cracks of tb« Dav")i by Sxxmuvji at 2L 2*.), scarlet cloth, gilt, U, Is. 




PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN, 


PfCTURESaUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES, in W««;«rn Course, indadlM 

S artu-iilar Uesi rinuona of Richniutid, Witulsor, ntiJ Mamptoti Court. By Johs’^FihmmS 
IVKRAY. IlluatrAiwd "kt upwards of lou very liUhly-flniafied Wood En^avlngs l>y Ohriv 
Smi'ih, Rhans-ion, LAknKLLM, Linton', amt oilier einiiicnt artlats, to which are added, 
iev*r*il heautiful Copper and Steel Plate Enirraviiucs hy CooKX and others. Out large hand> 
aume volume, royal Kvo (puh. at U. giU cloth, li*s. Tm/. 1145 

The most heai’^irul volume of TopoKraphical LiKOURrai^a ever produced. ^ 

PINELLIS ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANNERS AND COSTUME, Including Me 

Carnival, Katiilitti, Sic., 27 Plates, imperial 4to. halt-liouiidAorocco, 1A«. koate, IMO 

PRICE (SIR UVEDALE) ON THE PICTURESQUE in Scenery and Landscape Garden. 

linr, with Hii Kss.ty on the Origin of Taste, and much addiiiuniil matter. By dir TitoMan 
Dick f.At'UKR, Hart. 8vo, with 60 beautiful Wo^d Eugravings hy MomtaousStanlbt 
( pub. .It 1/ I*.), gilf cloth, 12s. 1542 

PUGIN S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUMEf 

setting forth the Or:a«n, History, ami .Signitlcatioii of the vuki..-j EinhleiiKs, Devices, and Sym’ 
bolicul Colours, peculiar to Christian Designs of the Middle Ages. Illtistrnteil hy nearly M 
Pla^tss, sploiiilidiy printed In gold and colours. Royal 4to, half morocoo eatra, top edges gtjt , 

PUGINS ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, selected from Ancient Examples la 

England ami Nortnamly. Royal 4to, JO Plste», <*lu(h. If. ts. Igjp 

PUGINS EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, selected from Ancient 

Kdifu-eH ill Kiitfl.iiid, roiisisHng of Plans, Rt»\atiuns, Sections, and Parts at large, with Histo- 
rical and Di'scripiive letter-|)reM<i, lliubtnited by 22.> Engravings by Lb Kuux. 3 vula. 4to 
(puh. at \-jl lUM.), cloth, 71. 17«. (ki. lUg 

DUGIN’S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fine Plates, drawn on Stone by J. D. Ha ruibo and 

oUiers. Ro>al 4'o, half morocco, 3/. 3i. 1244 

UGIN S NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with so niates. splendidly 

printed in Gold and Colours, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, with rtcu gold oriiameBtl. 
3/. 3s • * 

RADCLIFFES NOBLE SCIENCE OF FOXHUNTING, for the use of Sportsmen, royal 

8vu., iie«il> 40 licaulilul Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, jitc. (pub. at U. 8<.), cJutn gilt, 
10*. 6</. ISM 

RETZSCH'S OUTLINES TO SCHILLER’S “FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON,” 

Royal ito., eoniuining 16 Plates, Engraved by Mokes, stitf covert, 7*. (wi. 

RETZSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER S “FRIDCA.IN,* Royal 4to.. eontalo. 

Ing 8 Plates. Kngraved by Mosus, stitf covers, 4*. (xi. 

REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA^ GRAPHIC WORKS. 300 beautiful Engravings (com. 
prising iiesriy 4uo subjects) after ibis delightful painter, engraved on Steel by S. W. ReynokU. 
3 voU. folio ( pub. at 36f.), half bound morocco, gilt edges, I2f. 12.*4 


REYNOLDS' (SIR JOSHUA) LITERARY WORKS. Comprising his Discourses, 

delivered at the Ro\al Academy, on the Theory and Practice of Psintinir; his Journey te 
.itmierN and llollanii, with Criticisms on Pictures, Du Kresnoy’s Art of Paiiiting, attli Notea 
'O aliich i» pie'ixed, a Memoir of the Author, with Remarks illustrative nf his Principles and 
tisctico, by ItKkcuEY. New Edition. 2 voU. fcap. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at lihi.), gilt 
-.lOth, III* * 1848 

“His admirabie Discourses contain such a body of just criticism, clothed in such perspicuous, 
elegant, and nervous laiiginige, that it i.s no exaggerated uanegyric to assert, tliat they will last 
ss long as tile KiiuMish tongue, and contribute, not less tlisn the productions of bis pencil, to 
render his name immorlal.’' — ^'orthcate. 

ROBINSONS RURAL ARCHITECTURE; being a Series of Designs for OrnamenUl 
Cottageh, in <i(i I'laiea, with Estimates. Fourth, greatly Improved, Edition. Royal 4lo (pub. 
at 4f. 4*. ), half morocco, 21. it. 

ROBINSONS NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS. 

36 Plates hy H AuniKo and Allom. Royal 4to, half morocco, 2f. 2s. 

ROBINSON'S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS, 96 Plates (pub. at 44. 4s.), half morocco, 24. U. 
ROBINSON’S FARM BUILDINGS. 50 Plates (pub. at 2f. 2s.), half morocco, U. lit. 6d, * 

ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 48 Plates (pub-^at 21. is.), half 

morocco. If. 1 is. fid. 

ROBINSON'S VILIJVGE ARCHITECTURE Fourth Edltton, with addHloBal Plata. 41 

Plate* (pub St If. 16s.), half bound uniform, IL 4s. t 



ROYAL VICTORIA GALLERY, comprising 38 beautirui Engravlngf, • 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, particularly Re.m8RA.vut, the « “**“?*• 

Dow, Bom, Cuyv, RKVJfoi.i>h, Titiak, and Rubkkk, engraved^ by ^ 

RBVBOLns, FRKsnuRY, Burnbx, fcc.; with Ictter-presa by LiaBBkt, royal ito (puh* h 
41, 44.), ball morocco* If. 11s. Cd. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 



SHAKSPEARE PORTFOLIO; a Series of 96 Orapitic Ir r.usTRAiiONs, after Deslirna by 
the most eminent British Artists, iiulmliiiir Smirke, Stotliard, Stephanoff, Cooper, Westalf, 
Hiiton, KcHlio, Brlijira, Corhuuld, Ciiiit, See., beaiititiiiljr riiffr.ived '»y Hcatli, Greatliacb* 
Robinson, l’>e, I'imlcii, Kintlehart, Armstrong, Hofts, and others (pub ata/. ttt a case, 
with leather liack, imperial 8vu, W. u. 

SHAW AND BRIDGENS’ DllUlGNS FOR FURN ITURE, with Catidelehra and Interior 
Decoration, 6>> IMatcs, royal itoi ( puh. at 3/. it.), lialf-bouml, uncut, 1/. 1 u. Gd. 1838 

The same, lar*;e paper, linpl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub. at 0^ 6».), Iif.-bd., uncut, 31. 3t. 

SHAW’S LUTON CHAPEL, its Architecture and Ornaments, Illustrated In a aeries of 20 
highly Qnislied Line Kngravings, impeiial folio (pub. at:tL 3 j.), half mur cco, uncut, li. 16*. 

1830 

SILVESTRE’S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Fac-simllea of the writings of every 

age, taken from the moat authentic Missals and other interesting M-iniiscrlpfs existing In the 
Libraries of Prance, Italy, Germany, and Kiiirlaiid. By M. bilvestre, coiil.iiriing upwards of 
300 large and most oeantilully executed fac-simiics, on Copper and Stone, most richly illumi- 
nated in the hnest style ol art, 2 vots. atlas fotio. half morocco extra, gilt edges, 31/. lUr. 

— The Hlatorlcal and Descriptive Letter-press by Cbampnllion, Flgeac, and Cham- 

polllon, jua. With additions and corrections by Sir Frederick Madden. 2 voU. royal 8vo, 
cloth, 11. ir>.t. IKSO 

■ the same, 2 vols. royal 8vo, hf. mor. gilt edges (uniform vith the folio work), 2f. 8«. 

SMITHS (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 

Fac-simlles of intcicsting Autographs, Scenes of reinarkilile Historical F.vents and interesting 
Localities, Kiigraviiigs of Did Houses, Illiuiiinated and Missal Ornatiients, Anticpiities, &c. 
Ac., containing !00 Plates, some iiluminatcd, with owcasional Letter-press. 1 volume 4to, 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to ‘At. 1840 


SMITHS ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, From 

the 7tb to the Kith Century, with llistoifcal llliistnillons, folio, with 62 coloured plates Lllu- 
miniited with gold and silver, and highly finished (puh. at lOl, lot.) half bound, morocco, 
extra, gilt edges, 3f. 13r. Gd. 


SPORTSMAN'S REPOSITORY; comprising a Series of highly finished Line Kngraving*, 
representing tlie Horse ind tlie 1^, in all tlieir varieties, by the celebrated engr.iver .loiia 
Scott, from original paintings bjr Ruinagic, Gilpin, Stubb.s, Cooper, and L.indscer, accom- 
panied by a comprehensive Descr'ptioa by the Author of tlie “ British Field Sport.s,'’ 4to, with 
37 large Copper Plates,fund numerous Wood Cuts oy Burnett and others (pub. at 2/. 12j. Od.), 
clotli gilt, It. Is. • 

STORER’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 4 volt. ^ 

8vo., with ‘J»6 engravings (pub. at 7L lOa.), half morocco, 2/. 12. Od. 

STOTHARD'S MONUiyiENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN , 147 beautifully 

finished Etcliiiprs, all of Aliicli are jn«)p oi less tinted, and some of tluMii highly ilinminateti in 
gold and colours, witii IlUtuiical l)e.>ciiptiuus and Introduction, by Kkmpk. Folio (pub. at 
!!)/.), half morocco, s/. «.». 

STRUTTS SYLVA BRITANNICA ET S'^OTICA; or. Portraits ol Foiest Trees, dlstin- 
gHi.<tlied lor their Aiiti<iiiity, M.ignitude, or Beauty, compiling AO \cr.v laige and liighlj -linLsIied 
paiiiteis' Ftcliings, imperial folio (pul*, at of. Ot.), half morocco extra, gilt edges, 4/. luj. 

1820 


STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, from 

the F,.stablisbmeiit of tlie baxons In Biitaiii to the present time; witli an liiMoiical and 
Crilicil lnc)uii\ into every iuancli of Co^lniiie. New and greatly improved l-'dition. witli Cii- 
lieal and Explanatory Notes, by J. H. Pi.Axetiid, Esq., F.S.A. 3voK. rosal tti*, i;>3 I’iatcs, 
cl<»th, If. Iv. Tlie Plates, colouretl, 71. 7r. The Plate.s splendidly iilumiiiated in gold, silver, 
and opac|ue colours, in tlie Missal stj Ic, 20t. 1842 


'STRUTT’S REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND- 

Coiit, lining tlie most aiitlieiitic Uepreseiilations of all the Emrlisb Mimarcli'. ftoin Edwaid the 
Confessor to Henry tlie Eiglith; together with many of the Gie.at Persomsges tliat wore emi- 
nent under llieir several Reigns. New and greatly improved Edition, by J. R. Pi.ANCiiKf 
E.sq., F.S.A. R«val -Ito, 73 Plates, cloth, 21. 2s. The Plates coloured, 4f. 4 j. Splendidly 
Illuminated, uniform with the Dresse.'i, 12/. 12«. 184*2 


.%TUBBS’ ANATOMY OF THE HORSE 21 fine large Copper-plate Engravings. Impe- 
rial folio (pub. at 4/. 4.1 ), boards, leather back. If. 11«. Gd. 

The original edition of this fine old woik, which is indispensable to arti.sts. It has long been 
consUleted rare. 


'TATTERSALL S^ SPORTING ARCHITECTURE, comprising the Stud Farm, the .stall, 
• the stable, the Kennel, K.acc Studs, Xtc. with 4< beautiful steel and wood illustiatlMis, several 
after Hancock, cloth gilt (puh. at If. lU. (kf.), if. l». IS&o 


TAYLOR’S HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

gyo. Woodcuts {pnh. at If. 1*.), clot|, 7*. G.I. 

“The best view of the stale of inudcrn arU'— United Statet' Gaaette. 


2 vols. post 
1841 


TOD’S ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN : OR, the centr.\l 

AND WESTERN RAJPOOT b?ATEb OF INDIA, C^MONLY CALLED RAJPOOT^ 
ANA). By Lieut. Colonel J. ToT>f Imperial 4to, embellished with above 38 extremely beautl- 
fUl line Engravings by FiNnnir, and capital la^e folding map (4f. Ua, 6d.), cloth, 2&a. 183t 



PUBJ.ISHED OR SOLD BT H. G. BODN. 


P 


TURNER GIRTIN’S RIVER SCENERY; tuHo, 20 benutiful encTavingn on aleeL 

ui'km t)!o itiliwiiijfs (>r J. M. W. TuKMKh, brilliant linpresiions, in a portfolio, witli morocco 
biifk (pub. at :><. :>*.), reduce«i lo II. I1 j». 6rf. ^ 

■ — — tbe same, with thick glaxeil paper between the platea, half bound morocco, gilt 

edges (pub. at li/. tis. ), reduced to 21. 2a. 


WALKER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by a criilral View of the 

geiiei.il livpotlieses respectiiii! Iteauty, by Lkonamho da Vjm'i, Mrkos, Wimckli sfa nn, 
Ill'Mi, KoDAHTti, Kuhkk, Kmuiit, At.tsoN, aiid others. New Edition, royal 8vo,rfllu.s- 
trated by 2_* beautiful Plates, after drawings from life, by U. Uowakii, by Gauci and Lanb 
( pub. at 'tt. 2«. ), gilt cloth, 1/. U. M lg 4 (j 

WALPOLE S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTTf^G IN ENGLAND, with some 

An^iiuiii oftlie Prinripal Arti.sts, aud Catalogue of Kiigravcns, who have been born or rr.tidcd 
In Eiiglam’, with N(»le.s by Daii.awav; New Edition, Kevi.scd and Enlargeii, by Ralph 
AVounu.\i, E.s(]., complete in vola. tivo, with muneroua beautiful portrait.s and platfs, ‘it. it. , 

WATTS'S HSALMS AND HYMNS, Imustratkii Edition, complete, with Indexes of 
“ Suli.',i>cts,” “ Eirs! Lines,” and a T;»l»le of Script urea, »\o, printed in a very large and beauti- 
ful ty pe,,embellisl)e«i with 24 beautiful NVooa CiCs by Martin, Westall, ami others (pub. at 
11. It.), gilt clotli, 7s. C-d. 


WHISTON S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, comprete; containing both the 
Anti(|uilie.H <iih1 tlie Wars of the Jew.s. 2 vols. 8vu, handsomely printed, eml)cllidied witli 52 
beautilul Wood Engravings, hjr various Artists (pub. at 11. 4«. ), clolli hds., cleganlly gilt, 14t. 

1842 


WHITTOCK’S DECORATIVE PAINTER’S AND GLAZIER’S GUIDE, containing the 

most .i|ipu'\ed metlioil.s of itiiltating every kind of fancy Wood ami Maittle, in Oil or Distemper 
Coloui, Ilesigns lor )^e.^oratlng Apartments, and the Art ol Staining and Painting on Glass, 
&c., wilti Examples fr >m Ancient Windows, witli the SupplemcMit, 4to, illustuited with 104 
pl.ite.s, o( whicli 41 are coloured, (pub. at 21. Us.) cloth, 11. 10.». 

WHITTOCK’S MINIATURE PAINTER’S MANUAL. Foolscap svo., 7 coloured platei. 

and iiiimeioUH woudcut.s (pul>. at .it.) cloth, 3.t. 

WIGHTWICK'5 PALACE OF ARCHITECSURE, a Romance of Art and History. Impe- 
ri.il 8vo, w ith 211 iilu.stralioiis, Steel Plates, and Woodcuts ( puli, at 21. 12«. Cd.), clotii, 11. 1 *. 

1640 

WfLDS ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium, Germany, and France, 24 fine 

PI. lies liy I.|- Ki.ux, &c. Imperial 4to (pub. at 11. 1K».), Iiall morocco, 11. 4i, 1837 

WILD'S FORE'GN CATHEDRALS, I2 Plate.s, coloured and inotintvd like Drawings, in a 
11 . 111 ( 1.101110 porlMlio (puh. at I'M, ri«.), imperial folio, 51. iit. 

WILLIAMS’ VIEWS IN GREECE, 64 beautiful Line Wngravingi by Mii.r.pit, HoitsnrRoH, 
.and Olliers. 2 vols. imperial Svo (puh. at 61. 6s.), half bound nior. cxtr.i, gilt edges, 21. 12s. Qd. 

1829 

WINDSOR CASTLE AND ITS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, bv Ikitch 

ItriK iiir, new edition, edited by E. Jissi--, Esu., lilualrntei# w ilh upwards of .10 beautiful 
Engi'aviiigs on Steel and Wo<Ht, royal Kvo., gilt cloth, !.»• 

WOODS ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 

R VLIlEl’. 2 tois. Ml 1, imperial folio, contniniiig 110 fine (!opj)er-plate Engravings, some 
vaiy Urge and folding (pub. at 71. 7s.), half morocco, uncut, 31. 13s. ud. 1827 


ianturnl fi^istorp, .flgriculturc, ?cc. 


ANDREWS’ FIGURES OF HEATHS, with Scientific Descriptions. 6 vols. royal 8vo. 
witli .ton be.intitully eidmiied Plates (pub. at 15/.), cloth, gilt, 7l. 10s. 1849 

BARTON AND CASTLES BRITISH FLORA MEDICA; OR, history of run 

MEDK I NAI. PLANT.S OF GREAT BRITAIN. 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated by upw.iids of 208 
Coloured 1- igiires of I'i.mts (pub. at .11. 3s.), cloth, 1/. I6 j. 1645 

BAUER AND HOOKERS ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERI^S, 

in whicli the eli.ir.n ters of e.icl tJeous are display cd in the most elnliorntc* manner, in n senes 
of magnilieii Di.,sectioMs and Figures, highly liiiished in Colours. Imp. Hvo, IMutes, 61. 1S3K-43 

EEECHEY.- BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY’S VOYAG^ comi) • iiig an 

Account of the Plants collected by Messrs. Liv and f'oM.tf, and oilier Offeers of the 
F.xpeditiiin, during the Voy.iae to the P.ichic and Beluing’s Straits. By Siu IVnt.iAM 
Jackson Hookik, .iinl (J! A. W. Aknoi’t, Ks(s.. illiLstraled by ion Platex, beuutiinlap’ en- 
graved. complete in M parts., 4to (puli, at 71. In*,), .il. IH.'ll-tl 

8EECHEY.-ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAfiE, compiled from the 

Cnlleetiiiiis .iiid Notes of Captain Bi.Kc'iirv and tWe Scientific Gentlemen wlio aeeorupaiiied 
tl.e Expedition. The Mamin<iiin. by Dr. Rii’IIar!»son ; Ornithology, by N. A. Viooks, Es<i,, 
Fixhes, by G. T. Lav, Ksm., iHid E. T. Br.WKir, Cmstaeea, by Riciiakd Owbk; 

E.s<t., Rejndes, by Jonv Iwwmkm Grav, F.s«i.- Sb’lls, by W. Sow hKi’.v, Es‘<.; and Geology, 
by the Rev. Dr. Bi'cslavd. 4tf,, illuitrated ht 47 Vlaies, containing many hundred Figure!, 
bcautilullv co’cureu by Mowrhby < mib, at 51. 5«.). d nth. 31. 13s. Cd. U3§ 



CATALOGUE OF ISEW BOOKS 




BOLTON'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. IJi^trated wttk 

FlKures, the of Life, of the Rirds, both Male and Female, In their most Natural Attitudes: 
their ^l^esis and rood. Favourite Plants, Shrubs, Trees, St. Sr. New Fditiuii, revised 

end very conKlj^erahlv auiriiieiited. 2 vols. in 1, medium 4to, containinir 80 beautifully coloured 
plates (pub. at ft/, ft*.), half hound mororro, ifilt backs, frllt edfres, 3/. 3». 184S 


BRITISH FLORIST, OR LADY'S JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE. dvols.Svo, 81 

coloured plates of Hnwers and irroups (pub. at 4/. lo«.), cloth, IL I4«. 1846 

BROWNS ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LAND AND FRESH WATER SHELLS 

OF OHF.A I nun A IN AN IJ^RK LAN I>, with PiKurea, Oescriptious, and Loralities of all 
the Species. Ko.val kv«, ooutali»i>r on 27 lartte Platea, 330 Fijtures of all the known lintish 
Species, In their full size, ncriirui^sly drawn from Nature (pub. at l.'>«.), cloth, nu. (id. 184S 


CURTISS FLORA LONDINENSIS; Kwised ami Improved by OioHt.i' Okave-S, ex- 
temled <iiid cootiinied by Sir W. Jack.son Hookkh, romprisiof; the Hi.stnry id IMaiits indU 

{ enoiis to Great Britain, with Indexes, the Drawint'-s iiiaile bv i>i- \ n a m. Lnw iiins, and 
iiMu.KY. s voIh. royal folio (or lo<i parts), containinir i >47 Plates, exhibitimr the lull natural 
alze of each Pl.viit, with mairiiitii-d ni.Hai'Otions of the Parts »>( Froclitic.itii n, &c., all beaulL 
ftilJy col.iured fpuh. at H 7 f. 4 <. In parts), hall hound morocco, lop odires ifilt, 3 <i/. 183 S 


OENNY— IViONOC.^AFi :! \ ANOPLURCRUM BRITANNIiE, OR BRITISH 

SPKCI KS OK l‘AUASITL INSKCTS (pi.blish.d under the l•.ltr-.nH('e of the H.lfMi A.ssocla- 
tlon), 8 VO, numcrou.s bmotifutli Cuomred platen <»f Lice, contaltiiiiK several hundred inagnlfird 
fiirures, clfiili, 1/ '1* (•../, 1842 


DON’S GENERAL SYSTEM OF GARDENING AND BOTANY. 4 volumes, loyal 4to, 

numerous woodcut.^ (pub. ,tt it/. Hx.i, ciotb, I/. ll.ii. Ow. 1831-1838 


DON'S HORTU3 CAtNTABRIGIZNSIS; thirtcentb Kdltion, Svu (pub. at U. 4t.), cloth, 12<. 

1845 

DONOVANS NATURAL H'STORY OF THE IMSrCTS OF INDIA. Koi.inred, hy 
J. O W'l. -.rw non, Ksf)., F.I. .S., tt«i. viili iK pl.ites, co>it,iinini; upwards ol I-’l exquisitely 
coloured li-jures (pv.h. at fit'. ), rb-th, c:lHi ic.lucetl to 2/. 2.t. 1843 

DONOVAN S NATURAL HJ'^TORY OF THE INSECTS OF CH'NA. K marked, by 

J. O. Wisrwooi). Ksq., 1M..S., lt<>, Mitli8’)ti pl.itcs, conuininK upwards of I 2 n cxi(uisUely 
colouied liifuri's tpnb. at «/. (it.), c'ml., piit, '•/. 

"Ibmovaii’s woiks on the Insects ot India and China are .splendidly illiistiiitcil and ex« 
treincly u.seful." X>tfurt,,\/. 

“The entomolojrical plates of our ioontr'iuan Donovan, are bindily coloured, eh'trant, and 
useful, esperiallv tliose coiit,tiiM>d in bis ijii irto volumes I Insects of India ami China), where* 
l^reat number td’spet icv are delineated for the llr.st time.” —Sn<inri*iin. 

DONOVAN S WORKS O/ll BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Viz. in^cct.s, ic volt, 

— Blrils, in vuls. Shells,.! v<!l.s,- Fishes, .> vols. Qi itdiupeds, 3 vois. toaetlicr .!'* vols. 8vo. 
contnbdnv 1 108 bea'itifolly coloured pl.ites (pub. at u i, in mis, V't/ 17' The ..ime set r.f 

3<1 vols. botiinl ill 21 (pul. .it ?•</. Ho. ), half xreen nionx to extra, k'llt cdp'i-s, aid ton ks, 3UL 
Any of tlie classes may be had seuarately. 

DOYLE'S CYCLOPEDIA ^ OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Uural Aff.drs in 
Geoerrtl, New Ldition, Fular^cd, thick 8vo., with 7w wood enKravioKs (pub. at 13«.), cioth, 
8<. M. 1843 


ORURYS ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTCIYOLOGY; wherein are oxliibiied 

upw.irds of (iiui exotic Insects, ot the Fast iiod West linlics, C'liitm, New lh» Inml, N(irt!i and 
South AnuTic.i, Germ inj , fee. By . 1 . O. V. ► ,i v.o(» », F.s«i., F.L.S Sccictaiy ol the Kiitomo- 
lomc/. I Sm irly, .tic. .1 vuls, tto, l.'jO IMi'tes, most b*aulil'iilly ctiii.- red, coulainioif almvc 6«0 
fiaures ol Insects (oriu'iioHlIy pub. it I.'/. I.'o.), hall l•o^^nd imirocco, «/. Kis. ( 1 » 7 . 183 ? 

EVELYN S SYLVA AND TERRA. A Dis. ourse ol Forest Trees, .md the riopaa.itlon of 
Timtier, .1 Philosojildcal Dl->c»iuse oflbe F.aifh, with Lite of the A .itlior, and Note>, b\ Dr. A. 
Hunter, 2 vola. royal 4 t<i. Filth inipioved F;diltou, with 40 Plates (p ib. an 5 /. .Vj.), cloth, 2 L 

1825 

FITZROY AND DARWIN.— ZOOLOGY OF THE VOYAGE IN THE BEAGLE. 

Inti plates, »iiii.>illy (olooreil, 3 vi»i». rov.d IH». (pub. at U/.), cloth, :>/. .Vt. 1838-43 

GREVILLE S CRYPT OGAIVItC FLORA, comprlslnv' the Prlnnpnl Specie.s found In Great 
Britain, inclusive of all the N^w .Spe ies recenWy dlscovereil in Kcolland. 6 vols, roy.il 8 vo, 
3 (iit iieaufdully coloured Plate* (puli, at ltd. Ihx.), halt morocco, 8 / H,«. 1823-8 

This, tbouch a comidetc Work In itself, forms an almost !r.Jispens<'ih)e Mujijilpiiinit to the 
thirty - six vfilumes of .Sowerby's F.ns' 5 ’,sb Botany, winch does not omi'iobeiiit (iry Mtot'amoua 
P!,ai)'la. It Is one of the most scieiitilic and best executed works on Indi^etions Botany ever 
produced 111 thiv '*'t»*r>. 

HARDWICKS AND GRAY'S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenty parts, fi.rrniiia two vols., 
royal foiio, 202 coloured plates (pub. at 21 /.), sewed, 12 /. i 2 «., or li.iif morocco, gilt edges, 
ly. 14 «. 

HARRIS’S AURELiAN; OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND RUTTERTlIES, Their 

Hatoinl tli-i..rv. wi't- the i'hiotn im which tliey feed, N.w .mil irre.-ith in'.(<rove(] 

Editi'Oi, 'o J. 11 . " t • infill., l-.su., S., Ve., in I vol. sm. fo 5 |o, u'.lb tl plates, cniitaiuiiig 

fchove H'li ftvfuie.v "f Moths. Biiltci ilie.s, ('atcnilbirs, .^c., and the Pbmts on which they feed, 
•xqultltelv coloUfeu «fter t^e oriirimal il-awinas, half-bniind morneco. 4 /. 4 i. 1840 

Tltla oxtrcn'wle bMutiful woik is the only one which contalnslmr Emrl'sh Moths and Butter- 
fllM ol th# ftdl natural slae, in all their changea of Caterpillar, Chryaalia, Htc., with th« piantt 
•B which th «7 few^ 



PUBLISHED OR SOLD BT H. O. BOHN. 


!1 


HOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONES FILICUM ; OR. FIGURES OF FERNS 

With l*'l IONS, many of which have hpcn altojfcther iiniiuticcti hy liuuniitr, i/{ hav« 

not hccii iorr»*cfly licoriMl. 2 vola, folio, with 240 beautifully coloured Plate* (piih. at 2o/. 
half Hiorucco. irill eiljres, 12/. 12ji. ^ 1820-31 

The irramleat and moat valuable of the nianyectenttflc Works produced by Si# William Hooxer. 


HOOKER S EXOTIC FLORA, containinn Flaure* and Deacrlptlona of Rnre, or otherwiit 
interestmir Kxotic Planla, especially of such a* are deservimr of heimr cultivated in our Gar- 
dens. .1 vots. impel ial 8vo, containiuK 232 tarire and heautifully coloured Plates (puh. nt 15/.), 
cloth, b/. fw. 182.141827 

This IB the most aiiperh and attractive of all Dr. flnoker's^litable worka. 

“'I’lic ‘ Kxotic Flora,’ by Dr. Hooker, is like that of all We IloiHitical |)uiilicatlons of the In- 
defat ii;>i hie author, excellent ; and It aasiinicH an aiipemancr of tinisli ami perfection to 
whicli neither the Kotaiiicul Maitazine nor lletrlster can externally lay claim."— /.oui/«,t. 


HOOKER S JOURNAL OF BOTANY; contaliiiiiir Fliru res and Descriptions of sitch Plante, 
ts recommend themselves hv their novelty, rarity, or history, or hy the uses to which thev ore 
appliid 111 the Arts, in Medicine, niiil In Domestic Kcommiy, together with occaslonak 
Itotaniciil Notices and Inloriimtion, and ncc,isiotinl Portisits and Memoira of eminent 
Bota.'ii.sis. 4 vols. uvo, nnineroub plates, some colon led (puh. at .1/.), cloth, W. 18.14-42 


HOOKERS BOTANICAL MISCELLANY; rontalnlnu Ftifures and DcM-riptiona of Plants 

which leeommeiid tlieiiihel'es ti> their novelty, ranty, or history, or hv the u-es to uhnli they 
are app'ied in the Arts, in Medicine, and m Domestic Hconomy, toicetlier with oci-.i^ional 
Botanical Notices and Iiiformation, iiieludint; itiuity valiuthle Coriimiinicatiotis fiom ilistin- 
pui.slieil .NcieiilKic Travellers, rmiipleie in .‘t thick voKs. royal 8vo, with l.»3 piates, niativ finely 
coloured (puh. at .)*.), rIH clotli, 2/. I2.t. (ul. I8.'IU-M 

HOOKER’S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA ; OR, THE BOTANY op nuiTISH 

NORTH AMKUICA. I llu.sti.aled hj 24.' plates, complete in Twelve Piiri.H, royal 4to, ( pub. 
at 12/. 12s.), K/. 'I'lie Twei^e Parts complete, dune up in 2 voU. royal 4to, extra cloth, K/. 

1829-4# 

HUISH ON BEES; TIIF.IR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
New iiiui irnMtIv improved Edition, coniainim; also the liiteat DiseovcricH and I mproveii.eiita 
in t'veiy depailmeiit of the Apiary, with a desci 4 |ilion of the iimst .ipproved Hiv ks now In 
thick 121110 , Poitr.iit and iuiiiivrim.s Woodcuts (puh. at Ills. />«/.), clotli, allt, (S». lii/. Im44 


JOHNSON'S GARDENER, complete in 12 vo!h. with numerous woodcots, containing the 
Potato, one vol. Cucumher, one vol.-Giapc Vine, two vols. Auricula and Asparngua, one 
vol.-Pine Apple, two vols. -Straw lierrv , one vol.- Dahlia, one voi. Peach, one vol,— Ap|»le, 
two vols.— toKctlier 12 vola. t2mo, woodcuts (puh. nt I/. IIU.), cloth, 12*. 1847 

— - — ■ either of t!ie vnluiuea may he had separately (puh. at 2s. fid. ),^at Is. 

JOHNSONS DICTIONARY OF MODERN CArSeNING, numernne Woodcuta, very 
thick 121110, cloth lettered (puh. at tos. (W/.), Is, A coioprcheii.sive and eleirant volume. 1846 

LATHAM’S GENERAL HISTORY OF BIRDS Being the Natural Hlatory ami Deacrlp- 

tinn ol .id die Birds (above f'mir thous.ind) iiitheito kimwnoi lleivcrihed ny N’a* ui aiistx, witii 
the SMioii'iiies of preceding tVriieis, the se« oml (‘iilaiged ami improved Edition, coinpre- 
lipiidlng all Hie discoveties in Dinithology .siilise(|uetil to the lormer piihiicatmu, anil a General 
Index, n vols. in I", Mo, with upwards of 200 eoloored Plaies, lettered (puh. at 20/. 8s.),eloth| 
7/. 17s. !>»/. If inihrxUr, is2I-2S. 'Mie same with the plates ex«4oisitely coloured like drawingl, 
11 vols. in III, elegantly half imund, green moiocco, gilt edges, 12/. 12*. 

..EWINS natural HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Third I'llitiou, with an index of the Scientilic N.anifj> and Synonymes iiy Mr. Giiui.iiand Mr. 
EyioN, lolio, 27 plates, coloured (puh. at il. 4a.), hf. hd. morocco, 2/. 2s. 183# 


LINDLtYS BRITISH FRUITS; DR. FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT VABlETiKS OF ERI IT CULTIVATED IN GUEA'I BRITAIN. 3 voli. 
ro>.al Hvo, coiiMiniiig \Yi tm)>t iieautituHy colonied plates, chietlv by Mas. Wn It KH.s, Artiat 
to the Hortleultuiiil Society (poh. at lo/. IDs.), half hound, morocco extra, gilt edges, 5/. .Is. 

1841 


"This Is an ex<i'ilHi»ely heaetlful work. Every plate ia like a litghly Aiiished ilrawlng, 
ainular to those in the Horticultural Transactions." 


LINDLEY S DIGITALIUM MONOGRAPHIA. Folio. 28 platos of tbo Fogglotre (pub. at 

4/. 4s.), cloth, W. I Is. ()•/. 

— — — the same, the plates heautifully coloured (puh. at tt. 6«.), cloth, 2/. 12c. 6d. * 


LOUDON S (MRS.) ENTERTAIfJING NATURALIST, being Prpular DescrlpKero, 

Tales, and \iie( dotes of more th.in Five Hundred Animals, vornprv'lieiiding all the Giiadrupeua, 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Iiisoets, &c. oi which a knowledge is indispeiisahle in polite educa- 
tion. With Indexes <if Scientific at ! Popular Names, an Kxpiarntion ol Terms, and an A|K 
pendix ut Faholous Animals, Illustrated hy upwards of .>on heaiititiii woodi ni.s iiy Bi#V'icK« 
Harvi-.v, Whi.mhkr, and others. New Edithui, revised, enlarged, ami eorrected tu the 
present state of Znological Knowledge. In one thick vol. post Kvu. gilt cloth, 7s. lid. ItA# 

LOUDON’S (J. C.) ARBORETUM ET FRiJtiCETUM BRITANNICUM, or th« 

Trees and ShruliK of Britain, Native ao'l Foreign, delineated and described, with their propa- 
gation, culture, manageniwt, and u.ses. Second improved Kdition, 8 vols. 8 vm, with abof# 
40tf plates of trees, anti upwarda of 3500 voodcusa of treei and stiruhs (puh. at in/. it. it, iM4 
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WIANTELL'S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MKlMl s o^CREATIOM 

or First Lessons in GeoI()g>’, and in the Study ofrtrtranic Remains; incliulinir '^eolojrical Ex” 
cursions to the Isle of Sheppey, Hrifrhion, Lewes, Tii^ate Forest, Gharnwood Foiest, Farrinjr” 
dnn^Swindnn, Caine, Bath, Hristnl, Clifton, Matloek, Crich Hill, .<' 0 . Bj film on Alokr” 
xi)N MAN’iHfr., Estj., I.L.l)., F.R.S., Sic. Two thick vula. foolsca)) Kio, with coloured 
P!atea, and several hundred beautiful Woodcuts of Fo«Hil Ketnains, cloth irilt, I/. i«. 1844 

MANTELL'S WONDERS OF GEOLOGY, or a Familiar Exposition of GeoloKical Phe- 
nomena. Sixth jrreatly enlarged and improved Edition. 2 vola. post 8vo, coloured Plates, and 
U|> wards of 200 Woodcuts, gilt cloth, t8«. 1848 

MANTELL’S GEOLOGICaL EXCURSION ROUND THE ISLE OF WIGHT, 

an<i aloni? the adjacent Coaat^ Dorsetshire. In 1 vol. post 8vo, with numerous beautifullj 
executed Woodcuts, and a Genfn)rical Map, cloth stilt, 12«. 1841 

MUDIES NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS*, OR, the feathEREB 

TUim-hS CF THE BKITISil ISLANDS. 2 vols. 8vo. New Edition, the Plates beauti- 
fully coloured (pub. at H. Ss.), cloth Ritt, lOi. 1833 

“This 1.1, without an)' exception, the most truly charming work on Orniilinlotry which has 
liitlierto appeared, from the days of WHIotiabhy downwards. Other authors describe, 
Mudie paints; other authors {tivc the husk, Mudie the kernel. We most hcaitity concur 
with the o])iiiion ex)iresscd of tliis work by I.eigth Hunt (a kindred spiiii) in the first few 
numhers of bis riRlit pica.sant l.tmdnri Jottnial. The descrijitious of llewtck. Pennant, 
Lew in, Montagu, and even Wilson, will not for an Instant stand comparison with the 
apirit-stiirinir emnnatioriH of Mtidie's Mivinp pen,’ as it has been called. We are not ac- 
quainted with any author who so felicitously unites beauty of style with .stretiRth and nerve 
of expression ; he does not specify, but paints.’*— WooU’a Omtlho/iHjirn/ Guide. 

RICHARDSON S GEOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS, comprisinR a familiar Explanation of 
GeoloRy and its associate Sciences, MlneruloRV, Physical OeoloRy, Fossil ConrlioloRy, Fossil 
Botany, and Pala-oiitolORy, including l)ireetii)n.s lor funniiiR Collections, .tc. By G. F. 
Rich AHDS fiN, F.G.S. (formerly with Dr. Maiitcll, now of the British Museum). Second 
Edition, rnnaiderably cnlarRcd and improvcil. One thick vol. post 8vo, illustrate^' by upwards 
of 260 Woodcuts (pub. at lOa. 6d.), cloth, 7*. 6d. 1846 


SELBY'S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most maRnfflcent work of the 

Fiffures ol British Birds, contaliiu^ exact IKid taithfiil representations in their full imtural size, 
of all the known species found in Great Britain, .183 Fifcnres m 228 beautifully coloiiied Plates. 
2 vols. eleptiant folio, elegantly half bound morovco (pub. at 105L), gilt back and gilt edges, 
3H. 10s. 1834 

The grandest work on Ornithology published In this country, the same for British Birds 
that Aiidubntrs is for the birds of Ainenca. Every figure, excepting in a yer\ few instances of 
extremely large birds, bt of the full natural size, beautifully and accurately drawn, with all the 
spirit of fife,’'— OrnitAo/oewt’j TeH lUmk. 

“ Wlmt a treasure, durieg a rainy forenoon In the country, is such a gloriously illuminated 
work as this oi Mr. Selby! It is,*wHhiml doubt, the most splendid of the kind ever published 
In Britain, and will stand a compari.son, without any eclipse of its lustre, with the nu»t magni- 
ficent ornithological illustrations of the French school. Mr. Selby has long and deservedly 
ranked high as a scientific naturalist.’’ — BUtcku>ood’$ Magazine. 

SELBY’S ILLUSTRATIC?NS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. Second 

Edition (pub. at M. !«.), boards, I2t. 1833 

SiBTHORP’S FLORA GR/ECA The most costly and magnificent Botanical work ever pub- 
lislied. 10 vols. folio, with loiu) beautifully coloured Plates, half bound morocco, pubiisning 
by subscrijition, and the number stricily limited to those sub-scribed for (pul*, at uyjtl.f, 6, if. 

Seuaratc Prosjicetuses of tins work are now ready for delivery. Oiilv torfy coi'ics of the 
original stock exi.<it. No greater nuiiiber of subscribers’ names ran therefore be received. 

SIBTHORPS FLOR/E GR/EC/E PRODROMUS. Sive Plantarum omnium Enumeratio, 
quns in Provinciis aut Insulis Gracia: invenit JoH. Siutkorf: Gharacteres et Synnriyma 
omnium cnin Annotation ib us Jac, Euv. Smith. Four parts, in 2 thick vols, 8vu' (pub. at 
21. 2«.), 14«. I.nndtm, 1816 

SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a complete Introduction to the 

Science, illustrated by upwards of tiju Figures of Shells, etched on copper-platen, in winch the 
most characteristic CKamples are given of ail the Genera estsbils! eJ .ip to the prehCiit time, 
arranged in Lamarckian Onier. acr«mipanicd i>y copious Explanations; Oinervations respect- 
ing the GengrH|ihicaI or Oeof^ical dixtribiitioii of each; Tabular Views of the .Systems of 
J.amarck and De Blninvlllr; a Ginssary of Technical Terms, Itc. New Kiiition, considerably 
enlarged and improved, with numerous Woodcuts in the text, now first added, .Svu, cluUi, 1K«. 

•,The plates coloured, cloth, 1/. 16«. 1846 


SOWERBY’S GONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, COT figuue.s 

OF ALL TH Eli HITHERTO UN)?10URED SHELLS, complete In 3mi rmclb , 8vo, compris- 
ing neveral tliouiaiid Figures, in parts, all beautifully coloured (pub. at 15/.), 71. 1u. 1845 


SPRY'S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED ; containing Figures ami Descriptions 
ofall ilie Genera of British Beetles, edited by SiiucKAHn, 8vo, with <M )>latcs, comprising 688 
figures of Beetles, beautifully and most accuratclr drawn (pub. at z/. z<(. ), cloth, 1/ l«. 1840 

“ The most perfect jgrork vet published in thia department of British Entomology.'’ 

STEPHENS' BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, 13 vols. 8vo, loo coloured Tlates (pub. at 21/.), 
half bound, 81, 8tt, 1828-46 

*>— Or icpaiateiy, LsnsoFTBKA, 4 volt. 4/. 4«. Cot.BoPTRRA, ^ vols. 44. ia. JDBRMArTK8A« 
Oetuop., NKuaop . ke • I U u llvMXKo«Ta«A, 2 vula. 34. 3i« 




published or sold by H. G. BOHIf. 
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SWAINSON S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY; OR, FIGURKS AND ORSCUIPTfoNS OF 
KAUK, UKAU I I FUL, OR U N OKhCHiliKD SHKLI-S. Royal «o, law tad 

beuS^it'iilly coiouietl tif;urea ul SlieliH, half hound uirr. edKea (pub. at ii &«), 2l. r^a. id. 


SWAINSONS ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, ORIGINAL MOUUES AWD 
Dl.X UJPTK^Nii OF NEW, HARK, OR INTERESTING ANIMALS, selafed thicfly 
rroiii <Ik‘ Cltii.N*ii of Oniilholo^v, Eiitititiohijo. and Cducholoiry. (> vuls. royal 8vo, cuntaiuinf 
318 tiiieiy coiuurcd plates (pub. at KW. lO.), hall bound morocco, piltedKca, fil. ya. 


SWEET’S FLORA AUSTRALASICA; or. a selection or IIANOSOME OR 

CCTii()l.*S I'LAN I'S, N&tivvs ot New lloilaiid aiicVtlie South Sen Inlniidb. Ij >(ih. furt inf 
1 vui. royal »vo, complete, aiUi ot> beautifully coloujid plates (pub. at las.), cloth, 1/. lOs. 

/ 1837>2S 


SWEETS CISTINE>€; OR, NATURAL OltnEH OF CISTUS, OR ROCK ROSE. 30 
N<i%. toriiiiMK 1 vol. royal 8vu, complete, aitli 113 henutifully coloured platefe (|•llh. at 51. 5*.), 
Clolli, -H. IJx. (i/L • ^ 1H2II 

One ol the most Interesting, and hitherto the scarcest of Mr. Sweet’s beautilui publications.’' 


itlisccllnncous ®nglts6 Utterature, 

INCbUIlINO 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES. 


BACON’S WORKS, both EmrUsh an«L Latin. With an Introductory Kasay, and copious 
Imlrxea. Complete In 2 larfte v<»Ik. im|ffrial Hvo, Portrait (pi.b. at 2f. 2*. ), cloth. If. IC«. 1831 

BACON S ESSAYS AND ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING, with Memoir and Notes 
by Or. Taylor, s<|uare I 2 mu, with 34 Woi>ilcuts (pub. at 4«.), ornniueutal wrapper, 2*. 6d. 


BANCROFT'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from Uie nisorery of th« 
Auirrn an Contiiu-ut. Twelfth Ediliun, 3 voin, 8vo (published ut 2i. 1U«.), cloth, U. lU. iWi. 

• * 

battles of the BRITISH NAVY, from a.r>. looo to 1840. lly Jo.^kph Am-kk, of 

Grt'ciiwicli lloaiJital. 2 thick elejrantly )>rinted vols. foolscap 8vo, illiistrsteil b\ 24 Portralta 
ofRri'i .li A-Iiom ii». heautifully ciitrraved on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts of Rattles (puh. 

at 1/ G.l, .tilt, 14x. f 1843 

“Tbese \ol<sincK are invaluable ; they contain the very pith and marrow of our heat Naval 
Histories aiiil Clironicles."- Sun. 

“'1 he I'csi and most complete rcpoHltory of the triumphs of the Rritish Navy which has yet 
issued Ijoiii the press.” — L'nUed SerVK f Gazrltr. 


BORDERER'S. THE TABLE BOOK, nr Gatherings of the Loral History and Romance of 
the lliiL'ii'^li and Scottish iturdtors, by M. A. RirnA!ir>sOK (of Nryccastle), H Wols. bonud In 4, 
royal Hvo, Illusiraleo with nearly looo InteresfinK Woodcuts, extra cloth (pt 1.. at :U. 10*.), 
1 /. 111 . Ariortu/fe, 1846 

* One Ol the tiicape&t and most attractive .sets of books imai^inable. 

BOSWELLS LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER, 

Iiicoi 1 <iiaiiiu' l.i:» Tour tf me Hebrides, and arroiimanieil by the Coiiunentaiies of all pie- 
ct‘diii '4 l.'Uiiiis; witli iiMincioiis additiwiiul N<)te.s nml illnstrativc Aiiecdiiies, to which are 
addfti iwo Siippleioeiilarv Volumes of Anecdotes t,y Hawkin.s, Pio/./.i, M c himi > , Ti rus, 
Ri' \ S')i ii.., s I I'.i' V I' Ns. .Old otiicr-H. 10 vols. 12iiih, iilustraled by upwards of .Mi Views, Por- 
traits, and Mici r.. <<t A iiiogr.iphs, finely eiiKraved tui Steel, from Orawiiiiis by Staidieltl, llard- 
1 ji>,', .Ni’., cioili, lediiieil to P. lu<. 1848 

Hus m-w, iinprovi'd. and irrcaily enlarN'ed edition, beautifully printed In the popular form ol 
Sir Vv'.<:tc:‘ Scott, and Myioii's V. ork.s^is jlirt su« li Hii edition a.s Dr. Johnson liimseil loved and 
res-oi.inie: lt d. Inone oi the Ana recorded in llie aupplenieiitari \ oiutiieK of tlie )'^sciit edi- 
tion, 111 * S '*.: ” Hooks th.it >ou may carry to the fire, and hold icadily in your hand, ate the 

iiio.st I 1 .-CIUI ..!!< r all. .Such books form the mass of general and easy leading,'.” 

BOURRltNiNCS ITIEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, one stout, chiscly, but eleirantly printed 
vol., todi'.i.ip liimo, with Une equestrian Purtiait of Napoleon and Frontispiece (pub. at 5*.), 
cloth, oc/. 1814 

• 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz., spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, and 
Cuiiiioi.seur. .i thick vois. 8vu, portraits (puh. at 2.'. 5*. ), cloth, IL 7*. Either volume may ha 
had sep'Li.ite. ^ * 

BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete works ef the principal 
Kngtisli poets, tioiu Miiton to Kitke While. 4 vols. post 8vo (size ol Standard Library) 
printed iu a very sdHiIi but beautilui tM.e, 22 Medaliliiii TortraiU (pub. at3f. K.), clotk| lit* 
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BHOU^GHAM'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and Essay on th«BritlikCoDitltiN 

tion, 3 vols. 8vo ( puh. at 1/. 1 U. cloth, i«. M44-4 

IlrltUh CoiiRtitutUm (a portion of the precedinir work), 8tro. cloth, Ss. ^ 


BROUGH/^ S (LORD) HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF STATESMEN, and other 

Public C^ararteriL of t(>e time of George IH. Vol. 111. royal 8vo, with lu flue portraits 
*(pub. at W. U.), cimh, na. n^i. 1M0 


BROUGHAMS (LORO) LIVES OF MEN OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE, Who 

dourished in the time ofOcortre 111, royal Svo, with 10 One portiaita (puh. at 11. li.), cloth, 12 j. 

^ 1845 

tlie same, also with the portrait, demy Kvu (puh. at II. !«.), cloth, 10«. 6d. 1B4S j 

BROWNES (SIR THOMAS) V(\rKS, COMPLETE, ii.ciudinff hla Vulgar Errors.* 

Relijrio Medici, Urn Hmial, Christinn .Mfiral.s, ('orrespoiiileiit-r. Journals, and Trarts, many of 
them hitherto iinpiihlislifd. The whole collecle«l and edited hy Simum Wilkin, F.L.S. 4 
TOis, 8vi,, li^r Portrait (piih. at 21. (U. ), cloth, I/. Hit. Od. Pirientiff, 1836 

r“^'ir Tlioin.-us Itrowiie, the cnniem|iur:ir} of Jeremy Taylor, Hooke, Bacon, Seldcn, and 
RoluTt Hurion, is undo.ihtedly one ol tl* inosi eloi|iient and (lortical of that areat liteiury era 
lli.s ilioiiv'lits are often truly auhliiue, and always conveyed in the moat impressive tan.iruage.'N'i 
•^Ckamheri. ^ 

BUCKINGHAM S AMERICA; HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL. AND DESCRIPTIVE,*^ 

viz.: Northorii Stales, .'t vols. ^ Kasiern and Western Mates, .3 Southern or Slave States, 

2 vols., Canada. N<iva Scotia. New Itrunswick, and the otiicr British I'rovinies in North 
America, 1 vol. ToKether U stout voLh. nvo, iiunierous rine Eiiirravjrifcs (puh. at 01. Id*. Od.), 
cloth, 2/. 12 ji. fW. 1841-43 

“Mr. Huckintrliain tfoes dcHt>erately throuirh ttic States, trcatliifc of all, lilstoiically and sta- 
tistically of their ri.se and protfre-ss, their inniiulactuies, trade, po|Milati(in, topography, fer- 
tility, re.sources, inoral.s. manners, (Nlucatioii, and so foith. i/u voli/mn will be Jound a tlore- 
huni»e III I ii'>u>trdue."—^4theniMiin. 1 


“A very entire and coinjirehensive view of the United States, dillfceiitly collected hy a man 
ofRreat aiMiteiiess and oliservatlon,”'-Ailcnirv (imelle. I 

BURKE'S (EDMUND) WORKS with a Ktopraphical and Critical Introduction by Roorhs.' 
2 vols. imperial Kvo, closely liut liandsomel} printed (puh. at 21. 2s.), cloth, 11. Ins. 1841' 


BURKE'S ENCYCLOP/EDIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARMOURY* 

OF KNGI.AN l>, S('()T1,ANI), AND IHUI.AN'D. Compri.siiiR a Reirisfiy of all Armorial 
BeariiiKs, Cre.Nta, and Mottoes, from the Kuiiiest IVriod to the I'resent Time, iiicludiiiR Uie 
ir.te Grants hj the Cullcjrc ol Arms. ilh at: Introduction to Hcraldtv , and a I >icfionuiy of , 
Terms. Third Kdition, with a Supjdcnient. One very laisrc vol. imperial 8vo, heaulifullyr 
printed in small double columns, hy WiinTi.Nt>ii a.m, endiellislied with an elahorata! 

h'rontispiece, richly iliuminated in roUI .inii colours; also Wuoucuts (puh. at 21. 2«. ), cleth* 
gilt, W. as. 1844*’ 

The moat elaborate and uaeftl WorksOf the kind ever {luhlishcd. It contains upwarda of 
SO, dix) Hiinorial hearings, and iiicorpor.'ttes all that liave hitherto been Riven hy Guillim, Ed- ' 
mondaoii, Collins, NisiicM, Beiry, Rohsoii, and otiicis, iiesides many thuii.sanu niiniea which 
have never apiieaied in any previuu.s Woik. Thi.s volume, in iact, in a small compass, but 
without ahridKineiit. contains mure than four ordinary unaiioa. 

1 

BURNS' WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALI.AN CUNNINGHAM, AND NOTES BYj 

SIR WALIKK SCOTT, CAMI'BKI.L, WoUIKSWlDCJ II, I.OCKHAUT, &c. Royal 8vo, 
fine Portrait and I’lates (puh. at lK.v.), cloth, iiuilurin with Byron, I(i«. till. 1843 

niis is positively the only complete edition of Burns, in a single volume, 8vo. Itcontaina 


nuntlier ot .Scutch national air.s, collected and illustiaied iiv him (not iriien elsewhere) and (Ull 
and Interi'^tiuu accounts id the occasions and ciicnnistances of his various wrilinirs. Tha 
very com|)leie and iiiteiesttiiR Lite )>> Allaii Cuniiinpliain alone occupies 164 paires, and tha 
Indices aiid Glossary are very eopioas. The whole forms a thick eleirantly pi inted volume, 
extendiuR ill all to H4K pHRcs. The other editions, incindina one pnhliHhed in similar shape, 
with an aliridRincnt oi ilir Lite hy Allan ('uiininRhani, coinnrised in only 47 paxes, and tha 
whole voluine in only .Vi4 paires, dii not ctmtaiii ah>>ve two-tliirds ol the above. 


CAMPBELLS LIFE AND TIMES OF PETRARCH. With Notices of Boccaccio and hie 

Illustrious ('ontcmporaries. Second Kdition. 2 vols. Hvo, (Ine Portiwits and Plates (pub. at 
If. 11s. fWi.). cloth, I2f. 1843 

CARY'S EARLY FRENCH POETS, a Series of Notices and Traiislatinns, with an Intro-' 
ductury Sketch of the History of French Poetry; Edited hy his Son, the Rev. Hknhy Cart.' 
fDOlacap, Hvo, Cloth, 6s. * 1846 

CARYS**LIVES OF ENGLISH POETS, supplementary to Dr. Johnson's “Lives.'*' 
Edited hy his Son, foo^^rap nvo, cloth, 7s. 184# 

CHATHAM PAPERS, heina the Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 
Edited hy tiie Kxecuioni of his Son, John Karl of Chatham, and putilished from the Urigina« 
Manuscripts in ilieir possession. 4 vols. Svo (puh. at 31, 12*.), cloth, W. is. 

a» .Wurray, l83t-4# 

**A production of greater historical Interest could hardly he Imaxliied. It is a standard 
wor^ which will dlroctlj paa* into every lihrarv.”— /.ifcrery Giuette. 

“There la hardly any man in iiiotirrn tinils who ftlls so large a apace in our btatory, andaf 
wbon we know so little, as Lord Chatham; be was the greatest Statesman and Orator 
this eetintry evar producad. We regard this Work, Uieiefure, aa one of the graaMsi vaUM*"** 
JStUmitirtk Anjna* 




FDBLISIIED Ott SOLD BT H. G. BOHN. 


CMATTEfiTON S WORK^ both Pro«e and Poetical, Ineludlna hla I.etters ; aiih NotieM 
W hl8 L.fe History of the Rowley Contriiversy, and Kotei Critical ai».i flxjilanatorv. 2 vol»* 
ppat 8v», elesrantlv printed, with Engraved Fae-aiiiille« of Chatterlon’t Handwritlnir and tho 
Aowiey MSS. (pub. at lie.), cloth, »«. Lar^e Paper, 3 vole, crown Uvo (pub. at •! u.), cloth, 
“*• t 1S43 

“Warton, Malone, Croft, Dr. Knox, Dr. Sherwin, and others, in prose; and Scott, Words* 
worth, Kirke White, MoiitKomery, Shelley, Coleridge, and KeaU, in verse; have cunlertad 
laating unmortality uputi the Poems of Chattertun.'’ 

‘ Chatterton’s was a gentits 1 e that of Hutner and Sbakspeare, which appears not abova 
oace in many centuries.*’- ricewfww AW. Fie w. uov aoove 

*‘As!if VARIO jA COUNTRIES OF EUROPE, 

ASIA, AND AFRICA, 11 vots. 8vo, maps and piater/pub. at cloth, 3/. 3*. 1827-34 

C-LASStC TALES, CaMnet Falltlon, comurlMing the Vicar of Wakeilehl, F.li/.aiietli, Paul and 
Vlrgiiua, Gulliver’s Travels, Sterne’s Sentiiiieiital Journey, Sorrows of Wertwr, Theodosius 
and Coiihtatitia, Castle of Gtianto, and Rasscias, complete in I vol. IXmo.: 1 iiiedallton nor* 
traiU (ptih. at KU. 6d.), cloth, 3*. lid. ' 

COLMAN S (GEORGE) POETICAL V/ORKS, containing his Broad Grins. Vagaries, and 
Eccentiieities, 24ino, woodcuts (puh. at 2«. 6<i.), cloth, U. lid. 1841) 

'COOPERS (J. F.) HISTORY OF THE NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 

AMERICA, from the Earliest Periou to the Peace of 18)&, 3 vols, 8vo (pui*. at \L IDs.), gilt 

cloth, 124 . ]g3a 

COPLEY'S (FORMERLY MRS HEWLETT) HISTORY OF SLAVERY AND ITS 

ABGI.rriON. Second Edition, with au Appendix, thick small fevo, fine Portrait of 
Clarkson (pub. at It*.), cloth, 4*. fid. 

COSTELLO S SPECIMENS OF THE EARLY FRENCH POETRY, from the time of 

the Trnviliadours to the Reign of Henry IV, post 8vu, with 4 Plates, splendidly UlttJOiuated ia 
gold and colours, cloth gilt, IK*. IBSa 


COWPERS COMPLETE WORKS, EDITED BY SOUTHEY; comprising his Poems, 

Correspiiiidenc-e, ami Tramtlaiions, witli a Idle of the Author. 15 /ols. post hvo, rmbelllshed 
with nuiuuroua exquisite Engravings, afjnr the designs of liAHvay (pub. at 3f. 15*.), cloth, 
21. 5*. • 1835-37 

This Is the only cornolete edition of Cowper’s Works, prose and portleal, which has ever 
been given to the world. Many ot them are still exclusively copyright, and coasequeutly 
cannot appear in any other edition. 


CRAWFURD’S (J.) EMBASSY TO SIAM AND COCHIN-CHINA. 

Maps, and 25 Plates (pub. at II. 11*. lid.), ci'-L, 12*. 


3 vols. »vo^ 


CRAWFURD'S EMBASSY TO AVA, wllh an Appendix on Fossil Remains by ProfeMOV 
BucKLAMn 2 vols. 8vo, with 13 Maps, Plat«H,aand Vignettes (pub. at U. lU. 6d.), cloth, 
12*. 1834 


CRUIKSHANK S THREE COURSES AND A DtSSERT. A .Series of Tales, fo Tliree 
Sets, vi/.. IiIkIi, l.tgal, and Mist ellaneons. ('rowii Hvo, >yih 51 extremely clever and Cumio 
Jlhistralion.s I poblishiiiK in the iilusiiated l.ilirarv at 5«.) ^ 

“This IS an extraorilinary |:<!rforiii<tiKe. Such an union of the (lainier, iltr poet, and the 
novelist, ill one iierxoti, is unexampled. A titbi* ol ihe talent that goes to making the stories 
would set up a doxen ot aiiiiu.il wnter.s, and a tithe of the inventive genius that is displayed ia 
the ill usti atoms would furnish a gallery.”— .S/zer/Mtor. 

DAVIS’S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Journey of Four Months; with aa 
Account ot the War> Two vuis., post 8vo, with a new map oi China (pub. at It'w.f, cloth, 8*. 

1841 

DiBDIN’S BIBLIOMANIA: OR BOOK-MADNESS. A Riht.ngrapliU-ai Romance. New 

Edition, with eoiisiderahle Addition.>, iiuluding a Key to the assumed Cliaraeters in the 
Diunia, and a Snppfeinunt. 2 vols. royal Hvo, haiidsoiuely printed, embellished h\ ntimeroui 
Woodcuts, many ut which are now first added (puh. a»3i. 3*. I, cloth, U. II*. uU. Liuge Paper, 
Imperial Hvo, of which only very tew ropies were printed (pub. at bl. 5«.), cloth, 3^ l.t*. Qd. 

IMl 

This celebrated Work, which unites the enirrtalnment of a roinaiire wllh the most valiialile 
Information on ail bibliograplucal .subjects, h.is long bven very srurce .'imi sold fur considerable 
atuns— the small paper for HI, Hj., and the large paper fur upwards of 50 guineas! I I 

DIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS, Admiralty edition, complete, with a Memoir by T. 
Dikdi.n, illustraied with 12 Characteristic Sketches, engraveti on Steel bv Ofcoaax Cruik* 
SHANK, 121110, cloth lettered. 5*. Ig4| 

DOMESTIC COOKERY, by a Lady (Mrs. Rir\DBi.L) New F.ditton,Rilth numerous additional 
Receipts, by Mrs. Birch, 12rao., with 9 plates (pub. at (i*. ) cloth, 3s. ia 48 

DRAKES SHAKSPEARE AND HIS TIMES. iiiciudiiig the lliography of the Poet, 

Critict.'.iiis on liii Geiiii.s and Writings, a new Chronology of l.is I'lai.s, .ind a il^iory of the 
Manners, Cost*i|iis, and Aoumiemeiits, Siiperstltiuns, Poetry, and l.iteraturr of the Elixabethaa 
£ra. 2 vols. Mo I above 14Co p.igeH), with flue Portrait and a Plate td Autographs (uv.!*. at 
if. 5*.), cloth, W. la. I • • 'F 

“A maaterly produt lion, the pubheatiun nf which will form an sporb in the Shaksperian his* 
torv of this country, it r.(..’nprn>es also a complete and etriiieal analysts ol all the Plays aii4 
Foams ol Shak-spcaA and a compreaeusive and powerful eketoh of the cuntMBperaxy'iiiMS* 
tun*"— Cent Uuuh'm iiaptuuw. 



^ 6 CATAtOGtJE OF NEW BOOKS 


ENGLISH CAUSES CELEBRES, OR, REMARKABLE TRIALS. Squart lapto, (pnK 
at 4«.), ornamental «ranper, 2<. ^ 1844 

FENN'S PASTON LETTERS, Original Lettera of the Paaton Pamilf, written during th« 
Reigns of^Iri.ry VL Edward IV, and Richard III, h.v variouH Persona of Rank and Conac' 
4uence, chiftly nn lUstorical Sniqerts. New Edition, with Notes and Corrections, roniplete, 
3 vuts. hound in I, si|iinre 12nio (piih. at I(M.), cloth gilt, St. Quair.tly bound in maroon 
morocco, carved tKiards, in the early style, gilt edges, I5s. 

J'lie original edition of tlds very curious ami inleresting arriea of historical Letters is a rare 
book, and sells for upwards often guineas. 'I'he present ts not an aiiridgment, as might he 
au))])os9d fiotn its form, ioit gives thj whole mutter hy omitting tlie diiidieate version of the 
letters written in an oiisolete languYce, and adopting only the more inouern, readalde veraion 
ptililisljtd hy i'erin. w. 

“ 'I'lio I’astoti Letters are an importimt testimony to the progressive condition of society, and 
come in as a precious link in the chrdn of the moral history of England, which Uiey alone In 
tills period su])ply. Tliey stand indeed singly in Europe.**— //n//nw. 

FiEUDiNGS Works, edited by roscoe, complete in one volume. 

rroiti Jones, Amelia, Jonathan Wild, Joseph Andrews. Plays, Essays, and Miscellanies.) 
Medium Kvo, with 2o capital Plates hy Cbuiksiiakk puh. at U. 4«.), cTotii gilt, 14 j>. 184H 

“Of all the works of unagination to which English genius lin.s given oiigin, the writings of 
Henry Fielding are perhaps most decidedly and exclusively lier own.’’— Aiir frailer ScoU, 

“’i’he ptose Homer ofliuinan nature.’* — Lord Hyron. 

FOSTER’S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARACTER ; on a Man’s Writing Memoirs 
of Himself; on tlie epithet Ilomantici on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Heii- 
fion, fcc. Fcap. 8vo, Eighteenth Edition (puh. at 6*.), cloth, St. 1H48 

“ I have read with the greatest admiration the Essays of Mr. Foster. He is one of the most 
profound ami eloquent writers tliat England has produced.**— Xir Jamet Mackintoth. 

FOSTER'S ESSAY ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Fdition, 

elegantly printed, in fcap. Svo, now first uniform with his Essays uu Decision of Chara rr, 
cloth. S*. 1847 

“Mr. Foster always considered this his best work, and the one hy which he wished bis 
literary claims to he estimated.*’ 

“ A work which, pojiutar and admired as it confessedly is, has never met with the thousandth 
part of the attention which It deserves.*’ — t>r. Pye Stuith. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES OF ENGLANF, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 8cC. New 

Edition, hy Colonel Johnes, with 130 beautiful woodcuts, 2 vols. super-ioyal Svo, cloth 
lettered (pub. at IL 16t.), W. it. 1848 

FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 74 plates, printed in gold and 
colours, 3 voli. super*royal Svo, half bound, uncut (puh. at 4/. 3^ lOt. 

— — the same, large paper, 2 vols. royal 4to, half bound, uncut (pub. at lof. lo».), tl. 

FROISSARTS CHRONICLES, WITH THE 74 ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS 
INSERTED, 3 vols, S'.'per-rovd* Svo, elegantly half bound red morocco, gilt edges, emble- 
matically tooled (puh. at 61. 6<.), 4L 10*. * 1849 

GAZETTEER.— NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. AND GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, more mniplcte than ait> hitherto puhlislied. New Kditi.m, revised 
and completed to the present tii^e, hv Johk Tiiomm>ii (Editor of the Cmvertai Atlas, tie.), 
eery thick Svu (|040 pages), Mapf (puK at 18«.), c.loili, 12*. 

Iflfs comprehensive vuhiine is the latest, and hy far the best Universal Gazetteer of its size. 
It includes a full account of Affglianistan, New Zealand, &c. ke. 

GELL'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. An 

Improved Edition, complete In 1 vol. Svo, with several IMates, cloth, 12*. With a very large 
Map of Rome and its Environs (from a most careful trigoiiomelric.'il survey), mounted on cloth, 
ami folded ip • case so as to form a volume. Together 2 vols. svo, cloUi, if. l*. 1844 

“1*liCBc volumes are so replete with what Is valuable, that were we to employ our entire 
journdl, we could, after all, afford hut a meagre indication of their intere.st and worth. It is, 
indeed, a laatl g memorial of eminent literarv exertion, devoted to a subject of great import- 
atiee, ami one dear, not only to every sehol.-ir, but to every reader of intelligence to whom the 
truth of liistory la an object of consideration.” 

GILLIES' (DR.) HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, Relating to Remarkable Periods ef the 

Success of the Gospel, including the Appendix and Supplement, witli Prefaces and Con- 
tinuation by the Rev. H. Bonar, royal Svo (pub. at 15*. ucf.), cloth, 7*. fid. 1844 


GLEIG'S MEMOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Govemor-General of Bengal. S 
vols. Svo, fine Portrait (puh. at 2f. 5*.), cloth. If. 1*. 1841 

GOETHE’S FAUST, PART THE SECOND^ as completed in 1831, translated into English 
Verse bv Johk Macdokald Bki.l, Esq. beconil Edition, fcap. Svo (pub. at fi*.), cloth, 3*. 

1842 

GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, with a Life and Notes. 4 vols. fcap. Svo, with engraved Titles and 
Plates by STOTHARD*and Cruikshank. New and elegant Edition (pub. at If.), extra 
cloth, 12*. 1848 

“Can any author— can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldsmith for the variety, 
beauty, ami power of his compositions t You may take him and 'cut him nut in little stars,’ so 
mam ligins docs he present to the imagination.”— .-ffArnream. 

“The volumes of Goldsmith will ever constitute one of the most precious 'wells of English 
undellled.’”— Oiiarferfy /fewiAo. % 

GORDON S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wars and Cam. 
palgns arising from 'he Strug^es of tlie Greek Patriots in cn.ancipatini^ their country from the 
Turaish yoke. By the late Thomas Gordon, Oenerai of a Division of tba Greek Army 
Becend Edition. 3 vola. |t«s Mapa and Plans (pub. at U. 10*. ), cloth, 10s. fid. IfiW 
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GORTOhN'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, s tlilck voli. Svo, cloth lettered (puh. at 

tL U. lU. M. 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OP ENGLAND iind Principal Sea Bathing flacea. s vo!a. 
post 8vo, with large Map, and upwards of'sn beautiful Wootlcuts (putrat \l. 13«.), cloth, 1A<. 

M41 

GRANVILLE'S (DR.) SPAS OF GERMANY, «▼©, with 39 Woodcuta and Maps (puh. at 
18«.), cloth, 9«. 1843 

HALL'S (CAPTAIN BASIL) PATCHWORK, Jhnslsting of Trarels, and Adventures ta 
SwitzvrlKiid, Italy, France, Sicily, Malta, &c. 3 volt#l9ino. Second EdKiun, cloth, gilt (pub. at 
154.), 7t. C(/. / 


MEEREN'S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated from the German, via.-- 
Ahia, New F.ilition, complete in 2 voia.— Africa, 1 vol.— Elmidpe avc^ts Coi.onmks, k 
Tol.— A n< iii.M Grkiu'k, and Historicai. Trfatises, 1 vol.— Manual of Anciisn» Hti- 
TURr, 1 vol.— lopetlicr 6 vols. 8vi) (formerly pub. at 7/,), cloth lettered, uniform, 3/. 3*. 

AVio nnil (Dviftlete I'.OiUona, wtlh Geurrul Inderft. 


“ Professor Hecrtii's Historical IleRearches stand »n the very higlieiit rank among those with 
which modern Germany has enriched the Literature of Europe."— Guircfcr/p Revirw. 


HEEREN’S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 

ANn TllADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AFRICA , including the CHrthagininna, 
Ethiopians, and Egyptians. New Edition, corrccteii ihioiighoiit, with an Index, Life of the 
Author, new Appendixes, and other Additiuna. Complete in I vol. 8vo, cloth, Ihi. 1859 


HEEREN'S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS. INTERCOURSE, 

AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA, including the Pcr.Mims, Phoe- 
nicians, Kaliyloniaii.s, Scytliians, and Indians. New and improved Kaition, complete in k 
vols. 8v,«, elegantly printed (puh. originally at 21. .Sa.), cloth. 1/. 4.t. 184S 

"One of the ino.st valuable acquisitious made to eur historical storiei since the days of 
Gibbon."— /ItArmeum. 


HEEREN'S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 

EUROPE AND I'JS COLONIES, from R.s formation at the close of the Fi.'‘feenfh Century, 
to its re-e^tal>Hshnlent upon the Fall of Hapoleon, translated from the Filth Gennuii Edition 
New Edititm, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, clwtii, 14*. 1848 

"The best History of Modem Europe that has yet appeared, and it is likely long to remain 
without a I ivni."— 

“A work of sterling value, which will diffuse uacftil knowledge for generations, after all the 
shallow pretendern to that distinction are foitimately forgotten.*’— Liferary Gazette. 

HEEREN'S ANCIENT GREECE, translated hy Bancroft; and HISTORICAL 
TREATI.SES; viz:— 1. The Political Consequences of tl # Reformation. II. The Rise, Pro- 
gro.ss, and Practlcai Inttuence of Political Theorit*. III. The Rise and Growth of the CoiiU- 
nental Interests ot Great Britain. In 1 vol. 8vo, with Index, cloth, 15<. 1847 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, particnUrly with regard to the Consti- 
tutions, tlie Coinniercc, and tlie Colonies of the States of ^itiquity. Third Edition, corrected 
and improved. 8vo ( ptih. at cloth, 125. 

A>m' luhtion, mlk Inder. 1847 

We never rememiier to have seen a Work In which so much usefiif knowledge was con- 
densed into so snmll a compaa.*i. A careful ex.imination convinces us that thi.s hook will be 
useful for our Engli.'ih higher schools or colleges, and will rontribiile to direct attention to the 
better ami more instructive parts of history. The translation is executed with great lUlellty.’* 
— Quarterly Journiil <>J Rduculwn. a 

HEEREN'S MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY For the use of Schools and 
Private Tuition. Compiled from tlie Works of A. H. L. Hkeren, l2mo (puh. at 2.t. Ot/. ), 
cloth, "it. Oxford, 'I'uiloyt, 183a 

" An excellent and most useful ’.itlle volume, and admirably adapted for the use of schools 
and piivatc instruction."— Litcrnfry Gazette. « 

"A valualile addition to our list of school books."— if/Acnre?/m. 

JACOBS HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE PRODUCTION AND CON- 

S5UMPTION OF THE PRECIOUS METALS, 2 vols. 8vo (puh. at If. 4i.), cloth, lOr. 1831 

JAMES'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of his Reign, illustrated in a 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to the l^uke of Shrcwsmiry. '»y Jamks Vrhnov, 
Secretary of State, wllli Introduction and Notv.'i, hy G. P. R. James, Estj. 3 vols. j|vo, P'^r- 
traith (puh. at 2i. 2.t.), cloth, 185. 1841 

JAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR; a new Analvsls of the openin^a of Games; translated, 
with Notes, by Walker, 8vo, cloth lettered (puh, at l5Jt.), ii5. cd. 1*47 

-lOHNSON'S (DR.) ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verbatim from the Author’s la.^t 
Folio Edition. W'ith all the Kxamplet. in full. To which are prefixed a Hiktory -jf the Lan- 
guage, and an English Grammar. 1 large voi. hnpeiiitl 8vo (pub. at 2f. 25. ), cloth, if. St. 184C 

'OHNSON'S (DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, ky Mcrpuy. N<ka and improved Edition, com- 
plete in 2 thicK vols. 8vn, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at If. ID. f>d.), 15<. 1*3* 

’OHNSONIANA; a Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from nearly a 
hundred dill’erent Pultications, and not coi tained in Bosw i 's l.ile of Johnson. Edited by 
J. W. Croker, M.P. thick fcap. *vo* i»ortjra{t ana trontiapiece (puh. at lOi.), cloth, 45. 6d, 

IMf 
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CATALOCfUE OF NEW BOOKS 


JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, thmugft the Country ^AdaL 
to the Kinicdoni of Shoa. 2 vola. Kvu, map ami plalea (pub. at W. 84.)« clott, lot. (id. IMi 

KIR6Y«S WOI>/dERFUL MUSEUM, ft vois. ivo, upwanli of loo cunovia iportraita wd 
plates Ipuh. at 41. it. ), cloth, U. In. 

KNIGHTS JOURNEY-BOOKS OF ENGLAND. BERKSHIRE, including a ftll Dfscrip- 
tion of Wiiidsur. With 13 Entfraviiiics ou l^uod, and a large ill iiini Dated .\lbp. Reduced 
to U. 6d . . 

BAM 1*SH rRE, Inrluiliiig the Isle of Wight. With 32 Engravings on Wood, and a large ilia- 
ntiiiuted Map. Ueiliiced to t 

DEliKYSMl UK, IneliJiliiig the I'eak, With 23 Engravings on Wood, ai:d a large IlluaBl- 
nated Mail. Redmed t<i !«. (id. V 

KKN'l'. With iiN Kiigravings on Wood, and a large illuminated Map. Reduced to 2<. ftd. 

KNOWLES'S IMPROVED WALKERS PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, containine 

abov'i ,Vl,i)00 additiiinal Wonls, to mIik'Ii is ailded an Arceiitiiated Vocaiiular> ot Clusstcal ana 
Scripture Proper Names, ii«a Kdition, iu 1 thick handsome volume, large Hvo. with Portrait, 
e'oth lettered (pub. at W. Hu. 1, tkl. Ik4b 


LACONICS; OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. Seventh 
.'idltion. 3 vole. ISmo, with elegant Frontispieces, containing 30 Portraits (pub. at ifi*.), cloth 
till. 7«. 6d. rut, 1840 

This pleasant collection of pithy nod sententious readings, ttoni the best Eiiglisb authors ot 
all ages, ban long enjoyed gieat and deserved popularity. 

LANE'S KORAN, SELECTIONS FROM THE, with an interwoven Commentary, trans- 
lated frutn the Araldc, methodically, arranged, and Illustrated by Notes, 8vo (pub. utlOj. 6<f.), 
Cloth, 5a. 1843 

LEAKE'S (COL.) TRAVELS IN THE MOREA. SvoKs. Svo. with a very large Map of 
the Morca, and upwards of 30 various Maps, Plans, Plates of ancient Greek Inscriptions, .c. 
(pub. at 2/. 5a. 1 cloth, W. 8a. 1830 


LEWIS'S (MONK) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with many Pieces in Prose and 
Verse never before published. 2 vols. Kvu, portrait (pub. at U. 8a.), cloth, 12a. 1839 


LISTER'S LIFE OF EDWARD FIRST EARL OF CLARENDON, with Ori^al 

Correspondence and Authentic Papers, never belbn,- published. 3 vols. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 
W. 8a.), cloth, IKa. 1138 

“ A Work of laborious research, written with masterly ability.”— /fffaa. 


LOCKHART’S HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF MEXICO AND NEW SPAIN, 

AND MKMOIRS OF THK CONQUISTADOR, UKHNAI. DIAZ DFI. CASTILLO! 
Written by himself, and now first eontpletely translated from the original bpaiilsh. 3 vols. 
tvo, (pub. at 1/. 4a.), cloth, I2.a. 1844 

**BerrMil Dina's account bears all the marks of authenticity, and is accompanied with such 

i lleasant nat'ete, witli such IntcrJ.tlng depiils, and such amnsing vanity, and \vf 'o pardonable 
B an old soldier, who has been, as he boasts, in a hundred and nineteen battles, as renders his 
book one of the mo.st singular that is to be found in any language. /Jr. KoUrtton m hii 
Htninry (\f .■/iiicncw.” 


LODGE'S (EDMUND) ILLUSTLRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 

AND MANNKHS, in the Keigtis o( Henry VIII., Edwaid VI,, Mary, Kli/atieth, .ind James I. 
Second Kdifiiin, with ahn^e an auingraphi. of the principal characters of the period. Three 
vols, Hvo (pub. at U. Iiui. 1, cloth, H. 1833 

MACGREGOR'S PROGRESS OF AMERICA FROM THE DISCOVERY BY 

COLUMBUS, to the year lh4(», comprising its History and Stalnatics, 2 reinaikably thick 
vulmnes, 111 ^ 0 . Kvo, cloth lettered (pu(». at if. It*, fid.), H. Its. fief. 1947 

MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Two vols. 8vo, third edition, with lorg* 

map (pub. at 1/. M.t. ), iloth, IK^. 1839 


MARTIN S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY; forming a popular 

and Authentic Desi ri))tioii of all the Colonies of Hie British Kinpire, and embracing the 
History- Physical (leoirraplijr- Ofldogy- r:im.iie -Animal, Vegetanle, and Mineral King- 
doms -Govei iimeiit - F'inance-- M ilita.y DefViiee- Corninercc- Shipidng M«uirfary System — 
lieliifioii— population, \Miiie and Cobiored Kducation and the Press Etid ration — Social 
State. Src.., ol each Settlement. FtnimUd n Ollicial and Public Docninonts, furnished by 
Government, the Hon. East India Comiiany, .<rc. llluatrated by original Maps and Plates. 
10 vols. f()olsca|) Hvo (jiub. at .t/.l, clolb, 1/. l.'i*. 

These 10 vols. contnlii the 5 vois. Hvo, verbatim, with a few S'lditipiis. Each volume of the 
above series is ci>ns)il«tr in itsetf, and so!<i separately, os follows, at V fid. 

Vol. l.-TllK CaNAPAS, Ul>»*l,K AM) Low |,K. 

VolVll.— N kw South Wai.es, Diivviek's Lanp, Sw'an River, and South Avs- 

gRAlIA. ■ 

Vol. IH.-'Thk C^E ov Goon Hope, Mauritius, and SnYCHELLEs. 

Vnl. IV.— The West Inoiks. Vol 1.— Jamaica, Honduras, Trin.dad, Tonago, Granada, 
the Bahamas, and the Virgin I.sins. 

Vol. V.- The Wksi Imxv.s. Vnl. II.-Hrltiah Guiana, Rarbadoes, Ft. Lucia, St. Vincent, 
Bemer^a. KH.seipiibu, Bertiice, Atiguilla. Tortola, St. Kite's, Barbuda, Antigua, Montsertat, 
Bomiiiira, and Nevis. 

Vnl. VI.- Nov,\ Scotia, New Bhunswick, Cape Bretox, Prince EnwARD'a IfU, 
Tuk UkrmuI)a.h, NEWfouStOLANn. and llr^')M>.\’a Bay. 

Vol. VlI.-GlKRALTAK, MAI.PA.THh IonTaN I-SlAN'llfi, ItC, 

Vol. vn I. 'The E.4kt I muks. Vnl. I. containing Bengal, Ma’,/as, Bombay, Agra, Ac, 

Vol. IX. -The East Imuks. Vol. II. 

Vol. X.— BKITISII PtisSESSION'. IN tHE IWIUAW AND .4.T..AKTli OCBANS, Viz.— Cej^B, 

Penang, Malacca, Slngaimre, .Sierra Leoiii thv Gambia, Cb,A Coaat Caatle, Accra, the nlk* 
- Islands. St. lie rua and AacauAMB 
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MARTIN’S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, Political, Commercial, and Social. Two oolf. 

8vo,<^map.s, aratlistiral tables, &c. i pub. at 11. 4«. 1, cloth. 14jr. Ig 4 |^. 

MAXWELLS life OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, i handsoiim volumei, *»#.. 
Einhelllshcd with riumcroM.M hlahlj-tiiiuihed Line- KnfrravmtrN hj CoucKR an" other eminentl 
ArtiKts, coiisiHtintr of Kaitlr-Ptecea, l*urtrnils>. Military Plans aiuPMapSi hesides a irreat 
nuinher of One Wood KiigraviiiKs. (Puh. at 31. 7s.), eleitHiii in irill cloth, W. i6s. Larite paper, 
'India proofs ( nub. at .‘•f. j, >tilt cloth, 3f. 3s. 1839-41. 

“ Mr. Maxwell’s ‘ I-tfe of the Duke of WelHiiirton.’ in our opinion, has no rival amnnit .tlnillar 


publications of the day We protiunnce It free from flattery and boinliaht, 8uc« inct 

and ma.sterl) The type and iiierhanirai^'xei-iitiiin are admirnble, "he plans of 


battle*, mid aieires numeroii.s, Ample, and ii.seful . vje portraits of the Duke and hia warrior 
cunteinpiiiaries many and faithrLil; the liaitle piJRiires aniinuted and hrilliant; and the 
viancites of costun.ea and nianiiera worthy of the njlitary getiiua of Horace Vernat hiiusclf.”— 
Times. 

MILL’S ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, new Edition, revistbi and corrected, 

8 VO ()iuh. Ht KS. ), cloth, 3s. (ujI. * 1844 

MILTON'S WORKS, BOTH PROSE AND POETICAL, with an Introductory Review, 

by Ft, H re It I', h, cornplcte m 1 thick vol. miperhil Kro (nnh. at If. ‘is.), cloth lettered. If. Is, 1838 
Thli" Is the onlv complete edition ol Milton’s Prose Works, at a moderate price. 

MITFORDS HISTORY OF GREECE, BY LORD REDESDALE, the Chronology cor- 
rected and conip.trcii with i'hnlun'- Ftutt i/rf/rmn, h\ KiNO, (Cadell’a last and much tllC beat 
Editnnt, iK.tS) s vnts, svo (puh. at 4/. 4s.), gilt cloth. If. IKs. 

Tree-ni.'ii ble-J < h!I extra, hv Ci.ahki-., 4/. 4s. 

In respect to tliis new mid improved edition, one of the most eminent acholars of the preaant 
day has ex)iresse 1 liis npiniun that “the increased advantages given to it have doubled the 
original v.ilne of the work.” 

It sliould be observed that the numeroua addltlon.s and tlie amended Chronology, from that 
valuable perloimunce, the /■/!.«/ 1 //W/ewict, are subjoined in the shape of Notes, so a» not to 
Interfere w:lh the iiilegrilv of the text. 

Astlieie .ire inmiy edillons of Milford’s Greece before the piihlic, It may be necessary to 
observe that The present octav'o edition is the only one which contains Mr. King's last correc- 
tions and additions (wlncli, as staled in Ids advcriisenient, are material), it is at the samo 
time ilie onl> edition wliicli should at the present day lie clioscu for the gentleman's library, 
being the bamiximest, the mosttorrect, and tlie most ronuilete. 

Lord lt\ ron .s.«ys ol Mitloid, “Hi.sis t'.ib best Modern History of Greece in any language, 
and he iv pvrliap.s the lie.st of all modern )ii.storiau.s whatsoever. His virtues are learning, 
labour, research, aikI eariiestiiesa.” 

“Considered with respect, not only to the whole series of ancient eventa which It comprises, 
but also to any very prominent portion o< that senes, Mr. Mit ford’s History is the heat that 
has appeared since the ilays ol Xenophon.” "lultnimruh Heview, 

MONSTRELETS CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE, by Colonel 

JotiNrt.s, with Note.s, and upwards o' iQti WmH’cuts (uniform with FruUsart), 3 vols. super- 
royal 8VO, cloth lettered (puh. at If. Khi.),. If. j • 

MOORES (THOMAS) EPICUREAN, A TALE; AND ALCIPHRON, A POEM. 

Turnhi's IlluMnitcd Udiihui, ftap. 8 vo, 4 beautiful Engravings (pub. at lus. r>c/.), cloth, Sr., 
or elegantly bnund in morocco, 7 .*, *>(f. 1839 

MORES UTOPIA, OR. THE HAPPY REPUBLIC. s'JFhllosophieni Rnmnnce; to whicli 

is addc.i, rilE NKW A'ri.ANTIS, by Lori. Bacon, with a I’reHmiiiary DUcourse, and 
Notes, i.y J. A. St. .Ioiin, fcap. Kvo (pub. at t>».), cloth, 4*. Hit. — With the Life of Sir Thomas 
More, by Sir .1 am ns Mackintosh, 2 vols. fc.ap. 8vo, cloth, R«. 1843 

NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES, by Sir Hakris Nicolas, 7 vols. 8vo (pub. 
at hi. Iiu.). cloth, M lOs. 1846-48 

NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME cpiiomlsed, with Chronological Table* and an Ap- 
pendix, by Thavkks Twins, B.C.L. 2 vols. Kvo, cloth (piih. at If. U.), lOs. Gcf. 

■ - the same. In calf, gill (for school prixes), 15«. 


OSSIAN'S POEMS, translated bj Macphkrsok. with DisserUtlons concerning the Era and 
Poems of OssiAN ; and Dr. Blair’s Critical DUsertal^n, complete in I neatly printed vol. 
18mo, PronlUpiece (pub. at 4«.), cloth, 3s. ^ 1844 


OUSELEYS (SIR WILLIAM) TRAVELS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES OF THE 

& AS'r, MORE PARTICULARLY PKIISIA, with Extracts troin rai e and valoahle OriMital 
aiiuxcrlpts; and 88 Plates and .Maps, 3 vols. 4to (pub. st II/.), extra cloth board*, 3/. 8a. 


OXFORD ENGLISH PRIZE ESSAYS, new Edition, brought down to 1838, 8 vols. crown 

8VO, doll) lettcreil (pub. at 3'. .>a.), if. 6a. 


PARDOE'S (MISS) CITY OF THE MAGYAR, Or Hungaiy and her InstUutton\ln 1839- 

4fl, 3 vols. Hvo, with 9 Engravings (pun. at U, Il«. (mL), gilt cloth, 10a. tWf. 1848 

PARRY'S CAMBRIAN PLUTARCH, coinprl.slng Memoirs of sottve of the most eminent 
Welsbmeu, ir-.m the earliest times to the present. Kvo (pub. at Itu. t'.d. ), cloth, 5«. 1834 


PERCYS RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consisting of Old Herole 
BalltidH, Songs, and other I’iece.s of our Earliei Pnet.N, together with Muiie few of later d.-ite, 
arui a .-opioi s (Glossary, complete in 1 vol. medium Kvo. New and elegant Editloa,tNith beao- 
tifully engraved Title sod Pronti.spiece, by Si i-.imi amh-'F (pub. at I.'ia.), < loth, gill, 7a. 6t<. |h44 

“lint above all, I tlitui first became ae)|iiaiiited with Hlsbop. Percy’s ‘ Re’iiipies of Ancient 
Foetr).’ 'The tirsi time, ton, I could scrape sSfew shillings together'. I bouglit luito ntyaett m 
•opy of these l>elnved volumes; nor do 1 believe I ever read a hook half so frequently, or wilk 
boll the entliiislaKiii.” — Sir Waltrr Seolt. 

** Ferej’t Reliques fr* agreeable selection, perhaps, which exists In nny lanfwege.* 
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CATALOGtTlfi OF NEW BOOKS 


POPULAR ERRORS EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. By John- Timbs (Author 

of Laconics, and Editor of tlie “IHustratcd London News,’*) thick fcap. Svo^losely hut 
eletcantly printed, FrontlMpiece, cloth, reduced to os. w i84i 


PRIOR'S taJFE OF EDMUND BURKE, with unpublished Specimens of his Poetry and 
• J.etters. Third u«J much unproved Edition, 8vo, Portrait and AutuKiaphs (pub. at H«.), gilt 
cloth, 9s. 1830 

** Excellent feeling, in perspicuous and forcible language.”— Quarfci-fy AVvicim 


PRIOR'S LIFE OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, from a variety of Original Sources, 2 vols. 8vo, 
handsomely printed (puh. at 1/. lo«.), giU cloth. 12s. 1837 

“Tire solid worth of this hiograi^iy consists in the many striking anecdotes which Mr. Prior 
has gathered in the course of his si\xious researches among Goldsmith's surviving acquainu 
anccs, and the immediate deseemVnts of his personal friends in London, ai.d relations in 
Ireland; above all, in the rich rnuA of the poet's own familiar letters, which he has been 
enabled to bring together for the tirst time. No |ioet*s letters in the woild, not even those of 
Cowper, aiyiear to us more interesting .'* — Quarterly Review. 

RAVFLES' HISTORY OF JAVA, AND LIFE, with an account of Bcncoolen, and DetaiKs 

of the Commerce and Resources of the Indian Archipelago. Edited by Lady KAt'Kr.Bs. 
Together 4 vols. 8vo, and a splendid quarto atlas, containing upwards of lou'Plutes hy Damki., 
many finely coloured (puh. at Al. Ui. ). cloth, 21. 8s. ISaU'S.*! 


RICH'S BABYLON AND PERSEPOLiS, viz. Narrative of a Journey to the Site of 
Babylon; Two Memoirs on the Ruins; Remarks on the Tupogra]ihy of Ancient Babylon, hy 
Major Rkknem.; Narrative of a Journey to Persepolis, with hitherto unpublished Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. 8vo, Maps and Plates (puh. at IL Is.), cloth, lUs. tad. huncan, 1839 

RITSONS VARIOUS WORKS AND METRICAL ROMANCES, as Published by 

Pickering, the Set, vi/. : — Ro'oin Hood. 2 vols. — Annals of the Caledonians, 2 vols. ~ Ancient 
Sungs and Ballads. 2 vols. - Memoirs of Hie Celts, 1 voL— Life of King Arthur, I vol.— Ancient 
Popular Poetry, 1 vol. — Fairy Tales, I vol. — Letters and Memoirs of Ritsoii, 2 vols: together 
12 vols. post 8vu (pub. at 6L 3s. 6(i.), cloth gilt, .31. 8s. ^27-33 


Or uparntrly atfnllowi : 

BIT.SON'S ROBIN HOOD, a Collection of Ancient Poems, Songs, ami Ballads, relative to that 
celebrated Outlaw; with Historical Anecdotes of his Life. 2 vols. lot. 

RITSON’8 ANNALS OF THE CALEDONIANS, PICTS, AND SCO’I’S. 2 vols. lOi. 
BITSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE CELTS Oil GA'JLS. 10s. 

BI'iSON'S ANCIENT SONGS AND BALLADS. 2 vols. 18s. 

BITSON’S PIECES OF ANCIENT POPULAR POETRY. Post 8vo. 7». 

BIT.SON’S FAIRY TALES, now lirst coliecteJ ; to which are prefixed two Dl.ssertatious_l. Ob 
P igmies. 2. On Fairies, 8s. 


BITSON'S LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH RITSON, Esu. edited from Originals in the 
Possession of his Nephew, hy Sir Harris Nicolas, 2 vols. K.t. 

** No library can he called complete hi old Kni|lish lore, which has not the whole of the pro> 
ductioiiH of this laborious and successful antiquary ''—AtheiurniH, 

** Joseph Ritsoii was an antiquary of the tirst order.”— fJuurfeWy Review. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE, Cabinet Pictorial Edition, inciiuling his Further Adventures, with 
Life of Defoe, 3rc. upwaids (|f (>o line Woodcuts, from Designs by Hakvky, leap. 8vo, New 
and improved Edition, with additional cuts, cloth gilt, ;>i. 184ti 

The only small edition whicli is quite complete. 

“ Perlia])s there exists no work, either of instruction or entertainnient, in the English lan- 
gimge which has been mure generally read, or more deservedly adnitred, than the Lite and 
Adventures of Rohinsoii Cr tsoe.” — Sir H alter SaUl. 


RODNEY'Sr (LORD) LIFE, by Liect.-Gen. Muki>y, New Edition, fcap. 8vo, Portrait, cloth 
(puh. at (is.), ;f«. Qd, 

ROLLIN S ANCIENT HISTORY, a New and complete Edition, with engraved Frontispiecei 
and 7 Mapa. 2 vols. bound in 1 Uout hamis.';ue vol. loyal 8vu (pub. at li'. 4v. t, cloth, 13«. 1844 

The only complete edition in a compact form, it is uniform in :.i/e and .ippearance with 
Moxon's Seiies ui Dramatists, .lac. The jp'evioiis ediliaus of Rullin in a single volume are 
greatly ahiidged, and contain scare -ly half the work. 

ROSCOES LIFE AND PONT IHCATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 

improved Edition, edited by his Sun, Thoma.s Roscoe. Complete hi 1 -^tout vol. 8vo, closely 
but very liaiidsutiiely printed, illustiated hy 3 fine Portraits, and numerous illustrative En- 
gravings, as head and tail-pieces, cloth, U. 4«. 1845 

ROSCOES LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED ‘THE MAGNIFICENT.” 

New and much imjiroved Edition, edited hy his Son, Thomas Roscoi-;. Coinpiele in I stout 
voI.«vo, closely* but very handsomely printed, Illustrated hy niimcioii!. En*;ra\ iiigs, introduced 
M head and Uil-pieces, clotM, I2s. 1845 

“ I liave not tcriifc sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscoe*s genin.s and erudition, 
'.•rmy gratitmle for the umusemt'iit and iiiroriiiation 1 have received. I recKiiiiuemt his labours 
tci our country as works of unqtiestioitahic genius ami Muconimon nierii. 'I'he.y add the name of 
Rosette to the verv first rank of English Classical Historiaifc.’’ i‘nrivil»nj literature. 

*' K€»coe is, I think, liy far the (test of our Ifistonans, both for beauty of st\ le ami for deep 
rellections; and his translations of poetry are eriual to the originals.’ -fi ulpoie, / art oj Orford. 

ROSCOES ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTGRICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 

, Lureii/u de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. 8vo, Portrait of Lorenxo, and 
Plates (puh. at 14«.), hoards, 7*., or in 4to, printed to match the original editioa. Portniit 
and Plates (pub. at 1/. ID. Od.), boards, io». % 

*•* Thu volume is supplemenUry to ail editioni of the work. 
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ROXBURGHE BALLADS, edl****! by John PjtrKB Com.ter, post 4to, hrantifuMy printed 
*«by WiitTTlKCHAM. ana ember .cit with 50 curious Woodcuts, halt' bound luorurro, in th« 
%ixbiirgh style (pub. at U.*' , lit. ^ 

SCOTT’S (SIR WALTF',; POETICAL WORKS. Contalfinjr Lay of the Lnst Minstrel, 
Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Kodersc, Uokeby, BnllmlK, Lyrii’s, and Somrs, w'.tn Notes 
and a I.ifeoftlie Author, complete In one eleKUiitly printed vol. IHino, Portrait and Frontis- 
piece (puh. at .Vi.), cloth, 3r. 6d. 1843 

SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. Vai.pVs Cabinet Pictorial Edition, with Life, 
OlossHiial Note.s, and Historical Difrests of eM'h Play, &c. Liyois. fiap. 8vo, with Ijl PlaUse 
engraved on Steel alter destirns of the most distinguished Biitish Artists, also Fac-Mtiiiles 
all the known Autographs of Shakespeare (p'Jn. at Zl. l&s.), cloth, ricliU kIK. it. 1843 

SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS, in l vol. 8vo, with Explanatory Notes, and a 
Memoir by Dr. John.*;om, portrait (pith, at 15s.), cloth, 7s. tid. • ^ 

SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS, Pocket Edition, with a Life by Ar.P.xiKnER 
CiiAi.Mi.Ks, complete In 1 thick vol. l2mo, p-\nicd in a Diamond type, with 4<) steel Ktigrrav- 
ings (puh. at 10s. Gil.), cloth, Ss. 1841 

SHERIDAN'S (THE RIGHT HON R. BRINSLEY) SPEECHES, aitlia sketch of hla 

Life, Edited hy a Constitutional Friend. New and handsome library Edition, with Portrait, 
complete in .1 voU. 8vo (puh. at ‘IL .Ss.), cloth, iHs. 1841 

“ Whatever Siieridan has done, has been par e^rreltmce, always the bett of its kind. He haa 
written tlie brtt comedy (School tor Scandal), the hrtl drama (The Duenna), tlie /><■*/ farce (The 
Critic), and the brtl address ( Monologue on Garrick) * and to crown all, delivered tlie verj 
best oration (the famous llcKuni Speech) ever conceived or heard in tliis iuuiitry.”-~ Hyroit. 

SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA; narradves of the most reniarkahlc VVrecki, 
ConHairrationa, Mutinies, &c. cuniprisiti!; the ** Loss of the Wager,” “Mutiny of llie Bounty, ” 
&c. 12ino, frontispiece and vignette (puh. at €>».), cloth, St. 1841 

SMOLLETT’S WORKS, Edited hy Roscoe. Coinjilete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, Hum- 
plirey Clinker, Peregrine Pickle, Launrelot Greaves, Count Fathom, Adventures id an Atom, 
Travels, IMays, &c.) Medium 8vo, with 21 capital Plates, by Cruiksh aek (pub. at W. 4i.), 
cloth gilt, I4«. ^ 1843 

** Perhaps no hooka ever written excited sucli peala of inextinguialiaMe laugliter aa Smol- 
lett*8.”--Sir IVaUer Scoll. 

SOUTHEY'S LIVES OF UNEDUCATED POETS. To which arc added, “Attempt! In 
Verse,” hy John ioxiis, an Uid Servant. Crown 8vo (pub. at 10«. 8t/.), cloth, •it. Gd. 

Murray, 1831 

SPENSER'S POETICAL WORKS. Complete, with Introductory Observations on tha 
Faerie Queen, and Glossarlal Notes, bancLoniel; fruited in 3 vols. post 8vo, line Portrait 
(puh. at 2(. 12s.C(/.), cloth, U. 1«. * * 1843 

STERNE'S WORKS, complete in l vol. 8vo, Portrait and vignette (pub. at 18*.), cloth, 10*. M, 

ST. PIERRE'S WORKS, Including the “ Studies of*#Iature,” “Paul and Virginia,” and the 
“Indian Cottage,” with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, hy the Rkv. K. Clahkb, 
complete in 2 thick vuls. fcap. Svu, Purtra“ and Frontispieces (puh. at 18*.), cloth, 7*. 1841 

SWIFT'S WORKS, F.dited by Roscob. Complete In 2 vols. Medium 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 
H. 12*.), cloth gilt, W. 4*. 1841 

“ Whoever In the three kingdoms haa any hooka at all, haa Swift.”— /.ord Chetlrrftld. * 

TAYLOR’S (W. B. S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, luimerou! 

Wood Riigrav*nga of its Huildiiigs and Aradeiiiic Costumes (puh. at !(.), cloth, 7*. Gd. 1841 

THIERS' HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, the lo parts in i thick vol. 
royal 8vo, hand.soineIy printed, cloth letteied (pub. at If. 5«.), lOa. 

— ■ the same, the parts separately, each (pub. Gd.) \t. Gd. 

THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 

the 10 parts in I thick volume, royal 8vo, iiand.sumely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at U. 3*.), 

10 *. 

— the same, the parts reparatety, each ( pub. at it. Gd, ) U. 6d, 

TUCKER S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complete In 2 vols. Svo ((jjib. at jf. lo*.). 

cloth, 15*. 1843 

“The * Light of Nature’ Is a work which, after muclPcoRsMeratloii, I think myself aulho- 
liaed to call tlie most original and profound that has ever appeardtt on moral philosophy.”— Sir 
Jatnet Mac km loth. 

TYTLER'S ELEMENTS* OF GENERAL HISTORY, New Edition, iliick l2nio (521 
closely printed pages), steel frontispiece (pub. at 5«.) clo(h, St. Gd. 1847 

WADE'S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED Comprehemitng 

a claasltied Analysis of Events and (Iccurreiiet's in Church and State, and of the C'onstiiiitinnal, 
Political, Conimerrial, InteMectual. and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from the first 
Invasion hy the Romans t4i the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very coplou* Inuex amt 
Supplement, l^cw Kaitlon. i large and reniaikably thick vol. royal 8vu (1200 pages), 

doth, lit. 1847 
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CATALOGUE OF NETT BOOKS' 


WATERSTQN’S CYCLOP/EDIA OF COMMERCE, MERCANTILE, LAW, FINANCE* 
COMMKlrciAL, geography AND NAVIGaI'jON. New Edjtton, liu^uHiiir the jfew 
Tariff (inmplete to thifnreseni time) ; the French Tariff, as (ar as it oncenis. this couKviy; 
' and a Treatise of the Principles, Practice, and lliMtnry of Commerce, by J. R. M'CotUOCic. 
1 very thick closely prlntfil vol. 8vo (iiUO pages), with 4 Maps (pub. at XL 4s.}, extra clotb, 
Ms. 6W. 1847 

** Tills capital work will he found a most valuable manual to every commercial man, and a 
Uaeful book to the general reader. 


WEBSTER’S ENLARGED DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Coiitaiiiliitf the whole of the former edttiona, and large additions, to which is preiixed an IntJV- 
ductor> I)l.s.sertatioii on the connection ofVhe languages of Western Asia amt F.u rope, edited 
by CiiaoM'Kv A. Goonnirii, in one thick elegantly printed volume, 4to., cloth, 21. ke. (The 
most complete dictionary extant). * 1841 

WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved hy Rosser, 8vo, with plates engraved on Steel (pub. at 14s.), 
cloth, 7/. 1847 


WHYTES HISTORY OF THE BRITISH TURF, FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
TO THE PRESENT DAY. 2 vols. Kvo, Plates (pub. at D. 8.».), cloth, I2s. 1840 

WILLIS'S PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. A new and beautiful Edition, with additions, 
fcan. Kvo, tine Portrait and Piates ()tub. at «>«.), extra red Turkey cloth, richly gilt back, 8t. 6(1. 

** A lively record of firat im])resaionH, conveying vividly what was seen, heard, .iiul felt, by an 
active and iiupu.sitive traveller, tiirough some of the most interesting parts of F.mope. His 
curio-^iiy and love of enterprise are unhouiiiied. The narrative is told in easy, liueiil language, 
with a poet’s power ol illustration.”— Aihn/iitriiA AVeiCfW. 

WORCESTERS NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 

THE F.XGl.LSH LA NOUAGK, to which U added Walker’s Key, and a Pronoiiiicing Veca^ 
bulary of modern Oeogrnphiral Nanie.s, thick imperial kvo (piih. at XL ■*)«.), cloth, 18r. 1847 

*«* The most extensive catalogue of words ever produced. 


WRANGELL’S EXPEDITION TO SIBERIA AND THE POLAR SEA, edited by 

Lieut. -Col. .Sabine, thick 12iiio, large map and port. (pith, at tf«. ), cloth, 44. <>d. 1844 


WRIGHT'S COURT HAND RESTORED, or the student assisted In reading old ebarters, 
deeds, &c, small 4to, 23 plates (pub. at If tie.), ctoui, i^. 1848 


t!C()toIog)i, ittotals, ffictlcsinstital f^istorg, $rt. 


BINGHAM’S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New and Improved 

Edition, carernlly revised, kith an enlarged Index. 2 vol.v. impl. Nvo, cloth, IL ID. M. ItHO 
*• Hiiigham i-t a writer who doeslt-qual honour to the KnglDh clergy and to the English 
nation, and wrliose learning is ouly to be equalled hy his moderation and imparllalily.”— 
Quartf’rtif Krotnu. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, aulte complete, with a Life and Notes, hy the Rev 
T. S< oTT Flap. l2mo, with 2.'> fine fiill-si/.ed Woodcuts liy Harvby, containing all In 
S6uthey's edition , also a flue Frontispiece ami Vignette, cloth, 3*. M. 1844 

CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG 

MEM'S, hy the late Cuaklfs Tavi.ob. 5 vols. 4fo, Illustratril hy 2i>2 C'<»pi>«<"'Plaiv En- 
gravings. Eltrhth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on fine wove paper (pub. at 
lOf. t<M. ), irilr cloth, 4/. I4«. 8'/. 1887 

“ Mr. Taylor’s ininroved edition of Comet’s Dictionary Is tndl.spensahly necessary to every 
Rihfical Student. Tlie additions made t^dcr the title of * Fragiiirni'** are exfraclea from the 
most i.irc and authentic Voyages and 'iTaicIs into Jndea ami oU'er Orieutiil coiiiitrics; and 
coiiipiehciid an a.sseiiihlage of curioii" and illustrative descriptions, explanatory of Scripture 
Incidents, cii.itoms, and manners, which cimid not possibly i>e explained »>>’ any other medium* 
The numerous engraving.* throw great light on Oriental customs.^’— //ome. 


CALMETS DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged,! large vol. Imperial 8vo, 
WoiMlciits and Maps (pnh. at U. 44.), cloth, Ut. 1847 


CARYS tIsTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF 

RIES, TO THE CONSTlTWriON AND DOCTR 


_ _ THE FIRST FOUR CENTU- 
DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, as lal fortb In the XXXIX Articles, 8vo (puh. at 12s.), cloth, 7«. (hL 

Ot fords Tatboy$s 


'* This work may he classed with those of Pearson and Bishop Bull ; and such a classlflca- 
Jon Ih no n^an honour.”— fAurcA of England Qaarterly. « 

CHARNOCK’S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES 

OF GOD. Complete (n I tl^'ck closely printed vol. Cvo, with Portrait (puh. at 14s.), 
doth, 6*. M. *> IMff 


Perspicuity and depth, metaphysical sublimity and evangelical slnipllcity. Immense lear^ 
Ing hut irrefragable reasoning, conspire to render this performance or.e of the moat intstlmabw 
productioiia tltut ever did aonour to the tanctided judgment and genius s f a musaa betag. 


PURLISIIKD OR SOLD BY H. O. BOHN, 
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CHF^TIAN EVIDENCES. Contninlna: the foUowlns eatermed Treatise*, with Prefatory 
Memoir* hy tin* Hrv. J. S. Mkvks, viz :• -Wataon’a Apoioiry for (’iiristlnnity , WatHon’S 

Aj)oI(ii!:\ for tiic Kiltie, Paley’s Kvutciioes of Chrislinulty ; Paley’s llori# Paulina*, Jeityn'a* 
Internal Kvidenee of the Chnatlan Rclluuni, Lcslle’si 'l‘riilh u(i|CMirl.>«tiHnit\ UennmKiiatetl; 
Lealie's Shnrt ami Kasy Method with the Deists, Lealio'M Short and 1- rs\ Meihoii altli the 
Jews, ('hantller's Plain Ileasona IVir heinir a t-liristian , Ljttletoii on the Conveision of St. 
I*aoi; riinipliell’.H DiHsertation on Miracles, Shctlock’a Trial of tlie Wimekaes, with Srijiiel; 
Jfe&t on the Heaurrection. In 1 vol. royal Mvo (pub. at 14«. ), cloth, lor. 184} 

CHRISTIAN TREASURY, ronsihtlnt: ot the followliijr Exposition.* amlTieailMcs, Edited by 

Mkmi's, viz.- Mairee's lliscourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural DoctMiiestd Atonement 
and SHcrlfire; Witherspoon's Priictieal Treatisdoii Keireiiertition , Hoston's (.'rook In the Lot; 
Guild's Mo.ses Unveiled, CJuild’a l{arni«Miy B all flie Propliets, I.esa'e Autlienticity, Un- 
corrupted Preservation amt Credihility of the New Testament; Stuart's Letters on the 
Divinity of Christ. In 1 vui. niyat hv«i (puli, at 12*.), clotli, tu. • 1844 

CRUOEN'S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, revited 

and comlen.setl hy G. H. Hannay, thick Ihmo, heauttfully printed (jiuh. at 6*.), cloth, .1*. fid. 

1844 

**An extremely pretty and very cheap edition. It contaiint all that is u.setul in the oriirlnal 
work, oniiltni<; only prepositions, conjnnctiona. &r. Mhich can never be made availahte (w 
purposes o| reference. Indeed it is all that the Script ire student can d'-,. ti.’*^~Guurt'mn, 

FULLERS (REV. ANDREW) COMPLETE WORKS; with a «f his Life, by hi* 

Son, 1 larire vol. im)ieri.i) 8vn, New Edition, Portrait (pub. at 1/. Ids. |, cl«itl', I/. .5*. 184$ 

GREGORYS fDR OLINTHUS) LETTERS ON THE EVIDENCES, DOCTR'NES, 

AND DUTIES OF THE CKKISTIAN REl IGION, midresaed to a Friend. KL,rlii!i Editlol^ 
with many Additions and Curreetions. Complete in 1 thick well -printed vol. leap. Kvi (pub. 
at 7s. fid. i, ototli, 5.'. 1844 . 

” e eHrm*.>f Ij recommeml this work to the attentive peru.<ial of nil cnitlvsied minds. We 
are ac(|iuiliit(>(l with no hook in the circle of Enffii'di Literature which is e<(ii.’(lly ealcolatedto 
give youiiK persons jiist views of the evidence, the nature, and the ImportHtice of revealed 
religion." - Un/.rrt ffafl, 

GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES^N THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, New Edition (pub. 

at I.D.), clotli, ‘».s. ^ 1844 

HALL’S (BISHOP) *^NTIRE WORKS, with an account of hU Life and SudVrimrs. 

Edition, with conslderahle Additions, a Translation of all the Latin i’ieces, di.d a Glossary, 
liiilkes, and Notes, hy the Rev. Ekthr 12 vols. 8vo, Portrait (pnh. at 7f. 4».). v loth, SI. 

Oijurd, 1837-34 

HALL'S (THE REV ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, with a Memoir of his Life, by 

Dr. Ofivini's Gh t OOH i , sod Obaervalions on hi.s UJptiraetor as a Pieaclier, hy Jolt s FosTKR, 
Author of K.sssys o'* tomilHr Igcofitiice, .Hr#, fi vois. svo, handituinei} pr riled, with heautlTul 
Portiait (pub. at .t/. ,0.«. ), cSr.to, contents lettered, W. 11*. fid. 

The same, (ii luted In a sm.illet sire, fi v<ds. feap. 8vo, If. 1*. cloth, lettered. 

“ Whoexer wishes to see the Rnirlish lain; mure In i‘« lyrfeetloi* must read the writings of that 
great Divine, Rotu-n Hall. He eoiuhines the heratiiB<>f JoiiNstis, AniilsuN, and Kurkb, 
without tlieir lniperlecli(iii.s."- fuo/./fd SV, ,e.,w. 

*' I eaniiot do i>etier than reler the acaileiuic reader to the Inimonnl works of IlohiMrt Hall. 
For moral irramleur, for f'hrisiian truth, and for sohllmity, we may iloutd w hetl>er they have 
their match In the sacred oraforx oI any ape or country."— .Wdr; 

“'I'lie Home of Koticrt Hall will he pinced hy po.sierity amoii'r the he.st writers ol the ape, ai 
well as the moat viiroroos delemters of religious truth, lind the lirigiitest examples of Uli^stian 
chaillv." - Arr ./. Miirkxutfixh. • 

HENRYS (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, hy iDcKKu.sTKrK. In 

6 vulh. 4fo, New Edition, printed on tine paper (pub. at Of. !t*. ), cloth, 3L liOi. M. 1844 

HILLS (REV. ROV/LAND^ MEMOIRS, by Ida Friend, the Rev. W. Jo^^^, Edited, with 
a Preface, by the Ri\. J,\\iis Siifkxi.xn (Howia4#i> Hii.l's SuccesMiraH MiuisH rof .Snrrev 
Chajieti. Second Ediliuii, carefully revised, tliiaL punt 8vo, line Steel I'uriraii (puh. at l«».> 
cloth, .")*. 1845 

HOPKINSS (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a memoir of the Author. In 1 thick vol. 
royal svo (puh. at I8.».), cloth, IJ*. The same, with a very exleiwixe general Imlox ol TexU 
and Snloects, 2 vols. royal Hxo (jmb. at If. 4.». }, cloth, J8». iH4l 

‘‘HIshop Hopkins's works form of theoiaelves a bouijcI body of divinity. He is clear, velia 
ment, and persuasive.'’— Awiersftflk. 

HOWE'S WORKS, with Life, by Calamy, 1 large vol. Imperial Svo, Portrait (pub. at 11. Ifi*.), 
Cloth, If Id*. ® ^1834 

“ f li.ive learned far HM,r« from John Howe t! -an from any othe# author I'ever resoi There 
la an astonishing niagniiicence In bl» conceptions. He was uu4ueeiiunaidy the Kre.itest of the 
puritan ilixiuca.*'- A’ofcrr/ //«/!. 

HUNTINGDON'S (COuRtESS OFl UPE AND TIMES By a Mt mi«r of the Honaea 
of Shirley ami i{a.stinps. Sixth 'J hoiisand with h co},louk Index. 2 large voli. 8vo, Poitralta 
of the Countess. WhlOetieJd, and Wealey^pub. at 11. 4*.), gloth, 14*. 1844 

HUNTINGDON’S (REV. W.) WORKS, Kdlted by his Son, 6 vol*. 8VO, Portralti and PUtea 
(pub. at 31. 18*. (kl.), cloth, 21. 5*. 

LEIGHTON'S l/TRCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to vh'.ch Is prenxed a idte of the 
Author, hy the Ke\. N. T. PfeAKSo.*. New Edition, 2 thick vol*. 8vo, Portrait (pHh. ftl 
tetra cloth, ib*. The only compete Edition. >414 
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LEIGHTON S COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life, by Pkaiuhon, complete. to I 

thick tiandsoiii-jl} priiUed vol. bvo. Portrait at 12a,), cloth, Oj. “* Mt'J 

LIVES OF THE ENGLISH SAINTS. By the lUv. J. H, Newman and others, 14 vols. 
121110 { pun. at 21. Sx. ), sened iu orniy«ented covets, U. li. 181 1-4 

M'CRIES LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with Illustiatlons of the History of the IleforniaTlon In 
Scotljiiid. New Kiliticm with nuincMuus Additions, and a Memoir, Sic. by AhJ>KKW Ckichton. 
Fcap. Kvo (pun. ut ar.), cloth, 3«. tUi. 1847 

MAGEE'S (ARCHBISHOP) WORKS, cnmprlslnp rdscourses and nisseitatlons on tlie 
Siiiptuviil nocfriiifs ol Atonenitni .uid Sat Jtue; Sermons, and Visitation Ctouircs. With a 
Memoir ot his Life, hy the Rev. A. H. Kenny, D.t). 2 vols. Kvo (pub. at U. ds. ), cloth, liU. 

1842 

Illsctiveis surli deep research, yields so much valuahtc Information, and affords so many 
bel})s to tlie rctiitation of error, an to eoiiHtltutc the must valuable treasure of biblical learning, 
of wliii h a Cbiistian scholar cuii he possessed.’'— fAnsnun Obwrver. 

MORES (HANNAH) LIFE, hy the Rev. Hevrv Thomson, post «vo, printeil uniformlr 
vrlili lier works, Poitrait, and Wood Kn^rravinfcs (pub. at 12a.), extra eloth, fir. Cailtll, lK:t8 
“Thi» maj In* enitcd tlie ifficial edition of Hannah More’s Life. It brings so much new and 
Inieresiimr matter into the field leKpeetimr her, that it will receive a hearty welcome from the 
pulilic. Amoipj tlie rest, the particulars of must ol her publlcatiuns will reward the curiosity 
of liieraiy readeis.”— i,iferMr]/ GajeUe. 

MORE S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, fcap. Svo, Portrait (pub. ai 6a.), doth, is. 

Cudelli 1813 

MORES (HANNAH) STORIES FOR THE MIDDLE RANKS OF SOCIE^X 

and Tale.s for the Common People, 2 vols. post 8vo (puh. ut 14a.), cloth, 'Ja. Coucff, 18110 

MORES (HANNAH) POETICAL WORKS, post 8vo (puh. at 8t.), cloth, fta. fxL 

CaJtll, 1829 

MORE’S (HANNAH) MORAL SKETCHES OF •PREVAILING OPINIONS AND 

MANNERS, Foreign and Domestic, with Heflectious on Piayer, post 8vo (pub. at !ta.), 
— eloth, 4i. Cailellf l83i> 

MORES (HANNAH) ESSAY ON THE CHARACTER AND PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS OF ST. PAUL, post 8vo (pub. at lOa. fxl.), cloth, 3a. Cadetl, 1837 

MORES (HANNAH) CHRISTIAN MORALS. Post 8vo (pub. at lOa. Gd.), cloth, St. 

_ CudtU, 1836 

MORES (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or, the influence of the Udlglon of the 

Heait on the Conduct of the Life, .12mo, Portrait, cloth, 2.t. fyl. 1850 

The only complete sniall edltioR It was revised just before her death, and contains much 
improve ment, w hicii is copj rifcht. 

MORE'S (HANNAH) SACRED DRAMAS, chiefly intended for Ynunjr People, to which is 
added “Sensibility," an Epistle, 32mo (pub. at 2.». 6d. ), irilt eloth, trllt edfres, 'In. 18.'i0 

'I'his is the last genuine edition, and contains some copyright editions, whicli arc not in any 
other. 

MORES (HANI^H) SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS; with Ballads, Talcs, Hymns. 

and Epitaphs, 32ino (pub. at 2a. <W.), gilt cloth, gilt edges, U. 6d. 

NEFF (FELIX) LIFE AND LETTERS OF, translated from the French of M. Host, by 
M. A WYATT, fcap. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 6a.), cloth, ;ia. 6d. 1843 

PA LEYS WORKS, In 1 vol, consisting rt> bis Natural Tlieology, Moral and Politlrnl PhiloRophy, 
Evidences of (Miristianity, Hone Pnniinf.'; Clergyman’s Coin)>;tniun in Visiting the Sk'k, 8tc. 
8vn, banilsmnely printed in double columns (pub. at Ua. 6J.), eloth, 5a. 184'J 

PALEY’S COMPLETE WORKS, with a Biograpbical Sketch of the Author, hy Rev. D. S, 

W*AY:.ANn, 5 vols. Kvo (pub. at 1/. I5a.), cloth, IKa. 1M; 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, and Adam’s Private Thoughts on Rdigioa, 
edited hy Uie Ri:v. E. BlcXEKsiFTli, fcap. Hvo (pub. at is.), cloth, 3a. GU. 1847 

PICTORIAL DICTIONARY OF* THE HOLY BIBLE, Or, a Cycloptrdia of Tlluslrarons. 

Graphil , Histirrical, atic’ Descrintlve of the Sacred Writings, bv reference to the Manners, 
Customs, Rites, Traditions, AritU|nities, and Literature of Eastern Nations, 2 vols, 4to (up- 
wards of H30 double column pages In good ty'pe), writh upwards of looo IJIiKstrativc Woodeutf 
(pub. 21. loa.), extra cloth, H. it. 1915 

SCOTT’S (R%V. THOMAS) COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Author’s 

last Corrections and Improvements, and 84 beautiful Wwodcut lllustritions and Maps. 3 vols. 
Imperial 8vo (pub. at 4L 4a.), cloib, IL 16a. ^ 1850 

SIMEON'S WORKS, including his Skeletons of Sermons and Ilorw Ilomlleticir, or Wscourses 
digested into one continued Series, and forming a Cominentarv npoti ev'rv Rook of the Old 
and New Testament, to which are annexed an improved nlitlnn of Claiide’s i:.ssnv on the 
Composition of a Sermon, and very comprehensive Indexes, edited by the Rev, TiKfrMAa 
Bart WELL Uorke, 21 vois. Svo (pub. at lu'. loa.), cloth 7L 7s. 
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i^foUawing miniaturf editions of Simeon'* popular worki are uiuformly printed in 32iiio, and 
bouH\l in cloth : 

THE CHRIKTIAN’S ARMOUR, 9d. 

THE EXCKLLENCY OF THK MTURGY, 9d. 

THE OFFIOKS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 9rf. 

HUMIMATION OF THE SON OF GOD: TWELVE SERMONS, 9d. 

APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, 9d. , 

DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, U. 6rf. 

“The works of Sinieou, coiitaiiting 2536 dlscnurses on the prinrlpal passages of the^hl and 
New Tcstniiieiit will he lound peculiarly ads^ted to assist the studies ol the yoiiUKct clerpy In 
ttieir preparation for the jiulpit; they will likewise serve as a Body of l>ivu-.it\ , and are by 
many recomoiendcd as a Bihiica! Conimeutary, well adapted to he read in families. wndet, 

SMYTHS (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION OF VARIOUS PASSAGES 5f HOLY 

SCRIPTL'KE, adapted to the Use of Families, for every Day throughout the Year, 3 voU. 8vo 
(pub. at W. lU. tid. ), cloth, 9t. 1643 

SOUTH'S (DR. ROBERT) SERMONS: to which are annexed the chief heads of the 
Sermons, a Biographical Memoir, and General Index, 3 vols. royal 8vo (pub. at U, 4«.L 
cloth, i8J. 164* 

STEBBING S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, from the Diet of AugsburK, 
1530, to tlie present Century, 3 vnla. 8«o (pub. at IL IGi.), cloth, 12i. 1639 

STURM'S MORNING COMMUNING WITH GOD, OR DEVOTIONAL 

MKDlTATUtN.'. FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR, liHiislated fiom the aermun. New 
Edition, pout 8vo, cloth, j<. 1847 

TAYLOR'S (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an Essay, Biographical and Ciltlcal, 
3 large vols. imperial 8vo, Portiait (pub. at 31. I5«.). cloth, 31. 3t. 1836 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5<. 1645 

“ It is relrtvshing to us to meet With a work bearing, as this unquestionably docs, the impress 
cf bold, powerful, and original thought. Its most strikingly origim’tl views, however, never 
fransgre.sM the hournhs of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the spirit of truth ami 
nesa : and yet it di.icusse8 t«)pics constituting the very root and basis of those furious polemfoa 
which have'shaken repe.itedly the whole intellectual and mural world.” — Athinicwn. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefully revised. Fcap. 6vo, cloth, 6.. 

1843 

“ It ia the reader’s fault if he does not rl'e from the perusal of such a volume as the present 
a wiser and a better man.” — tkieede A’met* ^ 


TAYLOR S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING. Seventh Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. s». 

✓ • 

“ 'Saturday EveNlng,’ and * Natural lliatory of F.t^iuaiasin,’ are two noble productiona.”— 
Blackwawl's Maynnue. 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Explanations, alphabeti- 
cally arramred. ol the piincipal Terms employed iu the usual Branches of intellectual Philo- 
sophy. Ninth Edition, ll'mo, cloth, 4s. 1849 

TAYLOR S (ISAAC) ANCIENT CHRISTIANITY, AND THE DOCTRINES <?P THK 
OXFORD “'I’KACTS FOR THE TIMES.” Fourth Edition, will* a Supplement and 
indexes. 2 vols. 8vo (pub. at IL 4 j.), cloth, IK«. 1644 


TAYLOR S (ISAAC) LECTURES ON SPIRITUAL CHRISTIANITY. 8vo (pub. at 

4«.6d.j, cloth, .3i. 1841 

TOMLINES (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 
Ediiion, with additional Notes and Summary^y Stkbuikg. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, lettered (pub. 
at 1/. \i.), los.bd. 

^OMLINES (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, 

OR ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THKOI.OGY\ CouLilniug Proofs of the Aulbenticity 
and Inspiration ofthc Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account ol 
the Jew i.sli .^ects, and a bi'lef Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 
New '1 estaiiifjuts. Nineteeutn Sdition, elegantly printed on tine paper. 12mo, (pub. at 5«. 6d. ), 
cloth, 3*. » 1645 

“ Well adapted as a manual for students in divinit/pand may be road with advantage by tha 
most cxjterieiu-ed dlviiie."— .V«r»A’» Arctitrr*. *; • 


WADDINGTONS (DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 

FROM THE EARUliST AGES TO THE REFORMATION. 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at 1/. lOs.), 
cloth boardH, U. U. 

WADDINGTON S •(DEAN OF DURHAM) HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, 

DURING THE REFORMATION. *3 vols. 8vo (pub.*^al IL 11*. M.), cloth boards, HU. 1841 


WILBERFORCES PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, with a comprehemlva 
Memoir of the Author, by the Ray. T. Puck, 18mo. printed in a large handsome type (pub. at 
6».‘ tl!tclutllf2a. 6u. • IM* 

WILLMOTTS (R. A.) PICTURES OF CHRISTIAN ClFE. »e*P. 

dloth. 2f. 6d. ^ Hatehard, 184* 

1 
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CATALOGUE OP KEW BOOKS 


JporEign Uanguaaes anti 'JLitnaturt; 

I 

, INCLVDIMO 

CLASSICS AND TttANSr.ATIONS, CLASSICAL CRITICISM, DICTION* 
ARIES, GRAMMARS, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL ROOKS. 


ATLASES.—WILKINSONS CLASSICAfi. AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, vHh IDst*- 

ni-nl aitd Chrixtolovii-al T.iltlaa, intpertat 4to, New uid Luproveil Edition, uiiipb, t-i>l\>ured 
at 21. 4a. i, halt ttouud morocco, U. lla. 1842 

WILKIN^*ON'$ GENERAL ATLAS. New amt Inmroved Edition, with aM the Rallroada 
iiiHviii'il, ISipiilatiioi di'vonitufr to the last Cciisuh, I'arllaiuentary Heturua, &.c. Unperlal 4to, 
4<i Maps. ('ol<iured (puh. at I/. Kia.i, half liouiul morocco. If. Sa. 184S 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, hy Dr. Jam ikso a, an enlarged Edition, contain- 
iiii; all the worda of the Uuarto Dictionary. Thick 8vo, neatly bound (puh. at t4«.), Hi, 1847 

BENTLEY'S vRICHARD' WORKS. Containing DlRiertHtloni upon the Epiatlea of Pbalarie, 
'J'luMniNiciflea. S.icnifes, Eiiripides, and the Fahiea of .I', sop, KpiHtola ad J n iVIilliom; Ser- 
mon'., |{i>\lc l.i'ctuie, Ueiiiarks on Kree-thinking; Critiral Worka, .Vc. Edited, a ith copioue 
liidu-en and Notes, hy the Kev. AhEXAMiiKK Dtes. 3 vole. 8vo; a beautifully printed Eaition 
(ptili. at I/. iM/i. ), rlutii. If. K. 183(1-31 

BIBLIA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONS VANDER HOOGHT. Recognovit J. D. Ailk- 

M AM) v'er} thick Kvo, liiiiidsotnely printed (pub. at I/. 5«. ), cloth, 10«. 6d. LmiiL Duncan, 1834 

BIOGRAPHiE UNIVERSELLE, Anclenne et Moderne. Nauvelle Edition, revive, corrig6e et 
auiriiienti'-c par niie Sot icte de Gena de l.ettres et de Savanta, 3) vots. imperial Hvo ( printed in 
a couipiessed niaiiiier in double coiunina, but very clear type), aewed (pub. at lof, bl, si. 

HntJtcUet, 1843-47 

BOURNE S (VINCENT> POETICAL WORKS, Latin and EniclUh, ismo (pub. at 3*. W.). 
Clotli, ‘i» 6d. 1838 

.. - the aauve, large paper, an elegant volume, 13mo (puh. at Sa.), cloth, 3*. dd. 1838 

CICEROS LIFE, FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICUS, 

by M I iM'i.hitiN, Mki vttiTH, and Rubkhi^xn, complete in one thick vol. royal 8vu, portrait, 
(poll, at If. 4t.), cloth, 134. 1848 

CORPUS POETARUM LATINOR JM. Fdidlt O. S. Walkm. Complete in l very thick 

vol. io>dl Nvti (Iiuh at 21. 34.), cloth, 18*. 

'I'his loiiiprelienaixe volume contaiiie a library of the poetical Latin clastdee, correctly 
priiitfil fiom the heat texta, vU: — 

CariilluH, Virgil,^ .Lucan, Sulplcia, Calpurnlui Slculae, 

Tihiilliis, Ovid, 'i^eraius, Stathia, Ausoitius, 

Properfliia, Horace, Juvenal Sllius Italicus, Claudlan. 

Lucretiua, Phiedrue, Martial, Valerius Flaccua, 

OAMMII LEXICON GR/ECUM, HOMERICUM ET PINDARICUM. CuraDwrcAW, 

ro}<'ij tt«i, Ne« Kditioii, printed on fine paper (pub. at il. Sf. ), cloth, If. It. 1843 

^ \ii excellei.t 'vork , the nierita of which have been uoiversaily acknowledged by literary 

charnctera."— /Jir- DtinUn. 


DEMOSTHENES, translated hy LaxAim, the two vols. 8vo. complete in I vol. 12rao, hand- 
•oiiiely printed in double columns, in pearl type, portrait (pun. at &«.), cloth, 8«. 

DONNF.GAN S GREEK AND ENGL^H LE)(ICON, enlarged; with examples, Uterally 
traii-slHti'd, lielvcted Iron) the classical llithors. Fourth edition, considerably eidar^d, care- 
full} ri'viaed, and materially Improved tbKiughout; thick 8vo { 17!>2 pages) (pub. at 2L it.), 
cloth. If. U. 1848 


BAELIC ENGLISH AND ENQLlSiH'GAELIC DICTIONARY, with Examples, Phrases, 

and Etymological Remarks, bv two Monilrers of the Highland Society. Complete In 1 thick 
vol. 8vo New Editioo, containing many more words than the 4to Edition (pub. at If. is.), 
cloth, 10 *. 8(4. 1848 


QRAGLIA S x'TALIAN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-ITALIAN DICTIONARY, with a 

ctiiitpeiidious Italian Qramuiar andr^upplementary Dictionary of Naval Terms, IKino, roan 
(puh. at Ks.), it. 8(f. ^ 1848 


HE;RMANNS MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE* 

Historically considered, translated frem the German, 8vo (pub. at 13 «. ), cloth, io«. (kf. 

Ojt/ord, Talboyt^ 1838 

*' HermannV Manual of Greek. Antiquities Is moat Important.** — ThirlwuU’t Hut, c^f Crsece* 


HERODOTUS, CARY'S (REV. H.) GREEK' AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO 

H KRGDD'I'US, adapted to the Text of Galsford and Baebr, and all other Editions, 8vo* cl«lk 
(pub. at Bi. 


LEMPRIERES CLASSICAL DICTIOrdARY. Miniature Edition, containing a full Aeesnal 
of all the Proper Names mentloneii In Ancient Authors, and much useful information re4>>itl8* 
the uses and habite of the Greeks and Romans. Ne 7 snd cemplete Edition, elegantly 

... J , ..y J ^ 
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LE^S HEBREW GRAMMAR, complIeJ from the beat Auttioritiea, and principally Arom 
Oriental Sources, deslRned for the use oi stiuiciits in the Universities. Kiiition, enrlcbdd 

with iiiiich nriKinal matter. Sixth Thonsand. ftvo (pub. at Ti*. | cloth, 8s. Land. Duncan, 1840 

LEE’S HEBREW, CHALDEE, AND ENGLISH’ LEXICON Complied from the beet 
Authorities. Oriental and European, Jeviisli and Christiau, Itu-ludiiiK IIux'iokk, TAvnoa, 
Parkhkr.st, and Gxhkmus; rontiilniii}; all the Words, with their Inrtectioii;., Idlomat'.C 
Usaaes, Itc. found in the Hebrew and Chaldee Text of the Old Testani^t , with immeroua 
correeiions of former LexIcofTrapluMS and Commentators, followed by an KiiKli.'^h Index, In 1 
thick vol. Hvo. Third Thousand (pub. at I/. ), cloth, laa. LtMilon, 1844 

iLEVERETTS LATIN-ENGLISH AND InGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, compiled froii 
FACCioLAn and Schki.lbii. Thick royal 8vo (pub. at If. Ila. M.), cloth. 1/. 3s. 1847 

LIVII HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DRAKENBORCHIf ET KREYSSIG; 

£t Annntationcs Ckkvierii, m-kotihi, Iti'iM-.RU, clallorum; Anirnadveieiones N iKubHRil, 
'WACH^.V OTIMI, et snas addidit Travkiis Tn las, J. C. IJ. Coll. Uulv. Oxou, Sociua et Tutor. 
Cum Iiidi,;e Hni]ilisKimo, 4 vola. 8vo (pub. at l/. 18*.), cloth, U. 8s. Oxford, >841 

This is the best and most useful edition of Livy ever published in octavo, and It is preferred 
In all our universities and classical schools. 

LIVY. Edited hy PRENnaviM.E. I.tvil llistorlie libri qulnqne prlores, with English Notes,' 
by PiiEMiRviLLR. New Edition, t2mo, neatly hound in roan, 5a, 1845 

■ — -i » ■ the same, Books I to 111, separately, cloth, 3s. 6ii. 

■■■ " ■ the same, Books IV and V, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Principles and Rules of 
Style, with Examples. Sixth Edition, I2tiio (pub. at 5s. (>d.), cloth, 4a. 1848 

NIEBUHR'S HISTORY OF ROME, epitomized (for the uae of colleaes snd schools), with 
Chroiiolofriral Tables and Appemlix, by ‘Thavrus Twihs, B.C.D. complete in 2 voir, bound in 

I, 8vo (piib. at W. la.), cloth, 10s. Oijhrd, Tutboy*, 1837 

"This edition hy Mr. Twiss is a very valuable addition to clas.sical learniiift, clearly and ably 

amhodyintt all the latest etfurts o.Ahe iaboilous Niebuhr."— iiterory Gazette. 

OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, frr ; • 

carlie.st Period to the present lime; In whlcli all the (treat Events, Civil, Relittiona, Scientifle, 
and Literary, of the vnrion.s Natioeo of the vvorld are placed, at one view, umler ilie e,ve of the 
Render in a Serle.s of parallel eotumns, so as to exhibit the sutc of the whole (Mvlll/ed World 
at any e (IOC h, and at tlie same lime foim a continuous chain of History, with OeHealogicai 
Tables of all the principal Ih iiasti«‘.s, Lumpletc in 3 Section.^; viz: — 1. Ancient History. 

II. Middle Ages. HI. Modern History. W'lth a must complete Index to the entire work, 

folio (pub. at If. Id.), half bound dioroccolMf. U. ' . 

The above la also sold separatey^ as follows 

THP. MIDDLE AOE.S AND MODERN HLSTOI^, 2 parts in 1, folio (pub. at ll. 2s. 6d.)i 
sewed, i;>s. 

MODERN HISTORY, folio (pub. at 12s.), sewed, 8s. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES, by the LANaiiuhNEs. Complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo (pub. at 18s.), 
cloth, 7s. <W. 

RAMSHORN'S DICTIONARY OF LATIN SYNONYMES, for the, Use of Schools and 
Private .Students. Trausluted and Edited by Dr. Likbkii. Post 8vo (pub. at 7s.), cloth, 4i. M. 

1841 

RITTER’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY, translated from the German, by 

A, .1. W. Mokkisok, Il.A. Trinitj CoMejci*, Cambridge. 4 vols. 8vo, now complett'<U with a 
General Index, cloth, lettered (p<Ab. at V. 4s,), 2. •’fs. O fjord, 1848 

The l^nrtli Volume may be had sep.'iratcly. Aploth, l(3s 
An imiiortaiU work : it ma> lie 3.a)il to have supeisrdiMl all the ])revions blt»urK“s of philo- 
sophy, ami to have become the standard uork on Uio subject. Mr. Jolm.son is also exempt 
froni'the usual Caults of trauslalorb.”- Uu-urieriy Ueviru}. 

SCHOMANN’S HISTORY OF THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE ATHENIANS, 

translated Iroin the Latin, with a conqib-te Index, 8vo (put*, at in.,. In/.), rlutb, Cnnib. 1838 

A l)ook of the same school and chardeier as the works of Hkkhkn, Ror i hk aSciii.KOhi:., Slc, 
ELLENDTS GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICdl'i TO SOPHOCLES. translated by 

CaKV. 8vo (pub. at i2s.), cloth, (Is. I>f/. * \jijord, I'vihoys, lH\l 

STUARTS HEBREW CHRESTOMATHY, deslened a» an Introduction to a Course of 
ilehrew .Study. Third ruMtioti, Kvo (pub .it I is.), cloth, Pf. Ot/or.l, I'uihoyn, 18.34 

Thbs work, which was desixneii by its le.irnetl author to facilitate tl.e stir^\ of Hebrew, has 
had a v«*ry exteiisivj^sale in Ainerh'a. it (i.inis a dchirable ndjiiiu-t to all Hebrew Grammars, 
and is 

TACITUS, CUM NOTIS BROTIERI, CUR ANTE A. J. VALPY. EdiOo nova, ctm 

Appendice. 4 vols. 8vo (pub. at 2/. Km. ), noth, K .1*. 

•8 The most comp! ;to Edition. 

TACITUS, A NEW AND LI.IERAL TRANSI AT(ON. ivo (pub. at ifis.), doth, lOs.M. 

> Tafbopi, 1839. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS 


TENNEMANN’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 

» the Gorinaii, hv ihi^Rcv. Arthur Johnbov, M A. P-‘»iessor of An>rl')-SRRon in the Univenltjr 
OfX)xfonl. In 1 thick cIose]|^* printed vol. hvn (puh. at hoards, 9*. t*rlnrd, I'nlhoy^, 1832 
*‘A work whicli marks out all the ^adiiiK p)kicIim in philosoplir, and iriveK n.lnute chrimolo* 
grlcal liifonnatiiin concernlnn them, with hinirrapidcal notices of the founders and followers of 
the iiriiici])iil schools, ample texts of their workM, ami a.i account of the prjdicipal editions. In 
a word, to the student of philosophy, I know of no work in English likely to prove half so ute<' 
t\ll.”—HiiHWurUf (H hia Tramlatiun uj Gurlhe't Fnnul. 

TERENT1US, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, cura Giuks; acced. Index 

copiosissiinus. Complete in 1 thick vol. Kvo (|ph. at IGi.), cloth, 8i. 1837 

TURNER’S (DAWSON W.) NOTES TO HERODOTUS, for the Use of College 

Students. 8vo, cintik 12*. 1847 

VALPY’S GREEK TESTAMENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, r«-.onipanled hy parallel 
passages from the Classics. Fifth Edition, 3 vuls. svu, with 2 maps (puh. at ‘Zl.), cloth, W. 5*. 

‘ 1847 


VIRGIL. EDWARDSS SCHOOL EDITION. Virg'.lii .^neis, rura EnwAuns, et Questl> 
ones VlrKiliam-e, '»r Notes and Questions, adapted to the middle forms in Schools, 2 vols. in 1» 
12mn, hoimd in (..oth (piih. at (5s. (id.), .T«. 

*t* I'lltht^r the I'ext or Guestiuns may he had separately (pub. at 3«. ftd. ), 2«. 6d. 

WILSONS (JAMES, PROFESSOR OF ERENCH IN ST GREGORYS COLLEGE) 

FIir.NCM-ENOI.ISH AND ENGI.ISH-FUICNCH DICIIONAHY, coiit.ihiiiig toll Expla- 
nationii, Dennitions, S\nouyms, Idioms, >*roverhs, Terms of Art and Science, ami of 

Froiuineiatioii in each Language. Cor pile»l from the Dictionaries of the Acaileiiit , Ht»w^ r, 
Cham HA VMS O AKN UR, I.aveaux, Dks CAnuiKKUH aim I^aEN Johnson and Walkkh. 1 
large closely printed vol. imperial 8vo (poo. at 21. 2.«.), cloth, 1/. 1841 


XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR ET LAT. SCHNEIDERI ET ZEUNII, Accedlt Index 
(roKsoN and KuviM,i,v‘h Edition), lu vols. 12ino, handsomely printed in a large t}pe, done up 
in 5 vols. (puh. at it. lo«.), cloth, ISs. 1841 

• ' The same, large paper, 10 vols. cr>own 8vo, done up ill 5 vols. cloth, K. 5i. 

.XENOPHON’S WHOLE WORKS, translated by Spbi.mak and others. The only eomplet* 
-^'vxruiou, 1 thick vol. 8vu, portrait (pub. at i»i.), doth, lut. 


iSobtls, ®iotfes of' jFtitton,'- Higfit Mealttng. 


AINSWORTHS WINDSOR CASTLE. An Historical Romance, Illustrated by Gfokgb 
Chuikshank and Tony Juxannox. Medium Kvo, fine Portrait, and 195 Steel and Wood 
Engravings, gilt, cloth, 5«. 1843 

BREMER’S (MISS) HOME: OR, FAMILY CARKS AND FAMILY JOYS, translated by 
Mae^t^ How i i r. Second Edition, revised, 7 vols. pu.st 8vo (pub, at U. 1«. ), cloth, 7«. 6U. 1843 

THE NEIGHBOURS, A STORY OF EVERY DAY LIFE. Translated by Mart 
}I«) vvi IT. '1 bird Edition, revised. 2 vols. post 8>o (puh. at IKs.), cloth. 7a. 6d. 1843 

TiRUIKSHANK “AT HOME;” a New Family Album of Endle.s8 Kntcrtnininent, consisting 
of a .Serie.i of 'I'ales and .Sketches In the most pupiitar AutlM>rs, with iiiiiiieroiis clever and 
humoroiuT Illustrations on Wood, bv 'CRIU.T^UA^K and SuwoiiR. Also, C UL' I KSllA N K.'8 
ODD VOLUME, OR HOOK OF VaUIET^'. illustrated by Two Odd Fellows^. S«ii Mown 
and Chuixshank. Together 4 vols. bound In 2, fcap. 8vo (pub. at 2t, iHs,), cloili,'gilt, 10«. 6d. 

1846 

HOWITT’S (WILLIAM) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JACK OF THE MILL 

A FiicsUie Storv. Hy William Howitt. Second Eduiun. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, with 48 Ulus' 
trations on Wood (pub. at 15r.), cloth, 7 a. 6d. IH45 


HOWITTS (WILLIAM) WANDERINGS OF A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, 

THROUGH EUROPE AND THi^EAST, DURING THE YEARS l«24 to 1840. Trans- 
lated hy WiLLiA^ Ho WITT, Fcap. 8vo, with Portrait ( puh. at (ii.l, cloth, 3<. (id. 1844 


riOWITT’S (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, both 
Goers abroa'd and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. fcap. Kvo (pub. ai 6t.), |;lutti, 3«. Gd. 1844 

JANE’S (EMMA) ALICE CUNNINGHAME, or, the Christian at Daughter, Sister, Friend, 
and wife. Post 8vo (pub. at 5«.), ftoth, 2s. 6d. ^ ^ • 1844 


JOE MILLER S JEST-BOOK; being a Collection of the most excellent Bon Mots, Brilliant 
Jests, and Striking Anecdotes in the EngH-h Langunire. Complete in 1 thick and closely hut 
elcgaitily printed vol. fcap. 13nio, Frontispiece (pub. at 4s.), cloth, 2s. i 1848 


JERROLDS (DOUGLAS)* CAKES AND ALE, A Collection of humorous Tales aad 
Sketches. 2 vole. po;t 8vo with PlaUs, he Oxonon Cf uikhuamk (pub. at 16s.), eloM 
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LAST THE PLANTAGENETS, an Historical Narrattve, lUurtr*t!n» the Public 

and I)onu'sttc hihI KccirsioMtical M-inners of ttie 15tb and lOth Centurlea. F'^-Ap. Sto, Third 
Edition at l», <ii#. ), cloth, «W. 

LEVERS ARTHUR OLEARY; HIS WANDERINCr. AND PONDER INGS IN 
MANY LANDS. Kditcd li\ H>hrv LdKRKtiuKii. Cruikshavk’s New llluatrata A Edition. 
CoRuileti' in 1 vol. 8vu at 12«.), cloth, m. lS4f 

LOVER S LEGENDS AND STORIES OF IRELAND. Both Series. 2 to!*, fcap. Ito, 

Fourth Kditioo, emiielltalu'd with Wooden's, by Hakvkv (pith, at cloth, 6«. 6d. 

LOVER'S HANDY ANDY. A Ta»e of Irish Life. Medium 8to. Third Edition, with 24 
charactrriMtir IlluHtrations on Steel (pub. at 13.«.), clXh. 7f. &d. 184P 

LOVERS TREASURE TROVE; OR L. S. D. A nomentlc Irish Tale of the last Cen- 
tury. Mediuiu 8VO. Second Kdltiuu, with 26 characteristic lllastratione on Steel (pub. at,i4<.)» 
clotli, <JA. 1844 

MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK, niustrated by 46 larice and exmilsltely heautiftil 
En^rravinira on Wood, af'er the masterly designs of Clarkson Stamfibld, U.A. 1 handsome 
vol. ro\al (poh. at 14«.), (tilt cloth, br. 1854 

MARRYATS PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS, svo, with 20 most splendid line 
Engravings, after StasfikH), Engraved on Steel by Charles Hi.atii (oiiglnally pub, at 
IL 4'. ), gilt c iotli, I0«. fid. 1844 

MILLER S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. By the 

Author of ‘•tildcon (rile.s." “Iloj.ston Gower," " D.iy in the Woods,” Ac. &c. 3 vola In 1, 
,8vo, with ;!l cleM'r Iliuslriiiions by I*tii'/. (pub. at cloth, (id. -843 

‘‘This woik has a tone and an iruHvIdtiallty which distinguish it from all others, and cannot 
be read witbont plc.'isiue. Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustic life more completely 
under his control than any of his predecessors." — A/henf^mn. 

MITFORDS (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; complete In 2 vols. post Svo, a Series of Rural Tale* 
and Sketches New Edition, beautiful Woodcuts, gilt cloth, in*. 

PHANTASMAGORIA OF FUN. Edited and Illustrated hjr Ar.PRRn CROWqiriLX.. 2 vole, 
post tivo, illustrations by Li.r.cii, Cruik^uaNK, Ac. (pub. at 18*.), cloth, 7<. Gd. 1844 

PICTURES OF THE FRENCH. A Series ol Literary and Graphic Dellncatlont of Prenek 
Characici. llv Jriiis Jamn, Balzac, Cormkxix, an.i other celebrated French Authori. 
1 large vol. roval svo, Illustrated by upwards of 230 humorous and extremely clever Wood 
' ^ Engl iH lugs lo i|r lingnislicd Artists (piil>. at 1/. 5*.l. cloth gilt, to#. 1840 

1li|« M t siM-iiii-i\ i lever, both In 'he letter-press and plates, and haa had an ImmeoM 
run in Fian- p. gi cuicr even than the Pickwick Papers in this country. 


POOLE'S COMIC SKETCH BOOK; OR. SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS 
V*> Seron'> EdItitW, 2 ; volt., post 8vo., fine portrait, 


1844 

Square 12mo, 230 Wood 


BY THE AUTHOIl OF PAUL PH 
cloth gilt, with new comic ornaments (pub. at 18<.), 7«. Gd. 

SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE. By Henhrik Con jiencv, 

fingiiiMiigs (poll, at cloth, 4t. t>d. Y 

TROLLOPES (MRS.) LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MICHAEL ARMSTRONG, 

THE FAC roUY HOY, medium Svo, with 24 Steel Philes (pub. at l2i.),glU cloth, G». Gd. 1849 

TROLLOPES (MRS) JESSIE PHIULIPS. A Tale of the Present Day, medium Svo, port, 
and 12 Steel Plates (pub. at 12 .l), cloth gilt, 6.v, 6«L IRA^ 


UNIVERSAL SONGSTER, Illustrated by Gruikshaxk, being the largest cfllectlon of the 
be.st Soii.^-, ill llie Eiiglldi l.'inguage (upwards of ',,(>()»), 3 vots. Svo, with 87 biTuioroiis En- 
gravings on Steel ami W'ood, by Gkokui!. Crvik.siiXsk, aud 8 niedaliion Portraits (pub. at 
1/. IG#.), ciuth, 13#. 6d. 


gjubcntlr' anh 15Icintntnr|} 23 oMjs, CHjimnasttcs, 8rc. 


ALPHABET OF QUADRUPEDS, llluFtrated by Figures selected from the works of tlM 
Old .Masters, s(|«i.ire rimo. With 24 spirited F.iivravings alter Uf.ui, mfm, 1) lmiiranot, Cuw, 
pAi'i. Pt'i i lk, &c. and with initial letters by Mr. bii a w, i loth, gilt edges (pub. at 4«. CA,), 3a, 

‘ 1854 

.. - the same, tlie plates colouM-'d, gilt cloth, gilt ed' es (pub. at 7 $. Gd.) 5«. 

CRABB’S I REV. G.) NEW PANTHEON, or Mytlink>gy of all Niillons; especially for th« 
Use of Schools and Young Persons ; with Questions for ExainlnatlOB on the PlM of PlNNOCK. 
l8mo. with .{II pleasing lithogia^hs (pub. at ;{#.), cloth. 2*. 1847 

CROWQU ILL'S PICTORIAL GRAMMAR. ICma, with 120 bumoreua llluatrsdons (pub. 

at j#.), cloth, gill edges, 24., bri. 1844 

DRAPER'S JUVENILE NAT’URALIST, olf Country Walks In Spring, Summer, Autumn,, 
ang Winter. si(uare i^mo, with 8U beautifully executed Woodcuts (pub. at 7s. Gd.), cloth, gtllf' 
edges, 4#. lid. • 1844 

ENCYCLOP/EDiA OK MANNERS AND ETIQUE’rTE. comprising an Improved edition 

of ChpsterCcld's Advfce to his Son on Men and Manners; and the xoung Man’s own Book; a 
Mandal of Polit<*ness, latellectual l.^provemest, md Moral Beportmeat, Frontiapleee, 

cloth, gilt edges, 2«. F 1444' 
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CATALOGUE OF KE9F BOOKS 


EQUESTRIAN MANUAL FOR LADIES, hy Fujiite ^owam>. Few. Sto, upwanli of m 

neitutiful ^^MNlcuu (puh. at in. ailt cloth. Kilt eilfrcM, 2». bu. If44 

GAMMER GRETHELS FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES. tran«lated from 

the Garmaii of Okimm (coiitafninv 42 Fairj Tales), post Svo, numerous Woodcuts by Oborok 
Cruikhhanr (puh. at 7«. Hfi. ), cloth kIK lg44 

.GOOD-NATURED BEAR, a story for Clnii.ren of al! Aires, bjr I^II. IIoamb. Square Sto. 
plates ( |Sih. at S«. )' cloth, ll«., or with the p.stes coloured, 4i. 

GRIMM'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Square 12mo, plates (pub. at S«.), cloth. 

3«. (id., or plates coloured, 4«. M. jg^j 

.HALLS iCAPTAIN BASIL! PATCnWORK, a New Series of FraKTueiit.s of Vnraces and 
Travels, Second Edition, l2mo, cloth, uitb the back very richly and appropriately gilt with 
patchwork de* ires ( puh. at l,i«. ), 7m. M. Ig41 

HOLIDAY LIBRARY, Edited by Wiu.mm IIazmtt. Uniformlv nrinted in 3 vols. plates 

Waterloo, 3t. 6d. Holly 


If; 


mb. at 10*. Cd.), cloth, 10*. «</., or seiuir.ttely, via:— Orphan i 
range, .1*. 6d. Legeinis of Uuhezahl, and Fairy Tales, 3*. 6d. 


Rllt, 

1844 


HOWITT'S (WILLIAM) JACK OF THE MILL. 3to1s. i2mo (pub. at 1.5*.), doth 
7m. M. 

HOWITT'S (MARY) CHILDS PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, commonly called 

“Otto Speckier’8 Kalile Hook-" translated Into KinriUh Verse, uitli Freud and Oermaa 
Verses opposite, forming a. Tilgloit, square 12ino, with loo large Wood F.iiKravings (pub. at 
1C*. M.}, extra Tnrke\ cloth, gilt edges, .5*. Ig45 

This Is one of the most elegant juvenile books ever produced, and has the novelty of being in 
three languages. 

LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE, designe.l prlncipallv for the use of Young Persons 
(written h^ .Vli.s.s and (!iiahi i-s LAMU),.siNth Edition, einlidlislini with 2i> hiiffc ainl heautiful 
Woodcut Eiprraviiigs, from ilcsltrns l»\ IIarvk^, fenp. Hvo (p-ih. at 7«. iw/.), cloth gilt, :>*. 1843 

“One of the most iisetnl and agicealde companions to the understanding of Shskspeare which 
have been produced. The ,toutlifui rea.ler who Is almni to taste the churniR of our great Bard, 
la at rongly recoinineiided to prepare himself by first reading these elegant tales.’*— 

Review. * ' 

E L TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. A Scries of Tales .addressed to 
■young People. By L. E. I.. (Mi.ss I.anhon). Fourth Edition, fcap. Svo, with a beautiful 
Portrait Etigruved on Steel (pub. at 5*.), gilt cloth, 3*. 184$ 

LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, being popular nescriptlona, 

Tales and Anecdotes of more than Animals, conipreheiidlng all the (Inadri.peds, Birds, 
Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, A’c. of which a t:ii«)vvledge is indiKpensabie in Polite Education: 
Illustrated h\ upwanls of .vni || 'a'.* tiful Woodcuts, by BawicK, UAUvay, Wi{i.Mi>£K, and 
otlrcrs, post 8vo, gill cloth, 7.b M . '' 1829 

MARTIN AND WESTAlLF PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, iheletter- 

1 tress b> the Rev. Hrf.iAtn IjttN ri- u, Kvo, lU extremely beautiful Wood Engrav ings by the 
irst Artists (including red ncedumpie.s of MAiniv’.s celebrated Pictures, Belslia/.yar’8 Feast, 
The Deluge, Fall ofNMneveh, Ike.;, ch,th gill, gilt edges, reduced to 12*. Whole buuud inor. 
richl> gill, gilt edges, 18*. 1846 

A most cletriint present to young people. 

PARLEY'S (PETER; WONDERS OF HISTORY. Square 16mo, numerous Woodcuts 
w'v (poll, at r>. .), cloth, gilt edges, •<«. tW. 1846 

PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND; Stories of Camps and Battle-Fields, 
W'ars, and Victo.-ies ( inodornl/.ed tiom Hoi.i nsii kd, Fhoissart, ainl the other t'lironiclers), 
2 vols. in 1. square l.'ino. ( I’arlev size. ) Fourth Edition, considci a>>lv Imiirov ed, coiniileleii 
to the ])reven: tinip. enibellishcd with lb exceeding!) beautiful Wood Lvngravings (pub. at 0*.), 
cloth i.il', 'J • eaces. 1850 

'ihis beantifui volume has en.ioyK ^large share of success, ami deservedl}^. ^ 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By stkp.ik.v Pum v. Square 12ino, 

8 niu>-lrations b> Ciii UKur ( pub. at 5*. ), cloth, 3*. Od., or with coloured I’l.ites, 5*. 1850 

STRICKLAND'S (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN, a Tale of the Rehoiiio.i of 174S; to 
which 14 added “ The Peasant’s Tale,’’ by Juffcuys Tayloh, fcap. 8vo, 2 due Plates (pub. at 
be.) Cloth gilt, 2m. tiiJ. 1849 

TOMKifl'S BEAUTIES OF ^GLISH POETRY, selected for the Use of Youth, and 
d-siai\cd to lucnlcatf the prai"ce of Virtue. Twintjeth Kd.tiuii, with consider, ;h!t .uidilions, 
itii a beaiitiful FroutL.piece after liAKVkv, elegauti^lt 

1847 


royal bsm*, very cleitaiitly printed, 
eiiges, ;u. (id. 


WOOD-NOTES FOR ALL SEASONS <OR THE POETRY OF BIRDS), a Series of 

.S.iiigs anti Poems lor V .uinr P.MipU-, cotilributi-,1 bv B.vViiv C'lUt.NWAii, U okiiswijrth,- 
MoohkV ('oi kiiiix.h, C „ v« ei'i I I . Ji»A\ N A Bmiiik, F.ii/.v Cook, M a a v flow nr, Mrs. 
Bkmass, Hot.t., CiiAHi.onr .Sviiiii, \c. leap. Nvn, very prg’tily printed, with 1.5 beautiful 
Wood Engravings (puh. at ;n'. (»/. I, cloth, gilA'ilges, 2*. 9 184i 

.YOUTH'S (THE) HANDBOOK OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, in a Series of 

Familiar ('iniv ersaiii>i;> i>n the Miost ltll|•l(•^tIn•.' pr>Hliici ions of Natnrr aiiA Art, aial on other 
Instructive Titpii-H ol Pniin* Kilityrtiiuii Bv a l.atlv (Mas. Pai i isi(,.t, the Shsicr of Cavtaiis 
Maiihv vrl, 2 vt.ls. I'.in. Kvo. Wootlcnts l|iuli .at I cloth gilt, (i*. 1844 

'Phis is a verv j-lever a. id instructive book, adapted capacities Of ypuig peopMi, OBtbt 

flau of Uie Cu^/ersalious on Chemistrv, Mlueralugy,£ 40 tai.y, Xr, 
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Jttusfc anU ittiisical SEBorfcs. , 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A selection of th« hMit Vocal and Inatnimental Music, liotli* 
Eniflis:i %nii FurfifrB Kditod hy W. Ayrhin, Rsfj. of the Opera House H vols. folio, com- 
proticnttlnx m re tlian 400 pieces of Music, heaiiiifully printed with nietalllc^tyuss (pub. at 
U. 4fi », sf«ed, W. l).<. (»t. * 

The voral and Instrunienta) may ha had ae|Mrately. each In 4 vols. 16*. • 

IKlUStCAL CABINET AND HARMONIST §A f'ollertion of Classical and Popular Vocal 

ami Iristr'iiiieiital M isir. cuniprisiii)< Seleeiluna from Hie tiest productions of all the Great 
Masters, Kiurltsh, Sr otch, and Irish Melihiies, eitli iiianx of tlir Nathiiial Airs of other 
Couiii rtes. I'lntirHcliiK 'Ivertures, Mart-lies, R4iii4ioK, U.tiM<lrilles, Waltaes, and Oallopadesj ^Iso 
MaditKK's, Duels, and Glees; the uliole adapted either lor the Voice, the Piano-forte, the 
Harp or tlie Orirah , m IHi Pieces occasioiiMlIt (or thf Flute and Guitar, under the siiperin- 
tendeiice (it .III r-inineiit Professor. 4 xoU Miialt lolio, coniprnliendinK more ilian SOO piecea olhsm 
MiusIl. heaiilltullx printed with metallic t> pes ipnh at rr. ‘Jjt.), semeri, ilia. 

The irreat sale of tlie Musical Idhrnr.x, li: coiiMe«|iieiife of Hr extremely low price, has induced 
the Ailx 1*1 User to adopt the same plan of selltmr the present capital selection. As the conteatl 
ate ipiiie dillerent trom the Musical Mhrarx, and the iiittinslc merit of the seiecliun is e%USl, 
the wink will no douht meet with aiinllar siirress 

musical gem ; a Collection of son MiMlern Sruura, Duets, Glees, Jte. hy the most celebrated 
Coiupo'o'rs (It ttie present day, adapted lor tiie Voice, Flute, or Violin (edited hj John Pakry), 

3 vols III 1, svo, with a lieAiitifully engraved Title, and a ver> richly llluinlnated Frontispiece 
(poll at If. l«.), cloth irilt, ton. 6fJ 1841 

Tlirt anove capital collection contains a great nuniher of the heat copyright |>tecea, lncluC'.ng 
some c' the most popular aongs of llrahain, Btshup, Hic. It forms a most attractive volume. 


iBrtitfne, glnntom)], ®()cmistrB, 

33j)L’SioIogij, See. 


BARTON AND CASTLE'S BRITISH FLORA MEDICA; Or, History of the Medlofatal 

Plants of (Treat Britain, 3 vols. 8vu, upwards of 2no hticiv coloured figures of Plante (puh. ak 
cloth, 1/. Ida. • a f IBa 

An exceedingly cheap, elegant, and valuahle work. necesAiry to every medical practitioner. 

BATEMAN AND WILLANS DELINEATIONS Cf CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 

4to, con*aliilnu 73 Plates, heautiftiHx and ver» aeeuratel ^cohiurtm iiiider the Hutierintendenco 
of an eniiiient ProfeNsional Gentleman (Dr. Caksw-ki.t). (puh. at 127. I2a.|, hair hound mor. 
U. Sk 1848 

“ Dr. Hnteinsii’a valuahle work has done more to extend the knowledge ofeutaneoits diseaMi 
than Hitx oiliei that has ever appeared.’*— /»r. .f. T. '/VinMipaow. 


BEHR'S HANDBOOK OF ANATOMY, hy III a a ktt (Demonstrator at Guy’s Hospital), 
thick l'.’mo. cloKcl) printed, cloth letteied (puh. at lo«. (W.), .la. Cd. 

BOSTOCKS (DR) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, comprising a Complete View of the 
present .state of the Science. 4tli Kditioii, revised mul corrected throughout, 8vo (kOO pages), 
tpuh at I/.), cloth, 8j. 1834 


BURNS’S PRINCIPLES OF MIDWIFERY, tenth and best edition, thick 8vo, cloth lettered, 

(puh. St .i«. ^ • 

CELSUS DE MEOICINA. F.dited hv E. Millioan, M.D. cum Indice cuplostssimo ex edit. 
Targa; I'hiek svo, FrontlRiiitfce (jtub. at His. 1, cloth, its. 1831 

This Is the verx best edition of OIsus It ctntalns erittcal and medical notes, applicable t« 
the praetirr of this country, a parallel Table of ancient and moderit Medical terms, ■.xnonymes, 
weights, measures, &c. and, in(le«<l, everything which can he useful to the Medical Student; 
together with a singularly extensive Index. 


D ANATOMY, royal 8vo, with 48 highly finl.vhed coloured Plmes, eoBtaia- 
Dellneatlona of Cases in every knowt^xarieiy of Disease (puo. at M. r.)i 


HOPES MORBID ANATOMY^ 

Ing 2(i(< sreurate T 

cloth, 37 3s 

LAWRENCES LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANAl'OMY, WYSIOLOGY, 

ZOOLOGY, AND THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. New Edition, post Svo, with a 
Prontlsptece oi Portraits, engraved on Steel, and 12 Ph tes, cloth, 5s. 

LAWRENCE :W.) ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. Third EdiUtA, reeked and 


enlarged. 8vo (82fl clurgiy printed pages), ^puh. at If. 4<.), |loih, 10«. 6d. 1S44 

LEY’S (OR.) ESSAY ON THE CROUP; »yo, s Plates (pub. at I5s.), cloth, 3s. 6d. ItM 

LIFE OF SIR ^STLEY COOPER, interspersed with Ms Sketches of Distingtilshad Cha- 
racters, h\ nRANw\ Cooper. 2 vols. 8vo, with hue Poitraii, after Sir 'r..omas Lawreaea 
(pub. at If. |«.l, cloth, lo<. (kf. ” ^ 184S 

NEW«L.ONDOIi SURGICAL POCKET-BOOK thick royal ISmc (p^. at ik.), bf. bdju 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. 


NEW LONDON CHEMICAL POCKET-BOOK; a.laj)tc.l to the Daily use of tiA Student, 
royal l8nio, tiunieruua Woodcuts (puh. u( 7«. hf. hd, 3s. 6d. Ig 44 

NEW LONDON MBOICAL POCKET-BOOK^ including Phannary, I’osolojry, Jtc. rcTOl 

ISIHO I pul». nt gjr. ), Iff. lid. .‘is. ijd. jjj 44 

'’*?F the digestive functions. 

Mil edition (pub. 12s.), cloth, ia. * ' 

PLUMBE'^^ PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE DISEASE OF THE SKIN, 
fourth edition, PlaU5,i3.lck«vo( pub. all/. Is.), cloth, 6s. 6d. 

SINCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE 05* HEALTH AND LONGEVITY; Sixth Edition, 
complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo, Portrait (puh. at \L), cloth, 7s. 

SOUTH'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES, together with their several enunexiona 
with each other, and uitli the Muscles, specially adapted for Students in Anatomy, numerous 
Woodcuts, third edkiun, 12mu, cloth lettered (pub. at 7t.), 3i. Cd. 1837 

STEPHENSON'S MEDICAL ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY; including .also an 
account of the Animal and Mineral Poiaom,, 45 coloured Plates, royal * luli. at 21. 2s.), 
cloth, 1/. Is. 1833 

TYRRELL ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE, being a Practical Woik on their Treat- 
ment, Me.licallj, Topically, and by Operation, by F. Tvrrei.i,, Senior Surgeon to the Uoval 
London Ophthalmic llospit<*il. 2 thick vol'.. hvo,‘ilIu.strated by S Plates, containing upwards of 
60 finely coloured ligurcs (pub. at 1/. 16s.), cloth, U. Is. 1840 

WOODVILLE’S MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, enlarged by Sir W. Jacksoit 

Hookkr. h vols. 4to, with .tiO Plates, Engraved by Sowf.rry, most carerully coloured (pub. 
at 10/. lOs.), half bound morocco, 5/. :>». The Fifth," or Supplement. try Volume, eiuirely by Sir 
W. J. Hooker, to complete the old Editions. 4tu, 36 coloured Plates (puh. at 2/. I2s. Cd.), 
boards, U. Hr. Gd, 1832 


ittatljcmaii'ts. 

Ft 

BRADLEY'S GEOMETRY, PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for the ose of 

Artivts. 8 Plates and numerous Woodcuts (nub. at 7s.), cloth, 5s. 1846 

EUCLID'S SIX ELEMENTARY BOOKS, by Dr. Lardkkh, with an Explanatory Com- 
mentary, Oeumetrical Exercise' and a Ticatiao on Solid Geometry, 8vo, Ninth Edition, 
clotli, (it. 

EUCLID IN PARAGRAPHS! The Elements of Riielld, containing the first Six Books, and 
the first Twenty- tine Er,oposil.„,'ia of the Eleventh Book, 12mo, with the Planes shadwl, (pub, 
at fts.), clotli, 3s. Od. Caiub. 1843 

JAMIESON'S MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN, including Treatises on the Com- 

Msltioii and Resolution of Forces ; the Centre of Gravity; and the Mechanical Powers; Illus- 
trated by Examples and Designs. Fourth Edition, greatly improved, 8vo (puh. at l,is.), 
cloth, 7t. fid. 1830 

“ A great meahanical treaauro.”--/)r. Birkbtck. 


BOOKS PRINTED UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 

JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES; enlarged by Pixnock, for the Instruction and 
EnterUiinment of Young People ’ New and greatly improved and enlarged Editnui, by 
William Pinitock, completed to tin present sUte of knowledge (600^ -ges), numerous 
Wood«ut.s, 5s. 

STURM'S MORNING COMMUNINGS WITH GOD, or Devotional ModitaUoas for 
every Day in the Year, 5s. 1847 

CHILLINGWORTH’S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS, soopp. 3s. 

CARY’S TRANSLATION OF DANTE. (Upwards of coo pages), extra blue cloth, with s 
richly gilt hack, 7*. Cd. 

MAXWELL’S VICTORIES O'" THE BRITISH ARMIES, enlarged and Improved, and 
bought down to the present time; several highly finished Steel Portraits, and a Jroutispiece, 
extra gilt cloth, 7s. Cd;- 18*7 

MICHELETS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated oyC. Cocks, 

8 vols. in 1, 4i. 

ROBINSO'N CRUSOE, including his further Adventures, with a Life of Defoe,- be. upward* 
of 60 fine Woodcuts, from designs by Harvbv and W'uiMrtB, 3c 

STARLING’S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS Ok WOMAN, or Examples of Female Coursjrv 
Fortitude, and Virtue, Third Edition, enlarged and improved, with two very beautiful Frontla • 
i»lacea.alaaat in ninth. £& 
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